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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
CONVENTION HELD IN DETROIT, JUNE 27-30, 1949 


TRANSCRIPT OF PROCEEDINGS 


President Hobart Coffey called the meeting to order at 2:30. 


The 42nd Annual Meeting of the 
Association is now in session. The 
first item on the agenda is the tradi- 
tional report of the President on the 
state of the nation or at least the state 
of one important part of the nation, 
this association. I am happy to state, 
in the language commonly used by 
monarchs in the speech from the 
throne, “My relations with foreign 
continue to be friendly,” 
and I hope my relations with 
powers at home are equally friendly. 
After a year in office I think I have 
been able to finish my term without 
having made a lot of warm enemies 
and cool friends. From the beginning 
I have had the active codperation of 
the other members of the association, 
and the officers and executive commit- 
tee have given me help in a measure 
that was most satisfying. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to the success of the 
past year as the continuance in office 
of our executive secretary. Through 


powers 


her previous experience she knew the 
work of the Association in all its 
phases and did her best to keep me 
on the right track. Without her eff- 
cient help I should never have got 
through the year. 


At our last meeting in New York it 
was voted to separate the offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer. We were most 
fortunate in being able to find a mem- 
ber who was willing to take over the 
treasurer’s functions. Miss Elizabeth 
Finley has performed the duties of 
treasurer in a most competent and sat- 
isfactory manner. The transition from 
the old regime to the new was accom- 
plished with surprising ease. By reliev- 
ing the secretary of the financial work 
of the Association, we have been able 
to postpone consideration of the pro- 
posal to secure a full time executive 
secretary. As you have learned from 
previous reports and discussions, our 
financial position at present and in the 
foreseeable future will simply not per- 
mit us to employ a secretary on a full 
time basis. The solution which we 
have adopted seems to be an ideal one, 
at least for the present, and so long 
as we can retain those two officers. 

Our present constitution has not 
been wholly satisfactory from many 
points of view. This is not surprising, 
because I suppose no constitution, po- 
litical or otherwise, is ever wholly satis- 
factory. Just where it has fallen short, 
and what is necessary to make it work- 
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able will be explained to you tonight 
by the chairman of the committee on 
the constitution and by-laws, Professor 
Carroll Moreland. Moreland and his 
committee have worked on the consti- 
tution for many months. At our mid- 
winter meeting in Washington the 
Executive Committee discussed the 
constitution for several hours. There 
never seems to be any limit to the 
amount of time which can be spent on 
the constitution. We believe that we 
now have a draft that will meet with 
your approval, and it will be more sat- 
isfactory than what we have at present. 

One of the problems facing all or- 
ganizations in the years just past has 
been that of finances, and our own 
Association has been no exception. 
Our revenues are not nearly adequate 
to carry on the work which we are now 
trying to do, and they are completely 
insufficient to permit us to carry on 
any new projects. The subject of fi- 
nances will come up tonight in con- 
nection with the proposal to amend 
the by-laws. These proposals to amend 
the by-laws were decided upon by the 
Executive Committee only after con- 
sidering all other possible courses of 
action. I hope tonight you will give 
these proposals your most serious con- 
sideration, and that you will not reject 
them lightly or hastily. 

Almost all of our committee reports 
have been printed in advance in a 
small booklet sent out a few days ago 
and given you when you registered. To 
print these reports and take care of 
the editorial problems involved, and 
all in haste and at the last minute, was 
really a tremendous job. We owe a 
great debt to Miss Dorothea Blender 
and the Commerce Clearing House for 


this significant contribution to our 
work. 

The purpose of printing the reports 
in advance was to inform you of what 
our committees have been doing, and 
what the committees, in some cases, 
propose to do, so that the members can 
come prepared to discuss the reports 
and offer suggestions from the floor. It 
was not my intention that the printed 
reports should be a substitute for full 
discussion. Now, while these reports 
will not be read at our meetings, the 
chairman will review the main points 
and then submit to questions and take 
part in the discussion. 

My own work in the past year was 
made somewhat easier by the fact that 
all of our elected officers continued in 
office, and even the chairmen of com- 
mittees, once they had consented to 
act, continued to serve throughout the 
year. Commonly in our Association as 
in others, we have a number of resigna- 
tions and changes, but this year there 
have been no interruptions. 

The work of the Association is ac- 
tually best shown in the reports of the 
committees rather than the report of 
the President. The President does not 
do the work, you know that. He merely 
wheedles other people into doing it. 
It is seldom that an annual meeting 
is held without someone suggesting 
the appointment of a new committee. 
To appoint a committee seems to be 
the solution for all problems, at least 
in the minds of some. Committees, 
once appointed, are almost never dis- 
continued. The result has been that 
the total number of committees 
seemed to me to have become so large 
as to make the association somewhat 
unwieldy. Accordingly, with the con- 
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sent of the Executive Committee some 
committees that seemed to have out- 
lived their usefulness were abolished, 
and the functions of certain others 
were consolidated. For example, a sin- 
gle committee was set up to handle 
education and placement. There were 
two committees that had formerly 
existed—I don’t quite know why—to 
codperate with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Schools, and these were 
united into a single committee. In- 
stead of having two committees to 
work with the American Bar Associa- 
tion, we appointed a single committee 
with a sub-committee to codperate on 
the library survey. When a committee 
year after year reports nothing in the 
way of accomplishments, that seems to 
me a fair sign that the original purpose 
of the committee has been met, and 
the need has ceased. I hope the incom- 
ing Executive Committee will make a 
further overhauling of our whole com- 
mittee structure. 

This year the mid winter meeting 
of the Executive Committee was held 
in January instead of December in 
order to avoid breaking into the 
Christmas holiday period. I hope that 
the meeting will become a precedent. 
Our old custom of meeting in Chicago 
at the same time as the Association of 
American Law Schools is meeting 
seems to me inadvisable. To do justice 
to both meetings is, I think, an im- 
possibility. Following the precedent 
set a year ago, our meeting which was 
held in Washington in late January 
was planned as a pure business meet- 
ing of the executive committee, and 
not as informal meeting of those mem- 
bers who happen to be in the vicinity. 
Some of our meetings years ago bore a 
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striking resemblance to old home week 
and while they were pleasant in the 
highest degree they were not condu- 
cive to the sort of careful consideration 
which problems ought to receive when 
they are brought before the Executive 
Committee. Again, I hope this will be 
a precedent which will be followed. 

This year no directory committee 
was appointed for the reason that none 
seemed necessary. It now seems to be 
our established custom to prepare a di- 
rectory only in alternate years. The 
work on the directory necessarily has 
to be done very close to the time when 
the directory is printed; otherwise, it 
is obviously hopelessly out of date 
when it appears. Last year for reasons 
which your President of last year ex- 
plained, the directory committee was 
unable to obtain all of the information 
necessary, and, consequently, the direc- 
tory was unsatisfactory in certain re- 
spects. I hope that an active committee 
can be set up for the year to come so 
that we shall have in 1950 an accurate, 
up-to-date guide to all the Law Li- 
braries in the United States and 
Canada. 

You will remember that last year at 
our annual meeting we heard some 
reports on the survey of legal educa- 
tion which was then, and still is, being 
carried on by the American Bar Associ- 
ation. A survey of Law Libraries was 
contemplated as part of that larger 
survey, but aside from the appoint- 
ment of the late Eldon James as con- 
sultant no real progress has been made 
in inducing the A. B. A. to draw in 
and make use of specialized knowledge 
of members of this Association. At our 
last meeting Professor James reported 
that be was making no progress and 
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he insisted upon retiring. He never- 
theless felt the Association should 
continue its efforts to be represented 
and to make its influence felt in the 
survey of libraries. To this end it was 
recommended that the President ap- 
point a committee to codperate with 
the A. B. A. on the survey, and as I 
told you, a sub-committee was appoint- 
ed to do just that. Following our 
meeting in New York I entered into 
correspondence with the director of 
the survey, R. Heber Smith of Boston. 
The director accepted our offer to co- 
6perate and even agreed to defray any 
necessary expenses in connection with 
the survey contemplated. He did in- 
dicate, however, that the survey of Law 
School Libraries was being planned as 
part of the survey of Legal Education, 
and it was suggested that our Associa- 
tion could be of the greatest help by 
assisting the survey of non-Law School 
Libraries. Those in charge of the sur- 
vey eventually sent us a copy of their 
proposed questionnaire which seemed 
to us unsuitable for either Law School 
Libraries or other types of Law Li- 
braries. While the questionnaire was 
still under discussion the Law School 
Committee issued it in final form. If 
anyone with any real experience with 
Law Libraries had anything to do with 
the formulation with that question- 
naire I have not yet discovered that 
person. Many of you will now be con- 
fronted with the task of answering a 
long series of questions which will 
take you many hours and even days 
to answer, and I doubt whether the 
result will ever be of help to anybody. 
In all fairness, I think I should admit 
that our Association was somewhat less 
active in the matter than it should 
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have been. Somehow, again, we failed 
to make our influence felt. There now 
remains only the possibility that we 
may have some part in the survey of 
non-Law School Libraries. 

Following the death of our valued 
colleague, Professor Eldon James, the 
director of the survey asked us to sug- 
gest names for his successor. As a re- 
sult of our suggestions, Mr. Paul De- 
Witt, Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York was named. Mr. DeWitt has had 
experience both as a lawyer and a law 
librarian. He is an excellent adminis- 
trator and has a real flair for public 
relations. It is our hope that Mr. De- 
Witt, with the assistance of our sub- 
committee, will prepare a revised ques- 
tionnaire and will conduct a survey 
that will have genuine significance. 
Unfortunately, Mr. DeWitt has found 
it impossible to attend our convention 
although he had planned to do so. I 
understand, however, that he has pre- 
pared a communication to our mem- 
bers which will be read tonight by Mr. 
Pollack. 

Our membership has_ increased 
somewhat during the year largely 
through the efforts of the secretary and 
treasurer and the members of the com- 
mittee which has been so ably directed 
by Miss Frances Farmer. This commit- 
tee will make its own report, I hope, 
in the course of the afternoon. While 
we obtained some new members, we 
must mourn with sorrow the passing 
of certain others who have been valued 
members of the association for many, 
many years. At an appropriate time 
during this meeting memorials to our 
deceased colleagues will be presented. 

Most of you who are here today were 
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also present in New York last year, and 
you will remember that at our 1948 
meeting there was considerable discus- 
sion about the Law Library of the 
Library of Congress. At that meeting 
the Librarian of Congress, Dr. Luther 
Evans suggested that he would wel- 
come the appointment of a committee 
to codperate with him and to advise 
him on certain issues which were then 
pressing. Acting on his suggestion I 
appointed such a committee for the 
specific purpose of dealing with the 
problem of development of Class K. 
This committee will report to us on 
Wednesday afternoon. You will see 
that this committee has not been idle. 

Since a new committee on education 
and placement was being set up it 
seemed to me that this committee 
might be consulted by the Library of 
Congress on matters pertaining to the 
appointment of the Law Librarian in 
that institution. The Library of Con- 
gress was thus called upon to deal with 
two separate committees rather than 
one, and this was undoubtedly some- 
thing of a disappointment to him. It 
may not have been a wise provision, 
although I thought it was wise at the 
time. Perhaps the selection of a Law 
Librarian at the Library of Congress 
may actually be so far removed from 
the general subject of education and 
placement that a special committee 
should be appointed for this one pur- 
pose. I leave this suggestion for the 
consideration of the incoming Execu- 
tive Committee. 

In addition to pointing with pride 
to the accomplishments of his own 
regime, it is customary in most associ- 
ations for the retiring president to 
sound warnings and to point out what 
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he thinks is a safe path. As for the past, 
our accomplishments have been con- 
siderable, but they have fallen very 
far short of what they might have 
been. As you know, practically all of 
our work has to be accomplished 
through volunteer help. All of our 
members are working in full time, re- 
sponsible positions which leave them 
little time for outside activities. As an 
example, in these last days when we 
were very busy trying to take care of 
a multitude of last minute details I 
got a hurry up letter from a woman 
in the Upper Peninsula asking me to 
send her immediately the full report 
of the “Goodspeed” case. God knows 
what that was. Nothing more than 
that. And then this was the crowning 
touch, ‘And please send me at once 
a full and complete history of the 
office of sheriff and the qualifications 
for the office from its beginning in the 
Norman days to the present time.” I 
need scarcely tell you that my history 
of the office of sheriff has hot yet been 
written, and I don’t think I'll get it 
done this week. 

As I have observed the workings of 
our Association this year I have come 
to feel that there are two outstanding 
problems which face us now and will 
continue to do so for some time. The 
first is that of our finances which I 
have mentioned before. We are a small 
group trying to do a big job with 
totally inadequate resources. If we are 
to undertake certain important activi- 
ties we shall need support in addition 
to that which comes from membership 
fees. We may increase our membership 
a trifle each year, but the total income 
from increased membership is neces- 
sarily slight. Now one of the important 
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jobs which we must some time do is to 
recompile all the volumes of our in- 
dex. This will take time and money, 
although in the end we might actually 
make a profit. But, before we can do 
it we must have additional resources. 
I am firmly convinced that our income 
can be increased by requiring peri- 
odicals covered by our index to make 
an annual payment for the service. I 
know that some doubt the feasibility 
of this. Undoubtedly there will be 
some discussion of this problem when 
the Committee on the Index reports. 

The second grave problem which 
confronts us is that of recruiting, edu- 
cation, and placement. When I say we 
have not done a good job I mean no 
reflection on the three or four people 
who have carried almost the entire 
burden in recent years. The fact re- 
mains, however, that we have not done 
enough, and the results are beginning 
to be all too apparent. If we continue 


to fall short, if we continue to fail - 


the work will simply be taken over by 
some other agency. Even now, the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools has 
set up a placement service for law 
librarians, and apparently this was 
done without even considering it nec- 
essary or desirable to consult with us. 
For many years the task of recommend- 
ing library personnel has fallen all too 
often into the hands of persons who 
are not themselves librarians and who 
are not really qualified to make recom- 
mendations or to suggest candidates. 
I do not wish to elaborate on this be- 
cause I think you all know and un- 
derstand what I mean. I do, however, 
want to emphasize that the major 
activity of the Association in the com- 
ing years should be centered around 


recruitment, education and placement 
of law libravians. 

As I mentioned before, it is not our 
intention at this convention to bore 
you by having all of these long com- 
mittee reports read at our meetings, 
except in those very few cases where a 
report has not been printed. Instead of 
doing this, I have asked each chairman 
to touch only on the high spots and 
then to submit to interrogation, to 
defend his report if necessary, and par- 
ticipate in the discussion which I hope 
will follow. Our committee reports are 
really too important merely to be “re- 
ceived and filed.” They merit your 
study. They deserve discussion. Sugges- 
tions that you may make will be in- 
valuable in planning the work of the 
committee for the coming year. At our 
meetings this year the proceedings will 
be taken down on a wire recorder. 
They are now being taken down. This 
method will have certain advantages 
over the old system of employing a 
public stenographer. First, it will save 
us considerable money, and in our 
present state that is very important. 
Second, it will give us a faithful ac- 
count of what takes place. This year 
we shall not be able to complain that 
our remarks have been garbled by the 
stenographer. They will be there on 
the wire. There is one marked disad- 
vantage. Our machine will not pick 
up stray remarks from all parts of the 
room. Only those remarks made near 
the microphone will be recorded. Con- 
sequently, I must ask each speaker to 
talk into the microphone. We have 
placed one microphone here on the 
desk and another halfway down the 
aisle, so if you wish to speak please 
advance to one of the microphones. 
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Now, I have been asked to make an 
announcement that will probably be 
made again tonight. The trip to Ann 
Arbor will actually start tomorrow at 
9:00 in the morning. The University 
is going to send buses to take us out, 
and these buses cannot just hang along 
the street. They have to pull up here 
at 5 minutes of 9:00 and be away in 
a few minutes. The police will not 
allow them just to stick around indefi- 
nitely, so we’re going to leave at 9:00. 
Some of you possibly will have your 
own transportation and will prefer to 
drive out to Ann Arbor in your own 
car. If you do, please note that the 
luncheon is not going to be at the 
Michigan Union, but at the Michigan 
League which is another building. 
Please keep that in mind—the Michi- 
gan League. Now if you get to Ann 
Arbor as early as 11:00 or 11:15 be sure 
to go over to the Clements Library 
of Americana. I know you will be 
interested in what the librarian there 
will have to tell you about his collec- 
tion. It’s a very beautiful library, and 
I am sure it will be an enjoyable 
feature of our Ann Arbor trip. If you 
do not have transportation and some- 
how you oversleep and miss the bus, 
just step across the street to the Grey- 
hound bus station and you can get 
a bus there which will be just as com- 
fortable as ours, and which will take 
you to Ann Arbor in about an hour 
and a quarter. Get off at the Michigan 
Union. Don’t go down town. Get off 
at the campus, and you will be just 
about where you want to go. 

Now we're going to spend the rest 
of the afternoon arguing over commit- 
tee reports. Unfortunately, it was im- 
possible to determine in advance just 
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which reports would be ready, and 
so the exact order for business does 
not appear on your program. We're 
going to have a report of the secretary 
and treasurer, but before we do that, 
I’m going to call on Arie Poldervaart 
to give his report on Coéperation with 
Latin American Libraries. Mr. Polder- 
vaart has to start back to the far west 
in just a few minutes, and he asked 
permission to come on at this early 
date. Mr. Poldervaart, don’t you want 
to come up here and talk into this 
microphone? [The following report 
had been printed and distributed pre- 
viously.] 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICAN LAW LIBRARIES 


The Committee on Codéperation 
with Latin American Law Libraries 
has carried on an intra-committee cor- 
respondence during the past year in 
an effort to discover new avenues and 
approaches for a greater codperation 
and more intimate contact with Latin 
American libraries. 

A suggestion that methods be ex- 
plored for sending free copies of the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL to Latin Amer- 
ican libraries, made in the Commit- 
tee’s report for 1949,1 was made the 
subject of further exploration by the 
Committee, but no further informa- 
tion has yet been adduced. Increased 
costs of the JourNAL have influenced 
somewhat completion of the financial 
arrangements for this project. 

A further suggestion that Latin 
American librarians be asked to ex- 
press their views in the manner of co- 
operation which they believe would be 
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beneficial, is being explored at the 
present time. Letters in Spanish have 
been sent to about a dozen Latin 
American librarians who in their cor- 
respondence with law libraries in this 
country have expressed an interest in 
coéperation, inviting them to express 
any ideas which they may have upon 
this subject. They have also been in- 
vited to submit articles about their re- 
spective libraries to the committee 
with the thought of possible publica- 
tion in the Law LisrRaRy JOURNAL to 
give members of the Association a bet- 
ter knowledge and understanding of 
the functions, organization and hold- 
ings of these libraries south of the Rio 
Grande. As yet it is too early to de- 
termine the results which may be de- 
rived from this effort. 

Once a file of information as to the 
needs and interests of the Latin Ameri- 
can libraries has been collected, it is 
the hope of the committee that a brief 
pamphlet, in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French may be prepared summarizing 
the possibilities for the exchange of 
law books and other forms of codpera- 
tion. 

Since the work of this committee is 
necessarily slow in showing results 
because of the slowness of correspond- 
ence with libraries in other countries 
and because much tangible work re- 
mains to be done, it is the recom- 
mendation of the members that the 
committee be continued as a standing 
committee of the Association. 

A recent communication by the li- 
brarian of a United States Information 
Library in a Latin American country 
has confirmed the great need for law 
books of our country abroad. It is 
therefore the suggestion of the Com- 
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mittee that the incoming Committee 
request the State Department and the 
American Library Association to fur- 
nish books on American law to the 
major United States Information Li- 
braries in foreign countries and to 
keep the librarians of these informa- 
tion libraries informed about new 
American publications in the field of 
law. 

MarcGareET E. HALL 

WILLIAM B. STERN 

Mary WILLIAMS 

ARIE POLDERVAART, 

Chairman 


Mr. PoLperRvAART: As Mr. Coffey 
told you, the report will not be read. 
There are two or three things that I 
think highlight the work of this com- 
mittee during the past year. A year ago 
a thought was presented that the li- 
braries south of the border might bene- 
fit by knowing more about what is 
being done in the United States and 
Canada in the law library field. The 
suggestion was made that perhaps we 
should enter all Latin American Law 
Libraries on mailing lists for the Law 
LipRARY JOURNAL so that they might 
ascertain for themselves what we’re do- 
ing. In studying the problem the com- 
mittee felt that there were several rea- 
sons why sending the JOURNAL in large 
numbers to Latin America would not 
be advisable now or in the immediate 
future. One of the reasons was the mat- 
ter of language. Only a few Latin 
American librarians would be able to 
read the English version of our Jour- 
NAL. Another was the increase in cost 
of the Law Liprary JouRNAL publica- 
tion. At this particular time it was 
felt that the Association could not send 
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out any free copies. Then there was a 
question as to whether the publication 
would be generally appreciated by the 
libraries to which it was sent. So the 
idea evolved that, perhaps, we should 
write a letter to the libraries which 
have communicated with American li- 
braries to determine just what their 
interests might be. So several weeks 
ago a letter was sent in Spanish to a 
number of the leading libraries. One 
of the things that we conjectured was 
how many replies would be received. 
The prediction was that it would be 
very few. It is yet too early to de- 
termine how many replies there will 
be, but we have received some very 
fine reactions. One thing that has come 
back to us is that after July 1 they 
would like to have us prepare for them 
a check list listing Anglo-American 
legal publications, Anglo-American 
law books, which we feel are repre- 
resentative of our system of law that 
they should put in their law libraries 
there. So I think one of the projects 
which the committee next year can 
work on is the preparation of a repre- 
sentative check list of Anglo-American 
publications produced for the Latin 
American libraries. And the thought 
presents itself then, that we, in turn, 
might like some selected list of the 
legal literature of the Latin American 
countries, and I think it’s entirely pos- 
sible, and I’m sure that many of us 
feel that it would be very helpful, if 
the leading law libraries in each of the 
Latin American countries could send 
us a short, selected bibliography of law 
books which are representative of their 
country, works that we might acquire 
in order to give us a well rounded, 
basic collection of Latin American law. 
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A second thing that we had in mind 
was that if we would know a little bit 
more about the organization of the 
Latin American law libraries it would 
enable us to codperate more with 
them. And so in these same letters that 
were sent out the committee invited 
those libraries which wished to send 
us in form for publication in the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL articles about their 
library. Just before coming to the con- 
vention I received a very interesting 
article from the Librarian at the Uni- 
versidad de Derecho at Lima, Peru, 
and it is available now in Spanish. We 
will have it translated, and I’m sure 
that Mr. MacDonald will be glad to 
consider it for publication in an early 
issue of the JouRNAL so that from any 
replies of that kind which we receive 
we will be able to learn a little bit 
more about the Latin American Li- 
braries, and in that way can determine 
what some of their interests and what 
some of their needs are, how we can 
help them, and, in turn, in what way 
they might be able to help us. Now, 
that’s the substance of the report. Are 
there any thoughts that any of you 
have which we might discuss in con- 
nection with the activities for the com- 
mittee next year? Mr. Stern, have you 
anything that you would like to add? 
You've been an active member of this 
committee. 


MR. STERN’S SPEECH 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I think Mr. Poldervaart has out- 
lined the difficulties which we have 
been faced with. The committee 
worked without any secretarial assist- 
ance as most other committees do, yet 
the work is of such a complicated na- 
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ture that I feel the committee would 
be much more active if a certain 
amount of secretarial help would be 
accorded to it. My second suggestion 
is that actually the scope of the com- 
mittee, if we use the title of the com- 
mittee, is much narrower than the 
work of the committee has been. As 
a matter of fact, it is a committee on 
Latin American relations. On the 
other hand, there is no reason why this 
Association should be exclusively con- 
cerned with Latin American countries, 
with the law of Latin American coun- 
tries. It is of real significance to you 
to transform this committee into an 
international relations committee. 
There are quite a number of libraries 
which are members of this association, 
which during the last few years, in 
any case, have branched off into for- 
eign law. The last few years we have 
seen quite an interest in this move- 
ment, for instance, in Northwestern 
University. Many other libraries on a 
smaller scale have followed this idea. 
If you look around in cities like Chi- 
cago, Detroit and New York, you will 
find considerable interest in foreign 
law. On the other hand, the average 
librarian is not prepared to meet this 
demand. Jt, therefore, would seem that 
the activities of the Association in the 
field of foreign law could be greatly in- 
creased, and that we have got to follow 
the steps taken by the American Li- 
brary Association which has estab- 
lished an international relations office. 
It would be worth while for us to 
establish an international relations or 
foreign law committee. The title, of 
course, would not matter very much, 
but it seems to me that if the work 
of this committee is to continue, we 
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should abandon the narrow idea of a 
Latin American Exchange Committee. 
Activities would not be restricted to 
Latin American matters, but should 
take into consideration other foreign 
countries. 

Mr. PoLpervAarRT: Thank you, Mr. 
Stern. Is Miss Williams here, a mem- 
ber of the committee? Does anyone else 
have anything else to contribute to the 
discussion on the activities, or the po- 
tential activities, of this committee? If 
there is nothing further then, thank 
you, Mr. Coffey. 

Mr. Correy: Is it your specific rec- 
ommendation that this committee be 
continued, Mr. Poldervaart? 

Mr. PoLpEeRvAART: That is correct, 
Mr. Coffey. 

Mr. CorFrey: Do you wish to make 
that in the form of a motion, Mr. 
Poldervaart? Now, you understand 
this will be an expression of sentiment 
on the part of the Association which 
will be useful in the guidance of the 
Executive Committee. Do you wish an 
expression of opinion, Mr. Polder- 
vaart? 

Mr. PotpervaarT: I should think 
that it is apparent from the report of 
the committee that there is opportun- 
ity for considerable work yet to be 
done by such a committee and I wish 
to move that the committee be 
continued. 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Poldervaart has 
moved that the committee be contin- 
ued for another year. Is there a sec- 
ond? Motion is seconded. Is there any 
discussion? In the future I must ask 
all people who speak to announce 
their names; otherwise, the stenog- 
rapher will never know whether I’m 
saying these things, or somebody else. 
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Mr. STERN: I wonder whether the 
application is true that the extent of 
the activities go way beyond the ques- 
tion of exchanges, and if so, whether 
at this time, perhaps, the name of the 
committee could not be changed to 
incorporate the extent of activity and 
also to extend the scope of activity to 
all foreign countries. 

Mr. Correy: Are you willing to al- 
low that to remain as a suggestion to 
the Executive Committee, Mr. Stern, 
or do you wish to amend the motion 
which has been made? 

Mr. STERN: I do not know whether 
the Executive Committee could estab- 
lish a committee which would prac- 
tically be a new committee. 

Mr. CorFrey: Why not? 

Mr. STERN: Well, I’m not familiar 
with the procedure in this case. 

Mr. Correy: I’m sure, Mr. Stern, 
that it could be done if the committee 
felt that it would be desirable. My 
question is do you want to amend the 
motion that has been made? 

Mr. STERN: I would like to amend 
it, that the committee be continued as 
a foreign law committee. 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Stern moves to 
amend by adding the words “as a for- 
eign law committee.” Is there a second 
to this motion to amend? Mr. Price, do 
you second the motion? Was there a 
second to this motion to amend? The 
motion has been seconded. Now is 
there any discussion? Mr. Price of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Price: With all due respects to 
the committee it is my opinion that 
the committee should further prove 
itself by fully carrying out the function 
with respect to Latin American coun- 
tries before it branches out into the 
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immensely wide field embraced by Mr. 
Stern’s proposal. 

Mr. Correy: Is there any further 
discussion of this amendment? If there 
is no further discussion, I'll put the 
question on the amendment of Mr. 
Stern, which is, (what is it, Miss Coon- 
an?) That the Latin American Com- 
mittee be continued as the foreign law 
committee of the Association. All in 
favor of the amendment, say aye. Aye. 
Opposed. No. The no’s have it. The 
question now before us is the original 
motion of Mr. Poldervaart that this 
committee be continued. Is there any 
discussion? All in favor say aye. Op- 
posed? The motion is carried. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Poldervaart, for 
this excellent and interesting report. 
We will now ask for the report of the 
secretary. This report, as you know, 
has been printed, but I have asked 
our secretary, Miss Coonan, to men- 
tion any important points that she 
wishes to emphasize and to submit to 
questions. [The following report had 
been printed and distributed previ- 
ously.] 


REPORT OF 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


It seems appropriate that the first 
report to the members on the activities 
of the now separate office of Executive 
Secretary should begin with a refer- 
ence to its history. A Special Com- 
mittee worked long and earnestly on 
the question of the advisability and 
practicability of establishing the then 
existing office of Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer on a full time basis. After 
careful study, the Committee con- 
cluded that the revenue which the 
Association would have available at 
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any foreseeable future time was not 
adequate to support such a full time 
office, and proposed to the member- 
ship an alternative of dividing the 
duties of the office by substituting two 
elective offices, namely, an Executive 
Secretary and a Treasurer, for the 
existing combined office. The member- 
ship, acting on this suggestion, adopt- 
ed the Special Committee’s proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, and 
the separate offices of Executive Sec- 
retary and of Treasurer became an 
accomplished fact. 

I am sure both the Special Com- 
mittee which suggested the change 
and the membership which adopted 
it will be interested to learn how the 
separation has worked. After a full 
year in one-half of this formerly twin 
office, I honestly feel that the “opera- 
tion” of severance was a complete 
success. I trust the transition was 
made with a minimum of confusion 
and inconvenience to the membership, 
and, if this was so, it was due mainly 
to the high efficiency and complete 
cooperation of the officer chosen as 
Treasurer. Elizabeth Finley, the officer 
chosen, is within over-night mailing 
distance of the Secretary, and, al- 
though the mailman was kept busy 
and the correspondence files between 
Secretary and Treasurer are bulky, I 
cannot think of a single instance in 
which the separated offices have not 
proved completely workable. Certain- 
ly, until the Association becomes 
wealthy enough for a full time Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer, the future 
part-time Treasurers and Secretaries 
will be able to carry on the duties of 
their offices with more opportunity for 
success and benefit to the Association. 
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The removal of the duties of a treas- 
urer furnished time for some of this 
year’s duties which were not in the 
usual annual schedule of the Secre- 
tary. The Association is considering 
another proposed revision of its Con- 
stitution. The constitutional provi- 
sions for adoption of changes in this 
instrument entail quite a bit of clerical 
work for the Secretary. The demo- 
cratic method of providing an oppor- 
tunity for the entire membership to 
vote on any constitutional changes 
requires activity to implement it. The 
conducting of a mail election of officers 
of the Association and of a voting by 
mail ballot on constitutional changes 
is time consuming. In a period of 
two months the office of the Executive 
Secretary prepared the material for 
these ballotings and, in addition, pro- 
vided typed envelopes for three mail- 
ings of other material to the members. 
This means that twenty-five hundred 
pieces of mail were addressed, and in 
some instances mailed with enclosures 
by the Secretary. This clerical work 
was entirely outside the usual cor- 
respondence carried on by the Office. 
The bulk of such correspondence 
varies according to the period of the 
membership year. At a period preced- 
ing and following an Executive Com- 
mittee meeting or the Annual Con- 
vention, letter writing is most active. 
In one week of such a busy time, sixty- 
four letters were written by the 
Secretary. 

For the most part, the duties of the 
Executive Secretary are recurring each 
year, and so, because this is my second 
year as Secretary, some work was more 
quickly done, and in some instances, 
I hope, better accomplished. What is 
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done one year and found somewhat 
unsatisfactory may be improved upon 
on the next try. For example, last 
year’s instructions accompanying the 
ballot for election of officers evidently 
needed improvement, since forty-three 
out of two hundred and forty-two bal- 
lots received were disfranchised be- 
cause they did not comply with re- 
quirements of the Association’s Con- 
stitution. This year the Secretary at- 
tempted to reword the voting instruc- 
tions. Almost all ballots are now in 
hand and the proportion which will 
probably be disfranchised by the Elec- 
tion Committee is not as small as was 
hoped. The Secretary, on her part, will 
try again on the instructions, with a 
hope that the members will read them! 

The usual work has been done in 
conjunction with the Association’s 
Committees. The bulk of work with 
Committees varies. Some years the 
contact with particular Committees is 
more frequent than with others. This 
year correspondence with the Consti- 
tutional Revision Committee, and 
with the Membership Committee 
loomed largest. A count of letters re- 
lating to new memberships shows 
eighty-two letters written either in 
answer to an inquiry of a prospective 
member, or as a welcome to the newly 
enrolled member whose name was for- 
warded to the Secretary by the Treas- 
urer or the Membership Committee. 
This letter writing is part of the Sec- 
retary’s job, regardless of the activity 
and efficiency of a competent Member- 
ship Committee. 

Another new Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries is 
proposed for formation. The Secre- 
tary has substantial detail work to 
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perform to insure that a proposed 
Chapter complies with constitutional 
requirements. In addition the Secre- 
tary must follow-up the grant of Chap- 
ter status to see that required prece- 
dents are followed. This year the Sec- 
retary had duties in both these fields. 
There was correspondence with last 
year’s created Chapter, and this year’s | 
proposed one. 

A growing bulk of correspondence 
files divided and sub-divided during 
this past year testifies to the fact that 
the Secretary’s days are seldom empty, 
nor are they dull. The so-styled “mis- 
cellaneous” correspondence folder con- 
tains the most spice delivered by the 
mailman. To pass along some of the 
types of inquiry, an author of a new 
publication writes, “Are law librarians 
content to order a book from a circular 
or do they prefer to have a copy of the 
book sent on approval?’, or, “Do 
libraries expect a discount on a book, 
and, if so, how much?” This last in- 
quirer added the plaintive comment 
that some libraries just stamped 
“Library Discount” on his bill and 
proceeded to take it. It seems we li- 
brarians are very enterprising people. 

Whatever the inquiry, the Secre- 
tary has in all instances attempted to 
answer it, or comply with the request 
or suggestion wherever possible. In 
such attempts it is frequently neces- 
sary to turn to members or Commit- 
tees of the Association for advice. This 
report cannot be written without a 
word of appreciation to these for their 
generous and prompt response to all 
appeals. The coéperation of the Treas- 
urer has already been mentioned. I 
am sincerely grateful for it. 

I am especially indebted to the 
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President and President-Elect for ad- 
vice and aid when problems arose for 
which my experience as Executive 
Secretary was inadequate. 

The other officers of the Association, 
the Editor of the Journal, and Chair- 
man of the Index Committee, and of- 
ficers of the various Chapters of the 
Association have never failed in re- 
sponse to any request from me. 

It has been a busy year, but less 
hectic than my first. I am sincerely 
grateful to the members for their con- 
fidence in giving me an opportunity 
to serve the Association a second year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET E. Coonan, 
Executive Secretary. 


MISS COONAN’S REPORT 


I am in complete accord with Mr. 
Coffey’s idea that we shouldn’t pass 
over the committee reports and the 
reports of officers lightly, but when I 
got his letter asking me to highlight 
my report and to make any suggestions 
that I had I opened my copy and at- 
tempted to do so. But I think you will 
all agree that it is a little difficult to 
highlight a secretary’s report, because 
there isn’t anything particularly 
glamorous about how many letters 
you wrote in one week or about the 
preliminaries that you did in formu- 
lating the details of a coming chapter. 
Then I turned to the request for sug- 
gestions, and I thought that I had 
several of those, but on reading the 
reports of the various committees with 
which I had worked I saw that those 
suggestions had already been made, 
so that I felt it wouldn’t be fair to 
steal the words and most of the work 
of the committee by making a sug- 
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gestion. So there again I was stopped. 
I decided that after all the secretary's 
job is mostly not creative, but is pure- 
ly coéperative and in some instances 
I hope that it is a job of expediting 
which I have tried to do. So I was 
limiting myself to just telling you two 
things. One was how it had worked 
during the year to have a separate 
office of secretary and treasurer, and 
when the President read his report I 
find that he has already commented 
on that. You will know that this is 
working well, and while the mails 
have been full of correspondence be- 
tween the treasurer and the secretary 
I do believe that that work has been 
accomplished with at least a fair meas- 
ure of success and that you can feel 
that the economy which was practiced 
in separating the offices is a complete 
success in so far as the Association is 
concerned. There’s just one thing on 
which I believe the secretary can 
speak without any feeling that it will 
be covered by someone else, and that 
is the handling of the mailing of bal- 
lots, either in the election of officers or 
in this particular year the ballots for 
the votes on the constitutional amend- 
ment. Last year I mailed the ballots 
and drew the instructions for voting, 
and as the report of the ballot com- 
mittee will show there were a great 
many who participated in the election 
who were disfranchised due to the 
fact that they did not vote in the 
manner prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. This year in my second term I 
attempted to reword those instructions 
with the hope that those who had 
voted would be able to have their vote 
counted. I am sorry to say that we did 
not find that there were less ballots 
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that had to be thrown out; there were 
more. So it would seem that the sec- 
retary is doing a very poor job on the 
instructions. Next year I would ask 
that you read the instructions. If they 
are clear would you vote in the man- 
ner as instructed, and if so, the ballot 
will be counted. If they aren’t clear 
would you please write to the secre- 
tary and tell her just how the instruc- 
tions should be worded so that next 
year this very fine provision of our 
constitution which is that those who 
are not present at the meeting will be 
able to take part in the work of the 
Association and in the choice of its 
officers by voting will be a successful 
provision of the constitution. That, I 
think is all as to the mail ballots on 
the election of officers. You will be 
interested, I believe, to know that on 
the ballots which were returned to 
the secretary by mail with the pro- 
vision that if you are not able to at- 
tend the convention you will vote 
by mail ballot to the secretary, one 
hundred and forty of those ballots 
have been received so that 140 of our 
members were unable to be here or 
take part in the work of successfully 
amending our constitution. Of those 
140 ballots only one was from a mem- 
ber of our Association who is from a 
foreign country, from England. I re- 
ceived his ballot on the morning that 
I started for the meeting, so that our 
member from London will also take 
part in the proceedings of the con- 
vention. I don’t believe that there is 
anything else that I have to tell you 
that you won’t find written in the 
secretary’s report. I want to thank 
the officers and the chairmen of the 
committees, the editor of the Law Lt- 
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BRARY JOURNAL and the chairman of 
the Index and, also, particularly the 
Commerce Clearing House and Doro- 
thea Blender for the marvelous work 
that they did in aiding the printing of 
our committee reports in a booklet. 
Mr. Coffey has suggested that I ask 
you whether there are any questions. 
If you should make any suggestions I 
would be very happy to receive them. 

QUESTION FROM THE FLoor: If it is 
not too difficult or would not take too 
long I wonder if you might give a few 
suggestions as to the reasons why the 
votes of members were so bad so that 
they would have an idea next year 
just what to expect. 

Miss Coonan: Yes, I will be very 
glad to give them. The Election Com- 
mittee has, I believe, in its outline of 
the counting of ballots, given some 
indication of that. The main reason 
was that the envelope in which the 
ballot was returned did not contain 
on the outside the name of the mem- 
ber voting. The constitution provides 
that only certain classes of member- 
ship have the privilege of voting in 
our election; that would be the life 
members and the active members. The 
secretary’s duty is to check the roster 
against the ballot, as they will receive 
the real ballot, and after saying 
whether or not the member who has 
voted has the privilege of voting. Each 
year when those have come in I have 
done that checking, and I believe 
there were 43 ballots without any 
name whatever on them last year, and 
I think 44 this year. Also, there are 
members who send in ballots with the 
name of the institution only. In the 
case of an institution where there are 
perhaps 7 or 8 members or even 3 or 4 
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it is impossible to count a ballot that 
has only the name of the institution, 
as you don’t know whether or not that 
is the member who has the privilege 
of voting. Sometimes the handwriting 
on the envelopes is something that 
cannot be deciphered. In some in- 
stances there are names received which 
I don’t have, and it afterwards turns 
out in the correspondence that the 
institution has not notified either the 
secretary or the treasurer that certain 
members of the staff have been 
changed and that their places have 
been taken. They turn the ballot over 
to whoever takes the place of the 
member on the staff and that person 
votes. In some instances the members 
of our Association have married, and 
we are not able to identify them except 
by guess. Therefore, the ballot can’t 
be counted at that time. I write and 
find out and then the next year we 
have them by the correct name. In the 
interval that particular ballot has not 
been counted. Are there any other 
questions? 

QueEsTION: Would it be possible to 
have the members’ names put on the 
envelopes through the use of plates 
used for mailing the Law Lisprary 
JOURNAL? 

Miss Coonan: That would certainly 
take care of the ones who have been 
returning their ballots without any 
name and address, for those who just 
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absentmindedly or because the instruc- 
tions weren’t clear, have not put the 
name on. I believe that some of the 
Associations do print the name on the 
envelope. I know that the Special Li- 
braries Association has that return 
name. It would have to be done in an- 
other manner than by sending it to the 
JourNAL printers because there they 
have no indication of the class of 
membership, only the name. It would 
have to be done by retyping, and the 
secretary could handle that by just 
segregating the roster and having only 
those names used which were eligible 
for voting. That is, perhaps, the big- 
gest reason for disfranchising; is the 
fact that there’s no name and that 
could be taken care of by the name on 
the envelope, on the cover of the en- 
velope. It would be slightly more ex- 
pensive, but certainly well worthwhile 
because it would accomplish the pur- 
pose that our constitution intended. 
Are there any other questions or 
suggestions? 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Miss 
Coonan. We shall now pass to the re- 
port of our treasurer. This, too, has 
been printed, I believe, but you may 
want to ask Miss Finley some questions 
and she may have some explanations 
of what became of the money. Miss 
Finley. [The following report had 
been printed and distributed previ- 
ously. ] 
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Office supplies, printing, I i sa cients elt tae 350.53 
Convention expense ___- Baar Se 404.26 
Refunds (Chapter dues, Dup. Exch. ete. Ps ren. See! 177.50 
po OE eee ere 6.54 
Affiliations & contributions ........................ 141.10 
| | RET SSS pigs Rigas thedieeieadiian te eae 141.53 
SN cated a ee 100.00 
fon ge GS eee See 62.50 
ES 222.65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS __-_-_-_---- is in wishin he sic area pies roaeacaesmeie Eales 6,574.39 
I A I I igs nrc eas icine catenin it tial $ 7,017.03 
INDEX FUND 
For fiscal year ending May 31, 1949 
Set helene Fee 8 : GO sas otiditinnvdhnncdkpaddicindbinbinhniied cil $ 9,136.84 
EEE DEE LEE OE LEED LAE AD 2,015.64 
Sele Se ee Ree De crentitt ttt dtnciinindas $11,512.48 
Less Disbursements 
Salaries: 
EE A SEER $3,220.00 
CER a ea ee _ 1,804.67 
eee ane 250.00 
Stationery & Postage _______________ 12.37 
ls I oo icnicigecinensininnpiiiainaettaeniatieeeeeeEe 4,787.04 


CRBTE AL AIRES BRAT Bh, DOD. i iii nin tes ist innit 


1 Covers 18 months. May 1948 was paid in June 1948. 
* Covers 11 months, July 1948—May 1949, inc. 

® Covers 13 months. 

* Covers 6% months. 








$ 6,365.44 
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NOTES TO THE TREASURER’S 
REPORT 
As of May 31, 1949, the Association 
membership is as follows: 
Individual and Institutional desig- 
nated 


Individuals ........... 430 
pO Pa ane 45 
Te ee Le ba 5s 2 19 

of whom the following are in arrears: 
Ns k's 66.0 s 044 10 
Institutional .......... 2 
a aa Cae deal 2 


During the year the following 
changes occurred: 
New members: 


0 37 
Institutional .......... 15 
OPT eC rrer 3 
Resigned, died, transferred or 
dropped 
| 7 
Institutional .......... l 
I ogee i va ee’ l 
PE Kieeah pase ssaare 2 


Subscribers to the Law LisRary 
Journat as of May 31, 1949—196. 


MISS FINLEY’S REPORT 


The treasurer’s report is printed 
with the other committee reports. I 
don’t exactly know how to highlight 
it, but in the first place I'd like to say 
that I am talking only about our gen- 
eral fund. The index fund, I believe, 
will be discussed when Mr. Drum- 
mond gives his report on the Index to 
Legal Periodicals. I thought it might 
be interesting for you to know how 
we had come out in the last few years 
in relation of being ahead or behind. 
This year we came out $76.85 to the 
good. Last year we came out 71 cents 
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to the good. The year before that we 
were $2,246 to the good. The year be- 
fore that we were $2,202 to the good, 
and the year before that $1,186 to 
the good. So except for the difference 
between the .71 and the $76 it looks 
as if we are slightly on the down 
grade. I understand that the new con- 
tract for printing the JOURNAL is going 
to be somewhat more expensive than 
the old contract. We have increased 
the subscription price of the JOURNAL 
from $4.00 to $5.00. I am afraid that 
that will not take care of the entire 
cost of the JouRNAL. I am not sure how 
much of the dues we should allocate 
to the cost of the JouRNAL and how 
much of the dues should be allocated 
to Association activities. But, disre- 
garding the dues, the expenses of 
the JouRNAL including the salaries that 
are attached to the JouRNAL and the 
publication of the JourNaL and the 
subscription price of the JOURNAL, are 
such as to show a loss. As you know, 
under the proposed constitution and 
amendments to the by-laws we are sug- 
gesting that dues be increased. It may 
seem that it is hardly necessary since 
we are holding our own, and it may 
mean that we are not justified in ask- 
ing for an increase in dues. However, 
so far we are only two hours along 
in this convention, and there has been 
at least one new project suggested 
which sounds pretty worthwhile, with 
Latin American Law. Mr. Stern 
pointed out that they needed secre- 
tarial help. We can hardly embark 
upon any new project unless we have 
a little more leeway in our finances. 
I believe Mr. MacDonald, when he 
talks about the JourNAL, will explain 
the new contract. I think that’s about 
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all I can give you as highlights. I will 
be glad to try to answer any questions, 
if you have any. 

Mr. Corrry: Are you quite sure 
that there are no questions to ask the 
treasurer? If there are no objections, 
I shall assume that the report of the 
secretary and the report of the treas- 
urer will be received and accepted. As 
you know, it has been our custom for 
some time past to have the treasurer’s 
accounts audited by a Certified Public 
Accountant. This has been done again 
this year, and we have referred this 
auditor’s report to an auditing com- 
mittee. The chairman is Mrs. Bernita 
Davies. Mrs. Davies, will you make 
your report? 


MRS. DAVIES’ REPORT 


It seems an unnecessarily long walk 
to make such a short report. I am 
pleased to report that the Auditing 
Committee had presented to it a report 
of the Wayne Kendrick Auditing Firm 
of Washington, and found that the 
report said that we are in good condi- 
tion and correct. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you very much, 
Mrs. Davies, for this reassurance. 

May we have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Codéperation with State Li- 
braries. My memory is that this com- 
mittee reported that they had no re- 
port. There’s no reason why someone 
might not make a suggestion as to 
what this committee might do next 
year since it didn’t function this year. 
I think the reason it didn’t function 
was because the chairman was unable 
to take part, and for some reason, no 
other chairman was appointed. Is 
there anybody who would like to say 
something about what a committee to 
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coéperate with State Libraries might 
do? 

Mr. Doo ey: I don’t know the iden- 
tity of the chairman of the committee 
on codperation with State Libraries, 
for the past year, but it is my recol- 
lection that it was the action taken 
by the state librarians at the law li- 
brary meeting last year in the City 
of New York which resulted in this 
joint meeting of state librarians and 
law librarians in Detroit, and that 
seems to be the highest kind of codper- 
ation when you can bring your entire 
membership of state librarians into 
associating with all the law librarians 
in the country. It should create good 
will in both associations. 

Mr. Correy: Are there any further 
remarks on the report of the commit- 
tee to codperate with state libraries? 
If not, then, we will pass to the com- 
mittee on State Bar Association pub- 
lications. This, by the way, was one of 
the most interesting and I am sure 
one of the most valuable reports in 
the whole pamphlet which was 
printed. I am sure that most of you 
will use this as a check list for the 
year to come. Is Miss Allen here to 
present her report? [The following 
report had been printed and dis- 
tributed previously. ] 

The Committee on Bar Association 
Publications of The American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries herewith 
presents its Report for the year 1948- 
1949, which Report has been compiled 
from the questionnaires presented by 
the various members of the Committee 
to the respective State Bar Associa- 
tions, most of whom have been very 
coéperative in furnishing the desired 
information: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BAR ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


STATE BAR ASSOCIATIONS: 


Alabama: 

The Alabama State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the month 
of August. The latest Report of pro- 
ceedings published is Volume 70 cover- 
ing the year 1947. Cost is $1.00 and 
can be obtained from Lawrence F. 
Gerald, Sr., Secretary of the Board of 
Commission of the Alabama State 
Bar, Box 87, Clanton, Alabama. This 
Bar Association is responsible for the 
“Alabama Lawyer” published quar- 
terly and obtainable from Walter B. 
Jones, P. O. Box 708, Montgomery, 
Alabama. Subscription price is $3.00 
per year. Current issue is No. 1 of 
Volume 10. The next issue is expected 
to be published in July, 1949. 


Alaska: 

Has no integrated Bar Association 
at the present time. Juneau, Ketchia- 
kan, Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome and 
Cordova each has a local Bar Associa- 
tion but to date no publication of any 
kind has been put out by any one of 
them. Some interest is being evinced 
in the formation of an integrated Bar 
Association, which may occur within 
the next year. 


Arizona: 

The State Bar of Arizona holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Spring, pub- 
lishing its proceedings in a bound 
volume. 1943 was the first year of 
publication and the most recent covers 
the year ending April 25, 1947. The 
next publication is expected in July or 
August for the year ending April 8 


and 9, 1949. There is free distribution 
of these volumes which can be secured 
from the State Bar of Arizona, 641 
Security Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Arkansas: 

The Arkansas Bar Association holds 
an Annual Meeting in the Spring of 
the year and the proceedings are pub- 
lished in the “Arkansas Law Review 
and Bar Association Journal,” a quar- 
terly which is a joint publication by 
the Law Department of the University 
of Arkansas and Arkansas Bar Asso- 
ciations. The Spring issue covers the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the Association and can be obtained 
from the Arkansas Law Review and 
Bar Association Journal, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. Distribution is free to mem- 
bers of the Association but to others 
the subscription price is $2.00 per year. 
The current issue is No. 2, being the 
Spring number of Volume 3. 


California: 
No response. 


Colorado: 

The Colorado Bar Association holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Fall. Pub- 
lication of its proceedings was discon- 
tinued as of 1940. Was first published 
in 1898 and Volume 48 was the last 
one published. Some of the copies are 
still available and can be secured from 
William B. Miller, Joint Secretary and 
Editor of “Dicta,” 319 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 
“Dicta,” a monthly loose-leaf publica- 
tion, is edited jointly by the Colorado 
Bar Association and the Denver Bar 
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Association. Was first published in 
1924 by the Denver Bar Association 
under the title of “Denver Bar Asso- 
ciation Record” which was changed 
to the present name in 1928. In Janu- 
ary, 1939, the Colorado Bar Associa- 
tion joined in the publication. It is 
distributed to all members of the Colo- 
rado and Denver Bar Associations, be- 
ing included in the membership dues, 
but it can be furnished to others at 
$1.75 per year. The current issue is 
No. 5 of Volume 26 and can be ob- 
tained from the Editor at the above 
address. 


Connecticut: 


No response. 


Delaware: 

The Delaware State Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall 
of the year and has not published its 
proceedings since 1941. It is not known 
when such publication will again be 
undertaken. 


District of Columbia: 

The Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia holds its Annual Meet- 
ings in the Spring and Fall of each year 
and is responsible for the publication 
of “The Journal” for the months of 
September to June inclusive. Its distri- 
bution is free. The proceedings of the 
Annual Meetings are printed in this 
publication. The current issue is No. 5 
of Volume XVI, May, 1949; the next 
publication will be June, 1949, and 
can be obtained from James J. Hay- 
den, Editor-in-Chief, 1323 18th Street, 
N. W., Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. This Bar Association is 
responsible for a publication “Practice 
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Manual for the District of Columbia 
Courts” which is distributed free to 
Association members and is available 
to non-members at $1.25 per copy. It 
is obtainable from The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1231 24th Street, Wash- 
ington 7, District of Columbia. 


Florida: 

The Florida State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring, and publishes the ‘Florida 
Law Journal.” The proceedings are 
carried in the respective Spring issues 
available about May or June. There 
are ten issues a year, January to June 
and September to December inclusive. 
The subscription price is $5.00 per 
year. The current issue is No. 4 of 
Volume XXIII, and can be obtained 
from the Florida State Bar Association, 
The Capitol, Tallahassee, Florida. 

The Florida State Bar Association 
has also proposed a new Constitution 
for the State of Florida, and a free 
copy can be obtained from the above 
address. 

The “Miami Law Quarterly” is pub- 
lished by the Miami Bar Association 
in coéperation with the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Miami, ob- 
tainable through The University of 
Miami, School of Law, Coral Gables, 
Florida at $3.00 per year. No. 2 of 
Volume III is the current issue. 


Georgia: 

The Georgia Bar Association holds 
an Annual Meeting in the Spring of 
the year and the Proceedings are pub- 
lished in a bound volume. The 1948 
Report of the 65th Annual session is 
the latest report. 1884 is the date of 
the first session. The Association also 
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publishes a quarterly Bar Journal. 
The current issue is Vol. XI, no. 4, 
May, 1949. The subscription price to 
the Proceedings is $2.50 per volume. 
The Journal cost is $3.00 per year, and 
to members $3.00 per year, included in 
annual dues. Mrs. Grant Williams, 
Executive Secretary, Georgia Bar Asso- 
ciation, Macon, is sales agent for both 
the Proceedings and the Journal. The 
State Librarian of Georgia exchanges 
both Proceedings and Journals with 
reciprocating agencies in forty-four 
states. 


Hawaii: 

The Bar Association of Hawaii 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer but issues no publication covering 
its proceedings. It does, however, once 
in a while publish articles of interest 
to the Bar. 


Idaho: 

The Idaho State Bar holds its An- 
nual Meeting in the Summer and 
publishes its proceedings in a bound 
volume, first of which was released in 
1923. The volume covering 1948 is the 
current issue. This publication is dis- 
tributed without charge to the mem- 
bers of the Association, Librarians and 
to the Bar Associations. $2.00 per vol- 
ume is the cost otherwise, obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Idaho State 
Bar, 309 Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
Proceedings of the 1949 meeting are 
expected to be ready for release in 
September. 


Illinois: 

The Illinois State Bar Association 
holds a Mid-winter Meeting in Chi- 
cago and an Annual Meeting usually 
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in June, but does not now publish its 
proceedings in a separate volume. The 
first volume of proceedings was pub- 
lished in 1879 but discontinued in 
1939. Back issues are free if available 
through the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation, First National Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, Illinois. The proceedings 
of the Illinois State Bar Association 
are now published in the May and 
June issues of the “Illinois Bar Jour- 
nal” published by the State Bar Asso- 
ciation monthly except July and 
August, first publication being in 1912. 
No. 8, Volume 37 is the current issue. 
Distributed free to all Association 
members. Exchange privileges are also 
extended but the subscription cost is 
$2.00 per year to all non-members and 
obtainable from the Illinois Bar Jour- 
nal, First National Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

This Association is also responsible 
for many miscellaneous publications 
distributed free to members, but at a 
charge to non-members. 

Chicago Bar Association is responsi- 
ble for the “Chicago Bar Record.” 
This publication is obtainable from 
the Association, 39 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Numerous Chicago 
local Associations are publishing regu- 
lar monthly bulletins. 


Indiana: 

The Indiana Bar Association holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Summer. 
Proceedings are summarized in the 
“Indiana Law Journal,” a quarterly 
edited for the Association by the 
Student Staff of Indiana University, 
School of Law, Bloomington, Indiana. 
No. 2 of Volume 24, Winter, 1948, is 
the current issue. Subscription price is 
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$3.00 per year, and some exchange 
privileges are granted. Obtainable 
from Indiana University, School of 
Law, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Iowa: 

The Iowa State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer. Its proceedings under the title 
“Annual Proceedings” were first pub- 
lished in 1874. “1948 Annual Proceed- 
ings” is the current volume, and dis- 
tributed free to members of the As- 
sociation, but at a cost of $1.50 to 
non-members. This Association also 
publishes “The News Bulletin,” a 
monthly, first published in December, 
1940. No. 5 of Volume IX, May, 1949, 
is the current issue. Free distribution 
to members of the Association and cer- 
tain Libraries, but the cost is $1.50 
per year to non-members. Also pub- 
lishes “Lay Opinions of lowa Lawyer, 
Court and Laws” through the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, Iowa State 
Bar Association; free distribution to 
members of the Association and cer- 
tain other State Associations and to 
others upon request. All above publi- 
cations can be obtained from Iowa 
State Bar Association, 1101 Fleming 
Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Kansas: 


The Bar Association of the State of 
Kansas holds an Annual Meeting in 
the Spring and publishes the proceed- 
ings in the August issue of the “Jour- 
nal of the Bar Association of the State 
of Kansas” which is a quarterly publi- 
cation of the Association. For members 
the cost is included in the membership 
dues but subscription to non-members 
is $5.00 per year. No. 2 of Volume 17 
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is the current issue and is obtainable 
from the Journal Office, County Court 
House, Topeka, Kansas. 


Kentucky: 


The Kentucky State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring and does not publish its pro- 
ceedings. The Association publishes 
the “Kentucky State Bar Journal.” It 
is distributed free to members of the 
Association and to Judges. Subscrip- 
tion price to non-members is 50 cents 
per year. No. 2, Volume 13, April, 
1949, is the current issue and can be 
obtained from H. H. Harned, Regis- 
trar-Treasurer, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Louisiana: 

The Louisiana State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring, proceedings of which are pub- 
lished each year. Volume 6, Novem- 
ber, 1948, covers the proceedings of 
that year and can be obtained without 
charge from the Association, 407 New 
Orleans Court Bldg., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. This Association also pub- 
lishes quarterly, the “Louisiana Bar,” 
which is distributed without charge to 
the members and State Bar Associa- 
tion Libraries. Subscription price to 
others is 50 cents per year. First pub- 
lication in 1942. No. 2, Volume 8, 
April, 1949, is the current issue, 
obtainable from the office of the 
Association. 


Maine: 

The Maine State Bar Association 
holds its Bi-Annual Meeting the 4th 
Saturday of January in the odd year, 
and, by recent custom, holds a Summer 
Meeting in the even year. The pro- 
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ceedings are published by the Asso- 
ciation. First published about 1893. 
Volume 37, October, 1948, is the most 
recent volume. This is distributed free 
to the members and can be obtained 
from Herbert E. Locke, Secretary, 
Augusta, Maine, and it is now pub- 
lished annually since the holding of 
Summer Meetings. 


Maryland: 

The Maryland State Bar Associa- 
tion holds a meeting in the Summer 
and a “Mid-Winter” Meeting in Janu- 
ary. Since 1896 its proceedings have 
been published in a volume entitled 
“Transactions, Maryland State Bar 
Association,” which is distributed free 
to the members and a limited number 
of copies for exchange with Libraries. 
This publication contains all Com- 
mittee Reports, discussions and busi- 
ness transacted, as well as the addresses 
made before the Association either at 
the Annual Meeting in June or its 
Mid-Winter Meeting in January. It 
also contains a list of the members, 
the Committees, and is to some extent 
indexed. Volume 53 is the current 
volume and can be obtained from S. 
Vannort Chapman, Secretary, 1012 
Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland, or from the Office of the 
Library Company of the Baltimore 
Bar, Court House, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


Massachusetts: 

The Massachusetts Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in June and 
publishes its proceedings in the 
“Massachusetts Law Quarterly,” a 
publication by this Association, which 
were first published in December 1915. 
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Prior to that time the proceedings are 
in bound reports, 1909 to 1915. The 
proceedings of the thirty-second An- 
nual Meeting are published in the 
October, 1948 issue. The subscription 
cost to members is included in the 
Annual dues. No. 10, Volume 34, is the 
current issue and can be obtained 
from the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion, Room 622, 53 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

The Boston Bar Association pub- 
lishes the ““The Bar Bulletin”; this can 
be obtained from the Association, 21 
School Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Law Society of Massachusetts 
publishes the “Law Society Journal” 
issued quarterly, $2.00 per year; ob- 
tainable from Hartley Cutter, Editor, 
20 Pennberton Square, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Michigan: 

The State Bar of Michigan holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Fall, but does 
not publish its proceedings. This As- 
sociation is responsible for the “Michi- 
gan State Bar Journal,” a monthly 
publication which was originated in 
1921. Distribution is free to active 
members of the Association. $5.00 per 
year to others and $6.00 per year, for- 
eign subscription. No. 5, Volume 
XVIII, May, 1949, is the current issue, 
and can be obtained from State Bar 
of Michigan, 412 Olds Tower, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

This Association and its Junior Bar 
Section issued a publication entitled 
“Survey of Conditions—The Practice 
of Law, Michigan, 1948,” which was 
distributed to all active members of 
the State Bar Association. There is 
no subscription cost and this publica- 
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tion is obtainable from the above 
address. 

“The Detroit Lawyer,” a monthly 
publication, except for the months of 
August and September, is issued by 
the Detroit Bar Association and dis- 
tributed free to the members of the 
Association. It is obtainable from the 
Bar Association Office, Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Minnesota: 


The Minnesota State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Fall, the proceedings of which are 
published in the Minnesota Law Re- 
view, a monthly publication, Decem- 
ber to June, by the students of the 
Law Department of the University of 
Minnesota. First published in 1903. 
No. 5, Volume 33, April, 1949, is the 
current issue. Subscription price is 
$3.50 per year. 

The Minnesota State Bar Associa- 
tion publishes a monthly “The Bench 
and Bar.” April, 1949, of Volume VI is 
the current number. Subscription 
$3.00 per year, obtainable from the 
Minnesota State Bar Association, 709 
New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Mississippi: 

The Mississippi State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Summer, the proceedings of which are 
published in the “Mississippi Law 
Journal,” a quarterly edited in con- 
junction with the Law School of the 
University of Mississippi. Subscription 
for members of the State Bar Associa- 
tion is included in the Bar dues but 
the subscription price to others is $3.00 
per year. No. 20, Volume 2, March, 
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1949, is the current issue obtainable 
from the Mississippi Law Journal, 
University, Mississippi. 


Missouri: 

The Missouri Bar holds its Annual 
Meeting in the Fall and publishes its 
proceedings in the “Journal of the 
Missouri Bar,” which is the official 
organ of the Integrated Bar of Mis- 
souri. The 1948 proceedings appear in 
No. 12 of Volume 4, December, 1948. 
Cost therefor is included in member- 
ship dues for members and some 
exchanges are made. Subscription 
price to non-members is $5.00 per year. 
No. 5 of Volume 5 is the current issue, 
obtainable from the office of the “Mis- 
souri Bar,” 22314 East High Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

The Kansas City Bar Association 
publishes the “Kansas City Bar Bulle- 
tin,” which is furnished to members 
and for exchange. Can be obtained 
from the Editor, David Skeer, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Kansas City Lawyers Association 
publishes the “Kansas City Lawyers 
Association, News and Announce- 
ments,” which it furnishes to its mem- 
bers and for exchange, obtainable 
from Robert B. Langworthy, Editor, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Montana: 

The Montana Bar Association holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Summer 
and publishes its proceedings which 
are distributed without charge. First 
published in 1900; September, 1947, 
is the current issue, covering the years 
1942-1947. The next publication is to 
be released in 1949. Obtainable from 
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the Law Library, State of Montana, 
Helena, Montana. 


Nebraska: 

The Nebraska State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Fall and its proceedings are published 
in the Nebraska Law Review, a quar- 
terly edited by the Association and 
the College of Law of the University 
of Nebraska at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
This publication was first issued in 
1922. March issue, Volume 28 is the 
current number. Subscription price 
$3.00 per year, and is obtainable 
through the above address. 


Nevada: 
No response. 


New Hampshire: 

The Bar Association of the State of 
New Hampshire Holds an Annual 
Meeting in the Summer. Proceedings 
covering 1944-1945 are now available 
at $2.00 from New Hampshire Library, 
Concord, New Hampshire. The next 
publication of the latest proceedings is 
expected within a few months and can 
be obtained from Willoughby A. Col- 
by, Secretary, 39 North Main Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey: 

The New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring and publishes its proceedings 
in a volume known as the “Annual 
Year Book.” First published in Decem- 
ber, 1901. December, 1948, most 
recent. Free distribution to members 
and certain exchanges. Subscription 
price to others $3.00. However, no 
extra copies of the “Annual Year 





Book” are available for distribution 
at the present time. When available 
they are obtainable from the Associa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. 


New Mexico: 

The State Bar of New Mexico holds 
an Annual Meeting in the Fall of the 
year, proceedings of which are pub- 
lished in a report by Lowell C. Green, 
Secretary of the Association, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and distributed without 
charge. 1948 Report is now available. 
This Association sends out a_ bi- 
monthly publication, ‘““The Secretary's 
Letter” which is distributed without 
charge to all attorneys in New Mexico. 
No. 3 of Volume 7 is now available, 
and both these publications can be 
secured from the Secretary. 


New York: 


The New York Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meetings in the 
Summer and Winter and publishes its 
proceedings in a bound volume, first 
published in 1878. Current volume is 
No. 71 published in July of 1948. 

Also publishes bi-monthly “The 
New York State Bar Association Bul- 
letin,” First published in 1928. No. 2, 
Volume 21, April, 1949, is the current 
number. Distributed to the Associa- 
tion members by allocating $1.25 of 
the dues thereto, and also distributed 
to other Bar Organizations, Law 
Schools and Libraries. Both these 
publications are obtainable from the 
office of the Association, 90 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 

The Association, as part of its serv- 
ice to its members, publishes the 
“Lawyer’s Service Letter” and also the 
“Legislative Reporter” which is dis- 
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tributed without charge to the mem- 
bers, Law School and Libraries. 

The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, 42 W. 44th Street, 
New York 16, New York, publishes 
“The Record” which is distributed to 
its members only and without charge. 


North Carolina: 


No response. 


North Dakota: 

The State Bar of North Dakota 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer, proceedings of which are carried 
in the “North Dakota Bar Briefs,” a 
quarterly published by the Associa- 
tion. Cost of distribution to members 
is included in their membership dues 
and some exchanges are made. Sub- 
scription price to non-members is $2.50 
per year. No. 1, Volume 25, January, 
1949, is the current issue and can be 
obtained from the Executive Director, 
Box 327, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
This Association also _ published 
through its Executive Director, two 
pamphlets, “Do You Need a Will?” 
and “Real Estate,” which were dis- 
tributed to the general public without 
charge; copies of these can be secured 
through the above address. 


Ohio: 


The Ohio State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in May and 
a Mid-Winter Meeting in Columbus, 
the proceedings of which are pub- 
lished in a weekly, the “Ohio State 
Bar Bulletin,” first issue of which was 
April 3, 1928. No. 12 of Volume 22, 
June 6, 1949, is the current issue and 
is furnished to the members through 
the payment of dues; cost thereof to 
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non-members is $8.00 per year. The 
Ohio Bar Association also sends to all 
Ohio Bar Associations a mimeo- 
graphed sheet entitled “Local Associa- 
tion Bulletin.” The current issue is 
No. 12 of Volume 1, April 27, 1949. 

The Cleveland Bar Association pub- 
lishes monthly “The Cleveland Bar 
Association Journal” which is dis- 
tributed without charge to its mem- 
bers and through some exchanges. 
Subscription price to others is $3.00 
per year. No. 8 of Volume 20, May, 
1949, is the current issue and can be 
obtained from the Cleveland Bar As- 
sociation, Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Cuyahoga County Bar Associa- 
tion publishes a monthly “Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association Bulletin” 
which is distributed without charge to 
its members and through some ex- 
changes. Subscription price to others 
is $1.50 per year. No. 3 of Volume 21, 
April, 1949, is the current issue and is 
obtainable from the Cuyahoga County 
Bar Association, 918 Society for Sav- 
ings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Akron Bar Association sends out 
every two weeks to its members and 
other Ohio bar associations, a mimeo- 
graphed publication entitled “Akron 
Bar Communications.” The current 
issue is No. 2 of Volume II, April 27, 
1949. 

Columbus Bar Association sends out 
every two weeks to its members and 
other Ohio bar associations ‘“Colum- 
bus Bar Briefs.” Current issue is No. 
28 of Volume IV, June 13, 1949. 

The Dayton Bar Association uses 
the “Daily Court Reporter,” a local 
daily publication devoted to legal, real 
estate, financial and various news as 
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its medium of publicity, carrying a 
column therein each Monday entitled 
“Dayton Bar Notes” and also a boxed 
announcement in several issues cover- 
ing the program for the following 
Monday’s luncheon. This publication 
also announces during the week any 
other publicity or items of interest to 
the Dayton Bar Association. 


Oklahoma: 

The Oklahoma Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall, 
the proceedings of which are not pub- 
lished. It does edit “The Journal” 
which is a weekly publication during 
the time the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court is in Sesssion. Supreme Court 
opinions are contained therein and 
the Bar Association material appears 
in the last issue of each month. The 
Oklahoma Bar Association was inte- 
grated in October, 1939, and the first 
issue of the Journal was published on 
April 6, 1940, and was listed as No. 1, 
Volume 11; No. 23 of Volume 20, June 
3, 1949, is the current issue. Dues of 
active members include the cost of the 
Journal and an exchange is carried on 
with some publications. Subscription 
price to others is $5.00 per year for this 
publication, which can be obtained 
from the Oklahoma Bar Association, 
827 American National Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: 

The Oregon State Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall, 
proceedings of which are not pub- 
lished except in news story form in 
regular monthly bulletins, but some 
addresses are re-printed in the Oregon 
Law Review. The Association edits the 
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“Oregon State Bar Bulletin,” a month- 
ly, which was first published in 1941. 
No. 8 of Volume IX is the current is- 
sue. Distribution is free to members, 
local newspapers and some Law Li- 
braries. It is obtainable from the Ore- 
gon State Bar, 902 Yeon Bldg., Port- 
land 4, Oregon. All Committee 
Reports of the Association are printed 
and distributed in advance of each 
Annual Meeting. 


Pennsylvania: 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer, the proceedings of which are 
published, the first in 1895. The cur- 
rent issue is Volume 53, 1948. Distribu- 
tion is free to members requesting a 
copy, and $3.00 a volume to Libraries 
and others desiring copies. The As- 
sociation also publishes the “Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association Quarterly” first 
published in 1927. No. 3, Volume 20, 
April, 1949, is the current issue. Dis- 
tribution is free to members of the 
Association, subscription to others 
$2.00 per year, obtainable from Mrs. 
Barbara Lutz, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, 401 N. 
Front Street, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association 
publishes the “Shingle.” 


Puerto Rico: 
No response. 


Rhode Island: 

The Rhode Island Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall 
but does not publish its proceedings, 
having discontinued this in 1929. Does 
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yublish an occasional ‘News Bulle- 
J 
tin.” 


South Carolina: 


The South Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion holds an Annual Meeting in the 
Spring, proceedings of which are pub- 
lished in the “South Carolina Law 
Quarterly,” edited jointly by the Bar 
Association and the University of 
South Carolina Law School; first pub- 
lished in June, 1948. No. 2 of Volume 
1 is the current number. Subscription 
price is $3.00 per year, obtainable from 
the Editor, South Carolina Law Quar- 
terly, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Norte: The proceedings of the State 
Bar Meetings entitled “Transactions 
of the Annual Meeting,” was 
discontinued in 1941 and resumed in 
1946 but was again discontinued in 
1948, when the proceedings for the 
year were published in the first issue 
of the “South Carolina Law Quar- 
terly,” June, 1948. 


South Dakota: 

The State Bar Association of South 
Dakota holds an Annual Meeting in 
the Fall, and publishes its proceedings 
in the “South Dakota Bar Journal,” 
first issue of which appeared in 1933. 
No. 4 of Volume XVII, April, 1949, 
is the current issue, and is furnished 
to active members through the pay- 
ment of dues. Subscription to others is 
$4.00 per year. Can be obtained from 
the South Dakota Bar Association, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


Tennessee: 


The Bar Association of Tennessee 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
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mer, the proceedings of which are 
published in issue No. 5, Volume 20, 
December, 1948, of the “Tennessee 
Law Review,” a quarterly and the 
official publication of the Bar Associa- 
tion, edited by the University of 
Tennessee Law College. Cost of this 
issue $1.00. This quarterly is dis- 
tributed to the members of the Asso- 
ciation upon the payment of dues, but 
the subscription rate to others is $4.00 
per year and can be secured from the 
Tennessee Law Review Association, 
Inc., 720 W. Main Street, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Texas: 


The State Bar of Texas holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Summer and 
publishes its proceedings in the 
“Texas Law Review,” a quarterly edit- 
ed jointly by the Bar Association and 
the University of Texas Law School. 
Published first in 1923 and continued 
with the 1948 proceedings appearing 
in No. 7, Volume XXVI, October, 
1948. The subscription price to this 
quarterly is $6.00 per year and can be 
obtained from the University of Texas 
Press, Austin, Texas. 

Subsequent proceedings of the As- 
sociation commencing with 1949 will 
be published in condensed form in the 
“Texas Bar Journal,” a monthly pub- 
lication which is mailed to the active 
members of the Texas State Bar As- 
sociation. Subscription price to others 
is $2.00 per year. No. 1 of Volume 12 
is the current issue and can be secured 
through the office of the Association, 
930 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 

The Dallas, Amarillo and Houston 
Bar Associations each recently pub- 
lished one page mimeographed month- 
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ly Bulletins containing announce- 
ments only. 


Utah: 

Utah State Bar Association holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Spring and 
publishes its proceedings in the “Utah 
Bar Bulletin,” first published in 1931. 
Current volume is No. 18. Distribu- 
tion is to the members of the Utah 
State Bar Association and such Law 
School Libraries as request it. It can 
be secured through the Utah State 
Bar, L. M. Cummings, Secretary, 332 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Vermont: 

The Vermont State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Fall 
and publishes its proceedings in bound 
form, the first of which was in 1878. 
Current volume is 41 covering 1947. 
The next volume is expected in June, 
1949, covering 1948 proceedings. Ob- 
tainable at $2.00 per copy from H. J. 
Conant, Secretary, Vermont State Bar 
Association, Montpelier, Vermont. 


Virginia: 

The Virginia State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Summer and its proceedings are pub- 
lished in bound form. First publica- 
tion was in 1889. Volume 59 covering 
1948 proceedings was published in the 
month of March, 1949, and can be ob- 
tained for the subscription price of 
$2.50 from the office of the Virginia 
State Bar Association, 601 N. Lom- 
bardy Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

The proceedings of the Virginia 
State Bar are also published and can 
be obtained from R. E. Booher, Law 
Bldg., Richmond, Virginia. 





Washington: 
No response. 


West Virginia: 
No response. 


Wisconsin: 

Wisconsin Bar Association holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Summer, pub- 
lishing its proceedings in a bound vol- 
ume. The 1947-1948 proceedings are 
published as Volume 35, the last sepa- 
rate volume. In the future the proceed- 
ings will appear in the respective 
August issues of the “Wisconsin Bar 
Bulletin” which is published by the 
Wisconsin Bar Association. This is a 
quarterly furnished to members of the 
Association at $2.50 per year and to 
non-members at $4.00 per year. No. 1, 
Volume 22, February, 1949, is the cur- 
rent issue and is obtainable from 
the Wisconsin Bar Association, 122 
W. Washington Avenue, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee Bar Association edits 
“The Gavel” which is distributed free 
to the members and can be obtained 
through the Association, 324 E. Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Law Review, a quarterly, 
is edited by the University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School, Madison, Wisconsin. 
No. 1 of 1949 is the current issue. 

Marquette Law Review is a quar- 
terly edited by the College of Law, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Subscription $2.80 per year 
through the office of the University of 
Marquette. No. 4 of Volume 31 is the 
current issue. 


Wyoming: 
Wyoming State Bar Association 
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holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer commencing in 1946, the proceed- 
ings of which have been carried in the 
respective Fall issues of “Wyoming 
Law Journal,” a quarterly publication. 
No. 1, Volume 3 is the current issue. 
This publication is distributed with- 
out charge to members, in good stand- 
ing, of the Bar Association, and by 
subscription at $2.00 per year to 
others, obtainable from the Wyoming 
Law Journal, c/o University of 
Wyoming Law School, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Note: Early proceedings were pub- 
lished in separate bound form com- 


mencing in 1915 and continuing ir- 
regularly to 1946, there being a print- 
ing only as material justified. How- 
ever, no publication has been had 
covering proceedings for the years 
1938-1945 inclusive. 


ETHEL KOMMES 
Lester D. Lopez 
HELEN LUMPKIN 
Marie RussELuL 
DorotHy SALMON 
Howarp L. STEBBINS 
James H. TisBetts 
Vioita M. ALLEN, 


Chairman 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BAR 
ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS. 1948-1949 


The Committee on Bar Association 
Publications of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, by reason of the 
late return of the questionnaire by 
several States listed originally as “Not 
Responding,” herewith submits a Sup- 
plemental Report to its Annual Re- 
port for the years 1948-1949. 


California: 

The State Bar of California holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Fall. It 
publishes its proceedings and the first 
issue was in 1928. This publication was 
discontinued in September, 1941, but 
resumed in September, 1947, for the 
year 1946-1947. There is free distri- 
bution to members and a selected list 
but the cost to others is $3.00 per vol- 
ume. The most recent and current vol- 
ume covers the twenty-first Annual 
Meeting, September, 1948, and can be 
obtained from the State Bar of Cali- 


fornia, 2100 Central Tower, San 
Francisco, California. 

This Association also edits bi- 
monthly the “Journal of the State 
Bar’, which was first published in 
1926. The current issue is No. 2, Vol. 
24. This publication is free to mem- 
bers, cost thereof being included in 
the membership dues; subscription to 
others is $1.00, and is obtainable 
through the State Bar at the above 
address. 

This Association through its “Com- 
mittee Continuing Education of the 
Bar” edits series of pamphlets on legal 
subjects which are distributed free to 
members of the Association and Law 
Libraries. The subscription price is 
30¢ to others. This Association also 
edits the following publications: 

Morrison Foundation Lectures 

(1940) 
Rules of Procedure (1947) 
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The California State Bar Act and 
Rules of Professional Conduct 
(1947) 

Rules and Regulations of the State 
Bar of California (August, 
1946) 

Directory of Local Bar Associations 
(May, 1947) 

These publications are obtainable 
from the State Bar of California at 
the above address. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association 
and San Francisco Bar Association 
each publish an Annual Report. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association 
edits the “Los Angeles Bar Bulletin”, 
which is published by Parker & Com- 
pany, subscription price is $1.00, ob- 
tainable from the Los Angeles Bar As- 
sociation, Fifth and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Connecticut: 


The State Bar Association of Con- 
necticut holds its Annual Meeting in 
the Fall and publishes its proceedings 
in the “Connecticut Bar Journal”, 
first published in 1927. Issue No. 1, 
Vol. 23, carries the proceedings of 
the 1948 Annual Meeting. The cost 
of this issue is $1.00. Distribution is by 
State Bar Association of Connecticut, 
95 Washington Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

This Association also edits quarterly 
the Connecticut Bar Journal. First 
published January, 1927, the current 
issue being No. 2 of Vol. 23. Subscrip- 
tion price is $4.00 per year or $1.00 
per issue, obtainable from the State 
Bar Association of Connecticut at the 
above address. 

This Association also publishes a 
“Digest of Legislative Acts”: which is 


distributed free to the members of the 
Association. 


Georgia: 

The Georgia Bar Association holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Spring. It 
publishes its proceedings in an Annual 
Volume, commencing in 1883. The 
current volume is No. 65, which can 
be procured through the Georgia Bar 
Association, Persons Building, Macon, 
Georgia, at the subscription price of 
$2.50 per volume. 

This Association also edits quarterly 
the “Georgia Bar Journal”, first vol- 
ume in 1938-1939. This publication is 
distributed to the members, cost in- 
cluded in annual dues and free to law 
libraries but the subscription price to 
others is $3.00 per volume or 75¢ per 
single issue. The current issue is No. 4 
of Volume 11 and can be procured 
from the Georgia Bar Association at 
the above address. 

Miss Ella May Thornton, State Li- 
brarian, Atlanta, Georgia, exchanges 
both proceedings and Journal with re- 
ciprocating agencies in forty-four 
states. 


Massachusetts Correction: 


Our Annual Report cites “No. 10, 
Volume 34” as being the current is- 
sue, obtainable from the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association, whereas the cur- 
rent issue is No. 1, Volume 34, and is 
obtainable from Mr. Howard L. Steb- 
bins, Librarian, Social Law Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Regret this er- 
ror occurring in our Annual Report. 


New York Correction: 


Our Annual Report recites that 
“The Record,” as published by the 
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Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York is distributed to its mem- 
bers without charge, whereas, it is also 
distributed without charge to all ma- 
jor Law Libraries in the United 
States.” 


Nevada: 

The Nevada State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Win- 
ter. It publishes its proceedings in the 
“Nevada State Bar Journal’, which 
made its first appearance in January, 
1936. The proceedings of the 1948 
meeting will be published in issue No. 
3, Volume 14. The subscription cost 
is $3.00 per year and can be secured 
from Mr. Joseph P. Haller, its Busi- 
ness Manager, Suite No. 1, Masonic 
Temple Building, Reno, Nevada. 


North Carolina: 


The North Carolina Bar Association 
and the North Carolina State Bar each 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer. 

The North Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion publishes its proceedings in vol- 
ume form, the first of which was issued 
in 1899. The current volume is No. 
45 and covers the year 1943. The sub- 
scription price of each volume is any- 
where from $2.00 to $5.00 per volume 
depending upon the cost. The next 
publication is expected about Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, and will combine Volumes 
46, 47, 48, 49 and 50 all in one large 
volume. This will be obtainable from 
the North Carolina Bar Association, 
Box 2387, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

This Association also furnishes its 
members general literature on various 
topics of interest to the legal profes- 
sion. 
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The North Carolina State Bar As- 
sociation publishes its proceedings 
yearly, first volume appeared in 1934, 
and Volumes 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 
covering years 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947 
and 1948 and will be received from 
the press about October 1, 1949, com- 
bined in one large volume, which will 
be obtainable from the North Caro- 
lina State Bar, Justice Building, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. The subscrip- 
tion price of each volume ranges from 
$1.00 to $3.00 depending upon the 
cost. 


Washington: 


The Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation holds its Annual Meeting in 
the Fall. The proceedings of this 
meeting are summarized in the ‘““Wash- 
ington Law Review and State Bar 
Journal”, which is a quarterly edited 
by the University of Washington Law 
School and the Washington State Bar 
Journal. It was first published in 
April, 1919,and the current issue is No. 
2, of Volume 24, May, 1949, distribu- 
tion is to attorneys belonging to the 
Washington State Bar Association and 
various subscribers. Subscription price 
is 50¢ per issue. It is obtainable from 
the Washington State Bar Association, 
501 Third Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash- 
ington. 

This Association also publishes the 
“Washington State Bar News”, which 
is distributed without charge to all 
attorneys belonging to the Association 
and others interested. This publica- 
tion is also obtainable from the Wash- 
ington State Bar Association, 501 
Third Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 

NOTE:—The Report and Supple- 
ment thereto for the year 1948-1949 
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cover all the States except West Vir- 
ginia, whose Bar Association did not 
return either the first or second ques- 
tionnaire forwarded and also Puerto 
Rico did not respond. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ETHEL KOMMES 
LesTER D. Lopez 
HELEN M. LUMPKIN 
MARIE RUSSELL 
DorotHy SALMON 
Howarp L. STEBBINS 
James H. Tissetts 
VIOLA M. ALLEN, 
Chairman. 


Marie RussE.LL: Mr. President, Miss 
Allen has asked me to present her re- 
port. The chairman of this committee, 
Miss Viola Allen, has done all of the 
work in preparing the report, which 
I am sure you will find to be valuable. 
She has asked me to present the report; 
I thought that was the very least I 
could do, and I am very happy to do 
so. You will find our report printed 
in the pamphlet containing reports 
beginning on Page 27. Since the re- 
port was submitted to the printer we 
have received returns from California, 
Georgia, Nevada and North Carolina, 
and that leaves us without reports 
from only Connecticut, Puerto Rico, 
Washington and West Virginia. I be- 
lieve that the committee plans to com- 
pile the material received in these 
latest questionnaires, and file supple- 
mental reports in the Law Liprary 
JouRNAL. Since the material in this re- 
port is largely informational rather 
than controversial, I suppose there 
will be no discussion of the subject, 
but the committee would be very hap- 
py to have any suggestions as to other 


information that might be desired by 
the members in connection with these 
Bar Association reports. If any sugges- 
tion of that kind occurs to anyone 
please tell Miss Allen or tell any mem- 
ber of the committee. I move that the 
report be adopted, Mr. Coffey. 

Mr. Correy: It has been moved that 
this report by the Committee on State 
Bar Association publications be adopt- 
ed. Is there a second? Moved and sec- 
onded. Is there any discussion. All in 
favor say aye. Opposed? The aye’s have 
it. The report is adopted. 

The next item on our program is a 
paper by Miss Frances Farmer on 
“The Reading Guide”. Miss Farmer. 


THE READING GUIDE 


Now that the time has arrived for 
me to tell you something of the his- 
tory and operation of the Reading 
Guide, I find myself slightly conscience 
stricken—for I cannot honestly say 
whether I accept the invitation to 
speak about the Guide because of a 
very keen interest in this publication 
or because it afforded such an excel- 
lent opportunity to even an old score 
with Bob Roalfe, strange as that may 
appear. 

Ever since Bob took occasion last 
year in New York during the panel on 
Legal Bibliography to express his 
opinion of bibliography manuals, es- 
pecially the variety whose attached 
problems require simply “the filling 
in of blanks” (as I seem to recall he 
put it)—and with an emphasis that 
left no doubt in the minds of his 
audience as to his appraisal thereof— 
I’ve been waiting for the opportunity 
of which I will take advantage later 
in this paper. 
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Now I’m certain of at least one at- 
tentive listener through the remainder 
of these remarks—that is, provided Bob 
is present at the moment. But to re- 
turn to the main topic! 

The Reading Guide which is pub- 
lished by the University of Virginia’s 
law students Publication Society for 
the Law Library has apparently made 
far more progress since its first number 
appeared in January, 1946, than even 
we at Virginia have realized. We have 
been made very aware of this recently 
by comparing statements of two of our 
readers. 

When the last number of the 
Guide’s first volume came from the 
press, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, then 
Dean of New York University’s School 
of Law and now Chief Justice of New 
Jersey, commented as follows about 
the Guide: 

“Its reviews of new books, of leading 
articles from periodicals, and of older 
books ‘from the stacks’ have a brevity 
and a pith and a breadth of selection 
that quite regularly causes me to break 
my rule against opening the pages of 
any periodical during office hours. I 
judge . . . that it has already attract- 
ed others as it has me.”’! 

Two weeks ago, just after the May 
issue had reached its readers the 
Guide’s reputation after entering its 
fourth volume was very emphatically 
brought to our attention by another 
reader who addressed the following to 
our Univers.ty’s President. 

“Dear President Darden: Before me 
is the May Reading Guide which I 
have just had time to complete. There 
is no doubt whatever in my mind that 
with the publication of each and every 


11 Texas Law and Legislation, Foreword 
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Guide the hearts of the Kremlin and 
Jerusalem are gladdened!” And after 
considerable variations on this theme, 
he signed “Very truly yours, etc.” 
Needless to say, we at Virginia feel 
that through oversight we played a 
rather mean trick on Secretary Ache- 
son. Certainly nothing in his brief case 
at the Foreign Ministers Conference 
so far has cheered the hearts at Mos- 
cow. Had we only tucked into his 
portfolio the May Guide the Confer- 
ence would doubtless have been a 
howling success and Stalin would have 
commenced circulating the Guide as 
a Sunday Supplement to Pravda! 
Incidentally, I have brought with 
me sample copies of the Guide—one 
complete set and the others are copies 
of the now famous May number, 
which no doubt will provoke some 
sort of Congressional investigation. 
Professor Sidney Post Simpson in 
an address delivered before this As- 
sociation in New York last year en- 
titled, “Bringing Life to the Law 
Library”? emphasized many of the 
conceptions of the library and the 
service it should provide which had 
already prompted the origin of the 
Guide. As a matter of fact, so thor- 
oughly did Professor Simpson survey 
what has been our actual experience 
that an excellent opportunity was pro- 
vided for one of our former staff mem- 
ber’s subsequent remarks, pointing out 
that the Guide was already implement- 
ing Professor Simpson’s suggestions. 
It was with genuine satisfaction, of 
course, that I heard our former asso- 
ciate, Mr. X.—who only a few months 
before has left us to join forces with 
Bob Roalfe—cheering thus for old 


241 Law Library Journal, 235-241 
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Dixie even after his migration to the 
West: But, alas this was evidently too 
much for the West’s Captain Bob 
(now the boss of Virginia’s loyal sup- 
porter)—for, much to my chagrin, 
when I later examined the minutes of 
that session printed in the Law 
Library Journal,’ I discovered that our 
former Mr. X’s flattering plug had 
been recorded as spoken by myself. I, 
somehow, have a strong suspicion that 
the Captain, who had himself deserted 
the Southland somewhat earlier than 
our Mr. X, had become adept at the 
guntoting ways of his new habitat and 
had obviously exercised his skill at 
holding his ammunition over the head 
of him who recorded our meeting’s 
proceedings. 

The origin and development of the 
Guide has been due altogether to the 
efforts of one member of our law fac- 
ulty. It was Professor Leslie Buckler 
who late in 1945 through a series of 
informal meetings with a selected 
group of students organized the Pub- 
lications Society whose editorial staff 
published the first issue of the Guide 
in 1946. 

At that time the law school enroll- 
ment was beginning to reach an un- 
precedented figure and the Law Re- 
view, having re-established a full staff, 
was unable to afford to a considerable 
number of other qualified students 
opportunity to participate in editorial 
work. This situation provided can- 
didates for an activity which Professor 


Buckler had long considered a desira- 


ble, and even a necessary, adjunct to 
the regular curriculum. Even law 
school curricula, re-designed to meet 
the changing aspects of orthodox 


3 Ibid., p. 241 
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courses, failed to afford the student 
an opportunity to view the demands 
of the profession for which he was fit- 
ting himself beyond the confines of 
case law. 

Time, being the controlling element 
that it is, in preparing assignments for 
class recitation, had reduced the in- 
clination of the student to develop 
reading habits in those fields of politi- 
cal science, economics and sociology 
which have begun to present new as- 
pects to situations which produce le- 
gal controversy. 

Although our law library was begin- 
ning to make available for the stu- 
dents materials in these fields to some 
extent, the books were failing to at- 
tract the student to the desired extent. 
Our professor’s conception of the law 
library coincided identically with that 
expressed to us last year by Professor 
Simpson that “a living law library 
must make possible ready access to the 
sources from which the law draws its 
life’* and that the law librarians 
should “put in every law library of 
the country a collection of books 
which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to think about living law.’’® 

Having made these statements, Pro- 
fessor Simpson, you will recall, pro- 
ceeded to present the suggestion that 
the law library advertise and that 
“every law library needs a good house 
organ for its users—a bulletin contain- 
ing not only titles of new acquisitions, 
but descriptions of the books.” ® These 
latter ideas which Simpson presented 
as very logical “suggestions” our Pro- 
fessor Buckler very adroitly presented 
4 Ibid., p. 236 


5 Ibid., p. 240 
8 Ibid., p. 240 
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to the librarian in the form of strategy 
for carrying forward his ideas in con- 
nection with his special group of 
students. 

I have come to recognize our Pro- 
fessor B. as a superior tactical expert 
and he has sold me completely on the 
idea of a publication for the law 
library before I realized that to put 
one out meant paper, mimeograph 
ink, stencils and manpower. But these 
are things, all of us have come to real- 
ize, law faculties expect librarians to 
pull out of hats and they seldom give 
us even a new lid, at that, with which 
to perform our tricks. 

However, the library staff was nour- 
ishing a bit of strategy, as well. Up to 
that point, aside from a few rather for- 
mal contacts, Professor B. to us had 
been quite afar off. We had a distinct 
feeling that the library had failed to 
make any impression on him either 
for good or bad and we always felt 
pretty much like displaced persons in 
his presence. 

You may be certain, therefore, that 
even though producing the Guide 
meant producing something from 
nothing, we would not have dared at 
this point to say “nay” to the proposal. 

(I cannot refrain from adding here 
that thereafter Professor Buckler be- 
came Chairman of our Faculty Library 
Committee and in that capacity has 
graciously devoted unlimited time and 
effort to helping us solve small and 
large problems alike. He has served as 
a great inspiration and benefactor to 
all of us ever since.) 

The Guide is now in its fourth vol- 
ume, but many of the operating meth- 
ods are still in the experimental stage. 
The present format leaves much to be 
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desired but financial resources have 
been limited. Pressure of library ac- 
tivities generally has been particularly 
heavy throughout the time of publi- 
cation and time has been lost in trial 
and error procedures. However, we 
have benefited, we believe, from these 
and we have prospects of improve- 
ments with the beginning of our next 
biennium—which so often serves as the 
real life line in a state institution. 

We were fortunate to secure shortly 
after original plans were laid an ap- 
propriation of $1000.00 to cover sup- 
plies. The stenographic work from the 
beginning had to be handled by our 
Law School Publications Office which 
was organized about the same time 
and which is under the supervision of 
the Law Library. The assembling and 
mailed distribution has been the task 
of the library staff generally. 

We undertook at first to prepare 
1200 copies, 600 for law students and 
faculty, and 600 to selected law alumni 
and law school libraries. Mailed circu- 
lation, all of which is gratis, has now 
risen to 1250 copies and 400 are re- 
tained for distribution to students. 
Printing costs, excluding personal 
service, have averaged $750.00 for an 
annual period and mailing costs 
$250.00. An attempt was made to im- 
prove the format through use of the 
multilith process at the University 
Press, but unfortunately this proved 
too great a strain on our budget and 
we have been forced to resort once 
again to mimeographing contents with 
only a printed cover sheet. 

Provided we can secure an annual 
appropriation of $2000.00 a year 
henceforth, we estimate that we will 
be able to provide a 12-page two col- 
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umns each, 814 x 11 format, printed 
by our University Press. It is believed 
that only by an improved printed 
Guide will we be able to maintain the 
present editorial level of the student 
staff. 

Tryouts for places on the Guide’s 
staff, similar to those designed for can- 
didates for the Law Review are held 
twice a year. Upon graduation, mem- 
bers of the editorial board of the 
Guide are awarded certificates of serv- 
ice similar to those awarded Law Re- 
view students. 

Book selection continues to be 
handled entirely by Professor Buck- 
ler. Publishers’ Weekly and other lists 
of this sort are routed to his office. Al- 
though most of our selections are 
marked “rush”, Buckler’s orders carry 
a “special rush”. Every selection goes 
first to his desk for a brief scanning 
and then to the Reading Guide’s office 
where the books are retained for fur- 
ther selection by the editors. Once a 
month the Guide’s managing editor 
goes over the remainders, and these 
are transferred to a current-reading 
shelf for the general reader. Books 
selected for review appear on special 
display shelves along with the new 
issue of the Guide the day on which 
that issue appears. These, together 
with current-reading books, circulate 
on a five-day loan basis. 

Thus far, cost for all selections for 
the Reading Guide, some of which are 
strictly legal materials, has not ex- 
ceeded $900.00 per year. 

Editorially, the Guide has reported 
recently published legal and related 
materials as individual titles or, where 
publication of several volumes on a 
pertinent and related issue coincided 
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fairly closely, a single issue has been 
largely concentrated on one topic. The 
advantage of covering for the reader 
fairly thoroughly one subject from 
several aspects and points of view have 
been consistently carried forward by 
means of the featured bibliography in 
each issue. 

Bibliographies have thus far been 
prepared either by a professor of law 
or professors in the college. Almost 
of necessity, this has been the case 
since the law student scarcely has op- 
portunity to draw together a special 
field as a whole. This is a weakness 
in the editorial training in the stu- 
dent which Professor Buckler feels will 
continue to exist because of the nature 
of a concentrated curriculum which 
the student must cover. The substan- 
tial coverage in bibliographies which 
the Guide is building up, however, 
will serve well the young lawyer who 
retains a complete file of the Guide 
on his shelves for reference once he has 
occasion to examine more thoroughly 
a reported survey. 

With the completion of considerably 
extended library quarters now under 
way at Virginia, we are looking for- 
ward to more tangible implementation 
of all of the ideas to which the Guide 
is devoted. We hope to have reading 
space, attractively and comfortably 
equipped to which the student can re- 
tire where he will find all of the ma- 
terials of Reading Guide character at- 
tractively displayed and which will be 
conducive to even more extensive gen- 
eral reading than pressure of class- 
room work now seems to make him 
feel he has time for. 

There are few days on which our 
library does not have some response 
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to the Guide. An examination of the 
issues to date indicate a distinct ad- 
vance in the editorial ability of the 
students. This activity has become a 
recognized opportunity for the stu- 
dent to think and write about matters 
of concern to his profession that are 
broader than the classroom approach. 
The law library has reaped rewards 
therefrom far in excess of its contri- 
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bution to this publication. We take 
pride, of course, in the opportunity to 
share even to a small degree in some- 
thing that has truly brought life to the 
collection. 

Mr. Correy: At this point we’re go- 
ing to listen to a paper by Mrs. Helen 
Lumpkin on State laws relating to 
materials furnished for exchange pur- 
poses. Mrs. Lumpkin. 


EXCHANGE ARRANGEMENTS AMONG 
UNIVERSITY LAW LIBRARIES 


Compiled for The Association of American Law Libraries 
by Mrs. HELEN Mattsy Lumpkin, Law Librarian, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
June 27-30, 1949 


Before I was appointed librarian of 
the law school at the University of 
Colorado, I suggested to the Dean 
that a bill be introduced in the 1947 
session of the legislature to provide 
the University of Colorado law school 
library with sufficient copies of the 
reports, session laws, statutes, etc., to 
exchange with other states. However, 
nothing was done about it at that ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

After I became librarian, July, 1947, 
I again suggested that an exchange 
bill be introduced in the 1949 session. 
To this end, I sent out a questionnaire 
to all the state librarians and the Uni- 
versity law school librarians. In this 
questionnaire I asked for the infor- 
mation tabulated on the mimeograph 
sheets which you hold. 

Although I neglected to ask for the 
citation of the state exchange act of 
the different states, a few libraries, in 
answering the questionnaire, not only 
volunteered the citation to their state 


act, but enclosed a copy of the act. 
The source of the material on the 
mimeographed sheets, therefore, is a 
combination of answers obtained from 
the questionnaire and my own search 
of the state statutes. Since our law 
library does not have a complete set 
of up-to-date statutes or session laws 
for all the states, there may be omis- 
sions in the mimeographed sheet. If 
any of you find such omissions for 
your state, please let me know so that 
I may make the necessary correction. 

I should like to explain the statis- 
tics indicated and then tell you of 
some of the notable features that I 
found in compiling the material. I 
hope you will ask questions and con- 
tribute any additional information. 

The first column represents the 
states. The next column indicates 
whether or not the university law 
library is given by law sufficient copies 
of law material to enable it to ex- 
change with other states. 
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I have indicated in the next four 
columns how many copies of the court 
reports, statutes, session laws, and leg- 
islative journals are provided for 
exchange. 

The column marked “others” in- 
cludes attorney general’s reports, bar 
reports, Judicial Council reports, and 
state manuals or yearbooks. I did not 
have room to give each one a column. 

The column marked “Acts” cites 
the latest act for the state. In assem- 
bling the material under this column, 
I used the statutes in the University of 
Colorado law library and also those in 
the Supreme Court library at Denver. 

The “X” in a column indicates 
that the library is given as many 
copies as it requires for exchange 
purposes. 

As to the notable features, I found 
that a few state statutes make specific 
provision for a copy of at least the 
state statutes to be placed in the of- 
fice of each full-time professor. 

Of the 48 states, 22 University law 
libraries have no exchange facilities. 
I do not consider ten or less copies a 
sufficient number to use for exchange. 
Certainly ten copies of the court re- 
ports should be kept for the use of the 
students. 

Of the states providing exchanges 
for the University Law Library, the 
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largest specific number allowed is 110, 
the smallest 25; only 4 states furnish 
exchange copies of all the material, 
from court reports to the column 
marked “others.” ‘Twenty-one states 
may exchange court reports, whereas 
only 14 states are given enough stat- 
utes to exchange. I account for this 
by the fact that in a great many states 
the statutes are privately printed. This 
is the case with the Colorado statutes. 
We have to buy them ourselves. 

Twenty-one states allow the ex- 
change of session laws, and eight 
states exchange legislative journals. 
Only five states provide material other 
than court reports, statutes, session 
laws, and legislative journals. 

I found the state acts indexed under 
every conceivable heading or entry, 
from “secretary of state” to “state 
printer.” 

In drafting the exchange bill for 
Colorado, I used the Nebraska bill as 
a model. I asked for 110 copies of 
everything, even though I had little 
hope of getting the statutes. You can 
imagine my disappointment when I 
saw the printed bill as introduced, 
giving the library thirty copies of court 
reports, no statutes, fifty copies of the 
session laws, and two copies of the 
legislative journals. 


APPENDIX TO THE PAPER READ BY MRS. LUMPKIN 


The attached two sheets tabulate the results of an investigation made dur- 
ing the past year, in preparation for securing passage of a Colorado statute 
authorizing the University of Colorado Law Library to secure copies of state 
publications for use in exchange arrangements with other libraries. 

Responses to a questionnaire which I sent to both state and university law 
librarians were good—about 75%. A few librarians volunteered citations of 
acts on the subject. Where the latest law was available to me, I checked and 
supplied the information and citations shown on the attached sheets. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TABULATION 


Numbered from left to right, the abbreviations at heads of columns mean: 
1. State: The university law library for each of the 48 states 
2. Exch.: Whether the university law library is given sufficient copies of state 
publications for exchange. “No” in this column indicates that the law 
library does not get sufficient copies. 
Crt.Rep.: Copies of court reports available for exchange 
Statutes: Copies of statutes available for exchange 
Sess. Laws: Copies of session laws available for exchange 
Leg. Jrls.: Copies of legislative journals for exchange 
Others: Copies of other state publications for exchange 
(Including atty. gen. rpts., bar assn. rpts., judicial council rpts.) 
8. Act: Citation of the act authorizing the publishing agency of the state to 
supply the library with the indicated number of copies for exchange 
In the tabulation, “X” in a column indicates that the law gives the library 
an unlimited number of copies for exchange. 
Although not indicated in the tabulation, a few of the laws provide that 
each full-time professor in the university law school shall be supplied with a 
copy of the state statutes. 


=F? 


UNIVERSITY LAW LIBRARY EXCHANGE ARRANGEMENTS 


State statutes giving University law libraries sufficient copies of reports, 
etc. to enable them to exchange with other University law libraries. 


Crt. Stat- Sess. Leg. Oth- 


State Exch. Rep. utes Laws Jris. ers Act 

Ala. Yes 60 60 60 60 60 1947 Act. Sec. 300. 

Ariz. Yes 60 50 50 50 1941 Act. Sec. 4-202; 19-209 

Ark. Yes 30 80 30 30 30 1947 Acts Sec. 170 

Calif. Yes 

Berk. 25 25 25 25 25 1945 Gov. Code Sec. 9791; 
L. A. 25 25 25 25 25 13660-67 

Colo Yes 30 50 2 2 1948 House Bill No. 182 

Conn. No 

Dela. No 

Fla. Yes 1948 Bill 

Ga. Yes 25 50 5 1933 Code Sec. 101-213 

Idaho No 6 6 

Ill. No 10 10 10 1947 Rev. Stat. Ch. 127, Sec. 
113. 

Ind. Yes x X as required Burns Code v. 10. 1945 Supp. 
Ch. 20. Sec. 49-1614, 1622. 

Iowa Yes 50 50 50 1939 Code Ch. 15, T II, Sec. 
237, 8 (1) 

Kan. Yes 75 60 1935 Stat. Sec. 20-208a; 1943 


Supp. Sec. 77-124. 
Ky. No 
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La. Yes 50 100 50 Dart 1939. La. Gen’l. Stat. vol. 
2. Sec. 2531, 2; 2532-6, 7, 8. 
Maine No 
Md. No 
Mass. No 
Mich. No 
Minn. Yes 100 100 = 100 1947 Laws. Ch. 365. Sec. 6. 
Miss. Yes 15-20 15-20 1938 Code. Sec. 2605; 
1942 Code Sec. 4200. 
Mo. Yes All, as required 1939 Rev. Stat. Sec. 10816, 17. 
Mont. Yes 50 x X as required 1939 Supp. to 1935 Code. Ch. 


17 Sec. 185 (7); 384. Ch. 
412, Sec. 5553. 8. 


Neb. Yes 110 110 110 + 110 1947 Supp. to Rev. Stat. Sec. 
24-209; 49-506; 49-617. 
Nev No 
N. H No 
N. J. No 
N. M. No 
| oe No 
N.C Yes 65 4 59 54 1943 Gen’l Stat. Vol. 3, Sec. : 
147-45. 3 
N.D Yes 50 50 1943 Rev. Code. Act 15—1121; | 
46-0402 ] 
Ohio No } 
Okla. No ‘ 
Oreg. No | 
Penn 
| ee No 
S. C. Yes 48 25 25 25 1942 Stat. Sec. 2109 (38) (40) } 
S. D. Yes 100 50 1939 Code Sec. 32. 0308; 55. 
0907. 
Tenn. \ 
Tex. Yes All as required Vernon’s Stat. Art. 4331b, . 
4334. 
Utah No 
Vermont No N 
Va. Yes 50 50 50 50 50 1942 Va. Code Sec. 365 (2) 
Wash. No x x 
W. Va. Yes All as required. Thru state lib. 1943 Code Sec. 5256, 5257 \ 
Wisc. No ‘ 
Wyo. Yes 50 1945 Comp’d Stat. Sec. 16-605. 
M 
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Mr. CorFrey: Have you any ques- 
tions you would like to ask on this 
report? If there are no objections we 
shall consider the report accepted, and 
pass now to the report of the Com- 
mittee on New Members. Miss Fran- 
ces Farmer has been our very able 
chairman of this committee. Miss 
Farmer. [The following report had 
been printed and distributed pre- 
viously. ] 


REPORT OF 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
1948-49 


The Membership Committee is 
pleased to report that 18 individual 
memberships, 13. institutional mem- 
berships, and 1 associate membership 
have been added during the current 
year. These memberships, together 
with their respective classes, are listed 
below: 

Individual Membership 
Miss Christine Bennett 

Shepard’s Citations 

Colorado Springs. Colo. 
Miss Agnes Bole 

Yale Law School Library 

New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Gertrude M. Cook 

University of Detroit Law Library 

Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Edith P. Coutts 

Yale Law School Library 

New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Glenn R. Donaldson 

Librarian, Kansas City 

Court of Appeals 

County Court House 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Mr. K. Howard Drake, Librarian 

University of London, Institute of 

Advanced Legal Studies 
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25 Russell Square 
London W. C. 1 
Mrs. Dorothy Foley 
New York University Law Library 
100 Washington Square, East 
New York 3, New York 
Mrs. Breta Fuller 
Yale Law School Library 
New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Mary Ann Hagberg 
Hennepin County Law Library 
Court House 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. George Higney 
Cahill, Gordon, Zachry & Reindell 
63 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
Mr. Frank Kavanaugh 
Kentucky State Library 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary R. Keenan 
Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee 
40 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
Mr. Richard W. Neal, Librarian 
Supreme Court of Alabama Library 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Mr. Leon Rice 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore 
15 Broad Street 
New York 5, New York 
Mr. Richard Sloan 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore 
15 Broad Street 
New York 5, New York 
Miss Mabel M. Smith, Law Librarian 
University of Houston School of 
Law 
Houston 4, Texas 
Mrs. Mary Helen Stevens 
Supreme Court, T. H. 
Honolulu 
Miss Daphne Thuillier, Librarian 
British Columbia Law Library 
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Vancouver, British Columbia 
Miss Virginia B. Till 

Law Librarian 

College of William and Mary 

Williamsburg, Virginia 


Institutional Membership 


Miss Genevieve Brown, Librarian 
Supreme Court Law Library 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Thomas R. Buker, Librarian 
Columbus Law Library Association 
County Court House 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Mr. J. Wilson Cutliff 
Law Librarian 
State Agricultural & Mechanical 

College 
Law School 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gallagher, Librarian 
Detroit College of Law 
130 E. Elizabeth Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 

Mr. Ozie H. Johnson, Acting Dean 
Texas State University for Negroes 
Houston 4, Texas 

Dr. Roberson L. King, Librarian 
Texas State University for Negroes 
Houston 4, Texas 

Mr. J. J. Lunsford, Librarian 
Central Law Library 
Hillsborough County Court House 
Tampa 2, Florida 

Mr. Paul Maddans 
New York Law School Library 
244 William Street 
New York, New York 

Miss Margaret G. Mahoney, Librarian 
Toledo Law Association 
Lucas County Court House 
Toledo, Ohio 

Miss Frances Sawyer-Henke, Librarian 
School of Law 
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St. Mary’s University of San Antonio 
112 College Street 
San Antonio 5, Texas 

Mr. Carson F. Sinclair, Asst. Librarian 
Supreme Court Library (Florida) 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Mrs. Margaret D. Stevens, Librarian 
Barnes, Hickam, Pentzer & Boyd 
1313 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Walter S. Young, Librarian 
Berks County Law Library 
Court House 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Associate Membership 


Mr. T. F. McMahon 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Although it was not deemed feasible 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Association to prepare descriptive 
literature for prospective members 
during this year, it is the belief of the 
Membership Committee that this 
operated as somewhat of a handicap 
in securing any large number of new 
members. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that descriptive literature be pre- 
pared as soon as practical for the 
forthcoming year. 

The Committee has undertaken to 
secure new members through a series 
of solicitations sent periodically to all 
prospects. In order to bring the As- 
sociation to the attention of prospects 
through repeated solicitations in the 
future it is recommended that the new 
literature be drafted in a_ series 
which may be distributed periodically 
throughout the year. A number of the 
new members who have been added 
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have come into the Association only 
after having been solicited on several 
occasions. 

It is further recommended that the 
Membership Committee be supplied 
with copies of the Association’s Direc- 
tory and sample issues of the Journal 
to be distributed along with the in- 
formation describing the Association's 
activities. The Committee has com- 
piled a file of all individuals who have 
been contacted during the current 
year but who have failed to make ap- 
plication to join the Association. This 
is being held for the newly appointed 
Committee with the thought that this 
may be of some help in the activities 
during the forthcoming year. 

All members of this Committee have 
been unusually active during the cur- 
rent year. Mr. Julius J. Marke, Law 
Librarian of New York University, 
and Mrs. Florence R. McMaster, Law 
Librarian of the Indianapolis Division 
of the University of Indiana, are 
specially commended for having 
brought in the largest number of new 
members. 

Hazet A. ANDERSON 
VERNA E. BAERTSCHY 
EuNIcE W. BEESON 
FRANCES BIBIK 
CAROLINE BREDE 

Eva Davis 

VINCENT E. FIoRDALIsI 
Marian G. GALLAGHER 
Percy A. HOGAN 
CHARLOTTE HOLBROOK 
ELIZABETH HOLT 
HELEN M. LUMPKIN 
Cyrit L. McDERMOTT 
LitLiAN C. McLaurin 
FLORENCE R. MCMASTER 
CHARLES A. MCNABB 
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JuLius J. MARKE 

BERTHA Moot 

Ira R. PRIDGEN 

DorotTHy SALMON 
FREDERICA H. TRAPNELL 
HIBERNIA TURBEVILLE 

Epa A. ZwInccIi 

FRANCES FARMER, Chairman 


MISS FARMER’S REPORT 


President Coffey, and members of 
the Association: The committee re- 
port on new members has been pub- 
lished, but perhaps, you would like 
to have me call to your attention that 
during the past year we have added 
18 new individual memberships, 13 
institutional memberships and | as- 
sociate membership. Since the report 
went to press 2 new individual mem- 
berships have been added: Mr. Donel- 
son of the Kansas City Court of Ap- 
peals and Mr. Mitchell of the Penob- 
scot Bar Library Association in Ban- 
gor, Maine. The thing that the com- 
mittee wished to emphasize in its re- 
port was the manner of soliciting new 
members for the forthcoming year. 
The committee this year felt that it 
had operated under a real handicap 
because of the lack of descriptive lit- 
erature. We realize that there were 
certain reasons why this could not be 
done during the past year, but we 
recommend very urgently that a se- 
rious consideration be given to this 
in the next few months. We wish to 
recommend especially that in the 
preparation of this descriptive litera- 
ture, that it be prepared in a series 
of communications from the Associa- 
tion. The committee this year solicited 
the prospective members through a 
series of letters. We felt that most of 
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those people that we contacted came 
in only after they had had a second 
or third communication. For that rea- 
son we feel that the descriptive liter- 
ature, if prepared in a series of proj- 
ects will be far more effective. We also 
recommend that there be prepared for 
the committee’s use a surplus supply 
of the Association’s directory, and also 
sample copies of the Journal, for we 
feel that these two publications will 
be largely instrumental in persuading 
prospective members to join the Asso- 
ciation. I wish to acknowledge at this 
time the very able assistance and co- 
6peration which the committee en- 
joyed from the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Miss Coonan. 

Mr. Corrty: Thank you, Miss 
Farmer. Does anybody have any sug- 
gestions for the membership commit- 
tee for the following year? If there are 
no objections we shall consider this 
report accepted. Is Mr. Fiordalisi here? 
We'll now have a report on the book 
exchange. [The following report had 
been printed and distributed pre- 
viously.] 


REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES EXCHANGE 


The Association of American Law 
Libraries Exchange continued to oper- 
ate during the 1948-1949 year without 
spectacular success or difficulty. The 
fees of the twenty-four participating 
member schools were forwarded to the 
Director by the Association Treasurer. 
These proceeds were utilized as 
follows: 


Expenses 
Chock Bios ..... $26.00 


Received 
$120.00 
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| errr ey 8.00 

EE on. nn at wile $34.00 
Unexpended 

ee $86.00 


The catalog cabinets mentioned in the 
1947-1948 report have not as yet been 
purchased. Surplus trays in the law 
library catalog have served as tempo- 
rary housing. The use of the latter 
will no longer be possible, and the 
card catalogs will have to be purchased 
from the proceeds of the membership 
funds. 

A considerable amount of confusion 
was discovered in the state code, 
statutes, session laws, and state docu- 
ment sections of the exchange files. 
Due to the fact that student assistants 
were used and will continue to be 
used, we reached the conclusion that 
a simpler means of separating these 
materials would facilitate the accurate 
filing. We, therefore, started and are 
continuing to transfer the items listed 
in these categories to various check 
lists. The use of the latter check lists, 
particularly for new listings, has 
proved effective from a functional 
point of view. It has eliminated a con- 
siderable amount of confusion and 
enabled us to use effectively student 
help in filing listings in the above 
mentioned categories. It is respectfully 
suggested that any future listings of 
materials from or available on check 
lists, if made by reference to the check 
list, would facilitate the recording of 
the listing. The following check lists 
are either already in use or will shortly 
be utilized: 

Jenkins, WILLIAM, “Collected Pub- 
lic Documents of the States,” 1947. 
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MACDONALD, GRACE E., “Check List 
of Legislation of States of U.S.A.”, 
1938. 

MacDOonaLp, GRACE E., “Check List 
of Session Laws,” 1936. 

MacDOonaALp, GRACE E., “Check List 
of Statutes of States of U.S. A.’’, 1937. 

MERICAN, H. B., “Check List of State 
Judicial Council Reports,” 41 L. L. J., 
135-44, (1948.) 

Morse, L. W., “Historical Outline 
and Bibliography of Attorneys-Gen- 
eral Reports and Opinions,” 30 L. L. 
J.. 40-237, (1937.) 

The exchange has utilized the 
double form postcards suggested in 
the report for 1947-1948 and has 
adopted the use of post cards to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of listings. 

VINCENT E. FIoORDALISI 


MR. FIORDALISI’S REPORT 


The report of the committee on the 
exchange has been filed and it has in- 
dicated that the exchange operated 
without any spectacular success. This 
is largely due to the fact that the great 
majority of the larger law libraries 
that in all probability have the ma- 
terial required by the small libraries 
do not find it convenient to list the 
materials. This is understandable—to 
list material is a great inconvenience 
and would require an abnormal ex- 
pense on the part of the larger law 
libraries. Some of the innovations 
made have been the use of the check 
lists to facilitate the listing of ma- 
terials. This innovation, I think, 
should meet with the approval of the 
24 paying members of whom probably 
not more than 12 are really partici- 
pating. It is not by way of condem- 
nation that we mention that 24 are 
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paying and only 12 are participating. 
It is felt that the exchange can effec- 
tively do a good job if the codperation 
of the entire membership is obtained. 

Mr. Correy: Does anybody have 
any questions he would like to ask 
about the book exchange? This mat- 
ter has been before us on a number 
of occasions, and in previous years 
some very good suggestions have been 
offered. Do you have anything to sug- 
gest at this time? 

Miss EvizABETH Hott: I wonder if 
the reason that there hasn’t been more 
coéperation is the fact that a lot of 
librarians do not know how the ex- 
change operates. 

Mr. Correy: This is just a note to 
the stenographer that this was Miss 
Holt of Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina, speaking. Now, Mr. Fiorda- 
lisi, can you answer that question? 

Mr. Fiorpa.isi: I feel that Mr. Pol- 
dervaart’s committee reports and my 
own committee reports for the last 
two years contain a certain amount of 
detailed information as to the method 
in which the exchange operates. I 
should be glad to prepare at some 
time in the near future a brief mem- 
orandum for publication in the Law 
LiBRARY JOURNAL as to the manner in 
which the exchange operates with 
other innovations which we have re- 
cently adopted. I think Miss Holt’s 
suggestion is very worth while and I 
hope that it will bring forth some de- 
gree of codperation among the schools 
that do not presently participate. 

Miss Eoise B. Cusuinc of the Ala- 
meda County Law Library: Our 
trouble is we do have materials, but 
haven’t enough staff to make up all 
the lists that the exchange requires. 
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Is there any way we can participate in 
the exchange without making up ex- 
tensive lists for which I haven't the 
time nor the staff? 

Mr. FiorpALisi: You will notice that 
the committee report indicates that 
we have adopted the use of the check 
lists, those that are published, to list 
materials. This would mean that you 
no longer need to file the 3 x 5 slips 
for individual items, but can merely 
by listing the entire series on one page 
or group of pages catalog the items 
on the check list for future reference. 

Miss Cusuinc: I haven’t had enough 
time to read the report. 

Mr. Correy: Are there any other 
questions or suggestions? Thank you 
very much. If there are no objections 
we shall consider this report accepted. 

Mr. Correy: It almost always hap- 
pens that for one reason or another a 
few committees are not active in a 
given year. The inactive committees 
this year reported as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH 
STATE LIBRARIES 

This Committee was inactive during 
the year due to the inability of its 
chosen Chairman to serve. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON JOB CLASSIFICATION 
IN LAW LIBRARIES 
It is regretfully reported that the 
Committee has been inactive this year, 
due chiefly to the inability of the 
Chairman to devote the necessary time 
to develop the program for the im- 
portant work before it. The Commit- 
tee has therefore no progress to report. 
HusBertA A. PRINCE, 
Chairman 
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MANDA MAE JOHNSON 
Francis X. DwyYeER 

Cuarves E. HALLAM 
MatrHew McKavittr 


REPORT OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A. A. L. L. Representative Matthew 
A. McKavitt writes there is nothing 
to report. 

[A letter of explanation from the 
Representative of the Association on 
this Joint Committee states that he 
made contact with the Joint Commit- 
tee’s Chairman and proposed a proj- 
ect, but that the Committee carried on 
no activities of a codperative nature 
during the year of his representation 
on it.—M. E. C.] 

Mr. Correy: The report of the 
Nominating Committee has already 
been announced in the Law Library 
Journal and has appeared on the 
printed ballots which have been sent 
to each member. For the record, how- 
ever, I wish to insert in the Proceed- 
ings at this point the Nominating 
Committee’s report, which was as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

LAW LIBRARIES 

For Officers, 1949-1950 
For President. 

Helen Newman, Librarian, Supreme 
Court of the United States, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

For President-Elect. 

Jean Ashman, Librarian, Indiana 
University Law Library, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 
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For Secretary. 

Margaret E. Coonan, Baltimore Bar 

Library, Baltimore 2, Md. 
For Treasurer. 

Elizabeth Finley, Librarian, Cov- 
ington, Burling, Rublee & Shorb, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

For the Executive Committee. 
(Three year term. One to be elected) 

Forrest S. Drummond, Assistant 
Librarian, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, New York, N. 
¥. 

Ervin H. Pollack, Law Librarian, 
Ohio State University Law School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Evetyn G. DeWitr 

FRANCES X. DWYER 

ALFRED A. MORRISON 
ELIZABETH H. NEWTON 
VERNON M. SmitH, Chairman 


Mr. Correy: The Elections Com- 
mittee (Miss Carolyn Hunter and Mr. 
Charles Hallam) informs me that the 
ballots have been counted and the re- 
sults of the election will be announced 
at our annual dinner on Wednesday 
evening. [Note: On the occasion of the 
annual dinner the results of the elec- 
tion were announced as follows:] 

PRESIDENT 


Helen Newman, Librarian, Supreme Court 
of the United States, Washington, D.C. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Jean Ashman, Librarian, Indiana Univer- 
sity Law Library, Bloomington, Indiana. 
SECRETARY 
Margaret E. Coonan, Baltimore Bar Library, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
TREASURER 
Elizabeth Finley, Librarian, Covington, 
Burling, Rublee & Shorb, Washington 5, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Three year term) 
Forrest S. Drummond, Assistant Librarian, 
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Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, New York, New York. 

Mr. Corrrty: This concludes the 
business of our first session. We shall 
now recess until this evening at eight 
o'clock. 


Monday Evening Meeting 

Mr. Correy: The meeting will come 
to order. The first item on the agenda 
this evening is a report of the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. The proposals for the 
revision of the constitution have al- 
ready been printed and sent to each 
of you. Some of you, to be exact, 140, 
have already voted. Those who have 
not voted may vote tonight. Before 
we take up the subject of the proposed 
amendments to the by-laws we must 
find out whether the constitution has 
been amended. I am going to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Constitution and By-laws, Carroll 
Moreland, to come forward and to ex- 
plain anything that you may want to 
ask about the proposed amendments 
to the constitution. We shall then 
proceed to ballot on the constitution. 
I want to remind you that at this time 
there can’t be any proposals to amend 
these proposed amendments. We must 
vote for or against the revised consti- 
tution as submitted. Now, Mr. More- 
land, will you be good enough to come 
forward. [The following report had 
been printed and distributed pre- 
viously. ] 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution has already submit- 
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ted to the secretary its proposals with 
respect to the amendment of the con- 
stitution. It has recommended that 
the constitution be amended to read 
as follows: 


Article I. NAME 

The name of this Association shall 
be American Association of Law Li- 
braries. 

[Identical with present Section 1.] 


Article II. Opyect 

The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It 
shall be conducted as a nonprofit cor- 
poration to promote librarianship, to 
develop and increase the usefulness of 
law libraries, to cultivate the science 
of law librarianship and to foster a 
spirit of coéperation among the mem- 
bers of the profession. 

[Identical with present Section 2.] 


Article III. MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or institution interested 
in law libraries may become a member 
of the Association by complying with 
the provisions of the by-laws. 

[Present Sections 3, 4(a), 4(b), 5, 
6 (a) and 6 (b), replaced by this article, 
will be Article I, Section 1 of the new 
by-laws.] 


Article IV. MEETINGS 

Meetings shall be held as provided 
in the by-laws. 

[Present Sections 14 and 15, re- 
placed by this article, will be Article 
II, Sections 1 and 2 of the new by- 
laws.] 


Article V. OFrricers AND COMMITTEES 
Section 1. Officers. The officers 





shall consist of a president, a president- 
elect, a secretary and a treasurer, all 
of whom shall be elected annually by 
the Association. The president and 
president-elect shall serve without 
compensation, and the secretary and 
treasurer shall receive such compen- 
sation as the executive board shall 
provide. 

Section 2. Duties of officers. The 
president, president-elect, secretary 
and treasurer shall perform the duties 
usually pertaining to their respective 
offices and such other duties as may 
be assigned by the executive board. 

Section 3. Committees. There shall 
be such committees as the executive 
board shall from time to time create. 

Section 4. Appointments. The pres- 
ident shall appoint all committee 
members unless the Association shall 
otherwise direct. 

Section 5. Terms of office. All of- 
ficers and members of committees shall 
serve until their successors are elected 
or appointed and qualified. 

[Section 1 is derived from present 
Section 8, and Sections 2-5 are derived 
from present Sections 8 and 9.] 


Article VI. Executive Boarp 


Section 1. There shall be an execu- 
tive board of eight, consisting of the 
officers named in Article V, Section 1, 
the last retiring president, and three 
members whose term shall be three 
years, one of whom shall be elected 
annually by the Association. The 
duties of the executive board shall be 
those usually assigned to such boards 
in similar associations. 

Section 2. The executive board shall 
have the power to fill any vacancy in 
elective offices except that of presi- 
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dent, the person so elected by the ex- 
ecutive board to serve the unexpired 
term. In the case of the death or res- 
ignation of the president of the Asso- 
ciation, the president-elect shall be- 
come president and shall serve until 
the end of his own elected term. 

[Derived from present Sections 8 
and 9.} 


Article VII. CHAPTERS 


Chapters of the Association may be 
created and governed under such con- 
ditions and subject to such regula- 
tions as may be provided in the by- 
laws. Any local or regional law library 
association, which does not desire to 
become a chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, may never- 
theless, become affiliated with the As- 
sociation under such conditions as 
may be provided in the by-laws, or, in 
the absence of such conditions, subject 
to such regulations as the executive 
board may establish. 

[Identical with present Section 13.] 


Article VIII. AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to this constitution 
may be proposed by the executive 
board or by a petition signed by 10% 
of the active members of the Associa- 
tion. Proposed amendments shall be- 
come effective when approved by two- 
thirds of the members voting in a 
ballot to be conducted by mail, in the 
manner provided in the by-laws. 

[Replaces present Section 17; the 
details with respect to the manner of 
conducting the ballot will be found in 
Article IV of the by-laws.] 


Article IX. By-Laws 
Any by-law may be adopted, re- 
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pealed, amended or suspended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting at any meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

[Present Section 16, with a change 
from a requirement of three-fourths to 
one of two-thirds. ] 

[Note: Present Section 7 is placed 
in the by-laws, as the first sentence of 
Article I, Section 2. Present Sections 
11 and 12 have been placed in the by- 
laws as Article III. Present Section 18 
has been eliminated, as being fully 
executed. | 

In view of the character of the 
changes in the constitution, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the pro- 
posed revision of the constitution must 
be voted on as a whole and not section 
by section. There is practically noth- 
ing new in the constitution. Contro- 
versial matter of detail is in the pro- 
posed by-laws which will be voted on 
at the annual meeting. 

If the revision is adopted, corre- 
sponding changes will have to be made 
in the by-laws. The Committee has 
also prepared the following revision 
of the by-laws, which incorporates the 
material deleted from the constitution, 
as well as changes suggested by the 
executive committee at its January, 
1949, meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Article]. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Classification of member- 
ship. Memberships of the Association 
shall consist of: 

a. Active members. Any person offi- 
cially connected with a law library, 
state library, or with a ge..eral library 
having a separately maintained law 
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section, may become an active mem- 
ber upon payment of annual dues. 

b. Institutional members. Any law 
library may become an institutional 
member upon payment of annual 
dues. The executive board is em- 
powered to determine whether the in- 
stitution applying for membership is 
a law library. 

c. Associate members. Persons not 
connected with law libraries may be 
elected to associate membership by 
the executive board, and shall pay an- 
nual dues. 

d. Sustaining members. Any person 
interested in law libraries may be 
elected to sustaining membership by 
the executive board, and shall pay 
annual dues. 

e. Honorary members. The Associa- 
tion may, at any regular meeting, by 
vote of two-thirds of those present, 
elect non-members as honorary mem- 
bers. 

f. Life members. The Association 
may at any regular meeting, by a vote 
of two-thirds of those present, elect to 
life membership those who have been 
members of the Association, but who 
have retired from active library work. 

[This is the material with respect to 
classes of membership which is pres- 
ently in the constitution, Sections 3, 
4 (a), 4(b), 5, 6 (a), and 6 (b).] 

Section 2. Dues, rights and privt- 
leges. The right of holding office shall 
be restricted to active members and 
the right of voting shall be restricted 
to active and life members. 

[Identical with present Section 7 of 
the constitution.] 

The dues to be paid shall be as fol- 
lows: 

a. Active members. The annual 


dues of active members shall be $7.00. 

b. Institutional members. The an- 
nual dues of institutional members 
shall be based upon the number of 
full time persons doing work of a pro- 
fessional character employed by such 
institutional members, according to 
the following scale: 

(1) Libraries having not more than 
two full time persons in their employ 
doing work of a professional character 
shall pay $14.00. 

(2) Libraries having more than two 
full time persons in their employ do- 
ing work of a professional character 
shall pay annual dues at the rate of 
$7.00 for each such person on their 
staffs, provided, however, that no li- 
brary shall be required to pay dues in 
excess of $70.00 per year in order to 
enjoy the full privileges of an insti- 
tutional member. 

Such persons on the staff of an in- 
stitutional member as are designated 
by the librarian and for whom the 
institutional member has paid $7.00 
each as its annual dues shall be en- 
titled to active membership in the 
Association without payment of in- 
dividual dues. 

[This is essentially the same as 
present Sections 1 and 2 of the by- 
laws. An attempt has been made to 
clarify those who are to be counted in 
computing the dues of institutional 
members. The executive committee 
has proposed the increase in dues.] 

c. Associate members. The annual 
dues of associate members shall be 
$15.00. 

d. Sustaining members. The annual 
dues of sustaining members shall be 
$50.00. 

e. Honorary members. No dues. 
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f. Life members. No dues. 

Section 3. The year for dues shall 
begin on June Ist, and the fiscal year 
of the Association shall begin on June 
Ist. The dues of members joining be- 
tween January | and May 3], shall be 
one-half of the annual dues for that 
fiscal year. 

[From present Section 1 (a) of the 
by-laws.] 

Section 4. Members failing to pay 
dues after the expiration of one year 
and after due notice by the treasurer 
shall be dropped from the member- 
ship. 

[Present Section 2 of the by-laws, 
with a slight change.] 


Article II. MEETINGS 

Section 1. An annual meeting of 
the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as the executive board 
shall designate. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be 
held at such times and places as the 
executive board may elect or the As- 
sociation direct. 

[This article is present Sections 14 


and 15 of the constitution.] 


Article III. NOMINATIONS AND ELEc- 
TIONS 
Section 1. Not later than October 


1, of each year, the president shall 
appoint a nominating committee of 
five members, no one of whom shall 
be a member of the executive board, 
to nominate candidates for the elective 
positions of president, president-elect, 
secretary, and treasurer, and member- 
ship on the executive board. Two 
candidates for membership on the ex- 
ecutive board shall be presented. 
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Names of candidates, together with 
their written acceptances, shall be 
presented by the nominating commit- 
tee to the president in sufficient time 
to enable the president to inform the 
members of the nominations prior to 
April 1, either by publication in the 
Law Lisrary JOURNAL, or by mail. 

Further nominations, except for the 
office of president, may be made upon 
written petition of two voting mem- 
bers in good standing. Such petitions, 
accompanied by written acceptances 
of the nominees, must be filed with the 
secretary of the Association not later 
than May 1. 

The secretary shall prepare an offi- 
cial ballot, including nominations by 
petition. The professional position of 
each nominee shall appear on this 
ballot. 

Section 2. Elections. The president 
shall appoint a committee on elections 
which shall have charge of the con- 
duct of the annual election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 

Prior to May 15, the secretary shall 
mail a copy of the ballot to each vot- 
ing member of the Association. Bal- 
lots shall be marked, sealed in plain 
envelopes, and returned to the secre- 
tary before June 10, in covering enve- 
lopes bearing on the outside the name 
and address of the member voting, to- 
gether with the words “Official Bal- 
lot.” The secretary shall check on a 
list of members the names of all mem- 
bers whose votes are received. The 
candidates receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared elected 
and shall be so reported at a business 
session of the annual meeting by the 
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committee on elections. In case of a 
tie vote, the successful candidate shall 
be determined by lot conducted by the 
committee on elections. In case the 
annual meeting is held before June 10, 
or if no annual meeting should be 
held, the report of the committee on 
elections shall be printed in the first 
issue of the LAw Liprary JOURNAL, fol- 
lowing the report of the committee on 
elections, or, in case the LAw Lrprary 
Journat has ceased to be published, 
shall be mailed to the members by the 
secretary before July 1. 

[This article is present Sections 11 
and 12 of the constitution, with slight 
changes.] 


Article IV. BALLOT UPON AMENDMENTS 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution shall be submitted to the sec- 
retary, who shall send notice of the 
proposed amendments to the voting 
members 30 days prior to the meeting 
of the Association at which they will 
be presented for discussion. Ballots 
shall be mailed by the secretary to the 
members immediately following the 
publication of the issue of the Law 
LipRARY JOURNAL which contains the 
discussion of the proposed amend- 
ments (or, at the discretion of the 
executive board, at any time follow- 
ing the meeting at which the amend- 
ments were discussed, provided that 
the ballots are accompanied by a sum- 
mary of the discussion). The execu- 
tive board shall specify the time for 
closing the balloting, but in no case 
shall it be less than 30 days after the 
mailing of the ballots. 

[New method of voting on amend- 
ments. ] 


Article V. CHAPTERS 

Any group consisting of ten or more 
active members of the Association, 
residing within the territory in which 
such chapter is desired, may apply for 
permission to establish a chapter of 
the Association by forwarding a peti- 
tion in writing to the secretary at least 
60 days before any regular meeting of 
the Association. The executive board 
may, after having made a proper in- 
vestigation, recommend to the mem- 
bers of the Association that such group 
be designated a chapter, or if the 
group represents a local or regional 
organization already in existence, such 
organization shall be designated a 
chapter, provided, however, that no 
chapter shall be established except as 
hereinafter set forth: 

(a) The formal name of every such 
local or regional organization must 
clearly indicate that it is a chapter of 
the Association. 

(b) No chapter shall adopt a con- 
stitution or by-laws inconsistent with 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association or engage in any activity 
in conflict with the program of the 
Association. 

(c) Of the dues collected from ac- 
tive members of the Association who 
are also members of a chapter, the 
chapter shall receive $1.00 and the As- 
sociation shall receive $6.00. 

(d) Chapters may accept as local or 
regional members persons engaged or 
interested in law library work, who 
wish to take part in local or regional 
activities only, and may collect sep- 
arate dues from such persons, but such 
local and regional members shall at no 
time exceed fifty per cent of the mem- 
bership of such chapter. Such local 
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and regional members shall not be 
considered members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, shall not 
hold the office of president of the 
chapter, and shall not have any of the 
privileges of members of the Associ- 
ation. 

(e) The executive board may dis- 
continue or suspend any chapter 
which, in the opinion of the executive 
board, has ceased to be active. 

[Present Section 3 of the by-laws, 
but subsection c is radically changed, 
and subsection e has been added.] 

Should the revision of the constitu- 
tion be rejected, the committee will 
present at the Detroit meeting amend- 
ments to the by-laws to carry out, so 
far as possible, the decisions of the 
executive committee at its January, 
1949 meeting. 

Forrest DRUMMOND 

Francis X. DwyYER 

Lewis Morse 

CARROLL C. MORELAND, 
Chairman 


Mr. Moretanp: I assume _ that 
everybody has read the proposed con- 
stitution. The members of the com- 
mittee are under the impression that 
it is self-explanatory. Therefore, I will 
make no comments, but will submit 
to questions. 

Miss NeEwMAN: Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to see a copy of the con- 
stitution as it was printed in the No- 
vember number of the Law Lisprary 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Moretanp: Miss Newman has 
asked that we postpone consideration 
of the constitutional revisions until we 
have had an opportunity to look at the 
November issue of the LAw LispRARy 
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JouRNAL in which the present consti- 
tution appears. That will be done in 
a minute, Mr. Coffey says. Are there 
any questions with respect to the con- 
stitution as it appeared in the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL and in the report of 
this committee? Mr. Coffey has in- 
formed you that when you vote you 
must vote on the whole thing because 
we made so many changes and took a 
good deal of the material out of the 
constitution and put it in the by-laws, 
on the theory that material put into 
the by-laws is the controversial kind. 
The other, the constitution, is just the 
skeleton of the organization. Mr. 
President, I move the adoption of the 
report of the committee with respect 
to the revision of the constitution of 
the Association. 

Mr. Corrrty: The proposal before 
us will be the adoption or rejection of 
the constitution in the form proposed. 
If you have no questions, we shall pro- 
ceed to ballot. It will be necessary to 
use written ballots. We shall ask you 
to vote for or against the constitution, 
to fold your ballot, and write your 
name. We have to do this in order to 
check against the file of those who 
have already sent in their ballots. Only 
those who are active members or life 
members may vote. Those who have 
already voted may not vote again. Just 
as soon as the ballots are distributed 
and the vote taken the ballots will be 
counted. I am going to appoint Tom 
Dabagh, Margaret Johnson and Mr. 
Francis J. Rooney to go to the back 
of the room and count those ballots at 
once, and tell us whether the consti- 
tution has been adopted or rejected. 
In the meantime we shall have certain 
reports of our committees. I hope Mr. 
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Price is here, and Julius Marke and 
Ervin Pollack. Mr. Dabagh has sug- 
gested that some of you may not re- 
member whether you voted by mail or 
not. If that is true, you want to be on 
the safe side, you can vote again. Your 
ballot will be thrown out if there are 
two for you. If Mr. Price is ready we 
should like to have him report for the 
Committee on Education and Place- 
ment. Now again let me remind you 
that if you have comments you must 
step to the microphone, but please 
don’t touch the instrument. This 
afternoon somebody threw the switch 
and some of the best remarks of the 
day are lost to posterity. Will you 
- come up please, Mr. Price. [The fol- 
lowing report had been printed and 
distributed previously.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND 
PLACEMENT 


Due entirely to the failure of the 
Chairman, this Committee neglected 
to perform its most important func- 
tion during the year—the formulation 
and circulation of information blanks 
to prospective candidates for positions 
and to employers of law librarians, and 
the compilation of the information to 
be furnished by such forms. The pres- 
sure of other matters has forced the 
Chairman to confine his Committee 
activities to less systematic corre- 
spondence and interviews having to 
do with placement, he having during 
the year written more than three hun- 
dred letters and held more than one 
hundred interviews. No record has 
been compiled of the results, but they 
have not been inconsiderable. 

Demands during the year were 


largely from law schools and candi- 
dates for positions therein, and practi- 
tioners, with a sprinkling of govern- 
ment agencies. The best salaries were 
offered by the government libraries, 
Federal, state and county, and also the 
best retirement conditions. Salaries 
generally are double pre-war rates in 
the middle range, with a considerably 
lower rate of increase in the higher 
and lower ranges, but they have not 
risen as rapidly, at least in the school 
field, as the qualifications demanded. 

Law schools now tend to demand 
men, law trained, preferably library 
trained as well, with good experience, 
and to offer them assistant professor- 
ships to begin with. This is all to the 
good, but too often the salary offered 
for eleven months to the assistant pro- 
fessor librarian is $1,000 to $1,500 less 
than that offered the teacher in the 
same institution for the two-semester 
academic year. The result is that at 
present the demand for librarians with 
the above qualifications exceeds the 
supply. However, conditions are defi- 
nitely more encouraging than former- 
ly. Several high grade law school grad- 
uates or students who are about to 
graduate have corresponded with the 
Chairman or had interviews with him 
during the year, in contemplation of 
entering the profession, and some have 
been placed in training positions. 
Positive recruiting efforts on the part 
of veteran law librarians are needed, 
however, especially in the law schools. 
Also, since the qualifications now be- 
ing asked for the better positions tend 
toward both law and library school 
training, it is earnestly advised that 
librarians now lacking either of these 
qualifications, who seek substantial 
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advancement, take steps to acquire 
them while on the job. In most in- 
stances this can be done, particularly 
where the librarian has library school 
but not law training. It should be 
pointed out that, while employers of 
law librarians, particularly in the 
school field, have become to a con- 
siderable extent convinced of the 
utility of library school training, they 
are late converts, and what they re- 
quire most of all for the better posi- 
tions is law training. 
Mixes O. PRIcE, 
Chairman 


MR. PRICE’S REPORT 

My report is in the printed reports, 
and I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Correy: Are there any remarks 
on Mr. Price’s report? Does anybody 
have any suggestions? Mr. Moreland. 

Mr. Moretanp: The only thing that 
disturbs me a little from Mr. Price’s 
report is that I don’t know how far 
he goes or can go at the present time 
in discovering those people who might 
be interested in an opening of which 
they are not aware. How many of the 
members of this Association are made 
aware of an opening for which they 
might apply even though they might 
not qualify? It seems to me in that 
respect the Association really hasn’t 
done as much as it might have done. 

Mr. Corrry: Are there any other 
comments or suggestions? Mr. Stern 
of California. 

Mr. STERN: We have quite a num- 
ber of catalogers in California and in 
other parts of the country who would 
like very much to get acquainted with 
the special problems of law libraries 
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and get into that line if there were a 
chance for them to go to a library 
school. I wonder whether a corre- 
spondence course, let’s say, for law 
library cataloging, could be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Coffey, that ampli- 
fier doesn’t seem to be working. 

Mr. Correy: Quite true. It is not an 
amplifier. It is part of the recording 
apparatus. 

Mr. Stern made the suggestion that 
in his library, or at least in California, 
there were a good many catalogers who 
would like to train themselves for law 
library work, but they have no op- 
portunity to go to library school. He 
wanted to know whether there might 
not be some arrangement by which 
they could qualify by correspondence. 
Does anybody care to make any com- 
ment on that suggestion? I’m sure that 
as far as a library degree is concerned, 
the answer is that credit could not be 
given for correspondence work. Would 
a prospective employer consider that 
work done by correspondence would 
fit a librarian to do law cataloging? I 
don’t know the answer to that. I doubt 
whether anybody does. Does anyone 
care to speak on the point raised by 
Mr. Stern? 

Mr. Price: I do not think that there 
is anything special about the catalog- 
ing of a law book. A law book is to be 
cataloged as any other book. Catalog- 
ers in the law library do not require 
special training to catalog law books. 

Mr. Correy: Are there any further 
remarks? If not, we shall pass to the 
report of the representative on the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion. Mr. Julius Marke. [The report 
previously printed was as follows]: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
(Council of National Library 
Associations) 

This committee was appointed by 
the president, Mr. Hobart Coffey, pur- 
suant to a letter dated May 12, 1949, 
in which the undersigned was re- 
quested to attend the May 27, 1949, 
meeting of the Joint Committee as a 
representative of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. 

Inasmuch as this Report is the first 
on record for the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, it may be proper 
to chronologically recite its history 
and activities to serve as a guide and 
background to an adequate compre- 
hension of its functions: 

On December 11, 1948, the follow- 
ing resolution was entertained by the 
Princeton Conference on _ Library 
Education: 

“It is recommended that there be 
established a joint committee on edu- 
cation for librarianship, for mutual 
exchange of information between 
library schools and various profes- 
sional groups.” 

The Chairman of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations, thereafter, 
in accordance with this resolution 
created the Joint Committee, appoint- 
ing Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director, 
School of Library Science, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass., as Chairman 
pro tempore pending formal appoint- 
ment later. 

The first meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee was held on January 21, 1949, 
where it was observed that the mem- 
bership thereof was appointive in 


character and it was subsequently 
agreed to enlarge its membership by 
giving it a joint quality. It was there- 
fore recommended to the Chairman of 
the Council of National Library As- 
sociations that 

“1. Each national association mem- 
ber of the Council of National Library 
Associations should be invited to name 
a delegate to the Committee if they 
have in their organization one or more 
standing bodies dealing with the prob- 
lems of library education; and. 

“2. If any of the present appointive 
members is also satisfactory to any 
association as its delegate, such mem- 
ber be named to represent it in order 
to limit total membership of the Com- 
mittee to a workable size.” 

At the Princeton Conference, on 
December 12, 1948, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

“It is recommended that if and when 
a joint committee on education for 
librarianship is appointed, a thorough 
survey be made by the committee to 
determine the most desirable educa- 
tion preparation for special libraries 
to serve as a guide to library schools 
in developing programs of training.” 

The Joint Committee on Jan. 21, 
1949, decided not to act on this resolu- 
tion until the committee was fully 
organized and that it should remain 
in abeyance until then. However, it 
did determine the nature of its func- 
tions, and set them forth as follows: 

“1. To point out to appropriate 
agencies, areas not covered in the file 
of library education that deserve 
attention; 

“2. To point out to appropriate 
agencies areas of overlapping and 
duplication; and 
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“3. To make certain studies in its 
own right, or to delegate those studies 
to appropriate bodies with provisions 
for ways and means.” 

The committee has been character- 
ized as a “watch dog” agency in the 
field of library education, analogous 
to the functions of the A. L. A. Fourth 
Activities Committee. Its functions 
are considered as policy-making rather 
than operative. It will deal mainly 
with the Board of Education for 
Librarianship and the Division of 
Library Education of the A. L. A., the 
Association of American Library 
Schools, and the library education in- 
terests of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 

At present, the Joint Committee 
comprises the following members: 


Representatives of National Assoct- 
ations: 


Richard S. Angell (A. L. A. Division of 
Cataloguing and Classification) 

Eileen Cunningham (Mrs.) (Medical Library 
Association) 

Frances Henne (A. L. A. Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People) 

Julius J. Marke (American Association of 
Law Libraries) 

L. Marion Moshier (A. L.A. Library Exten- 
sion Division) 

Irene M. Strieby (Mrs.) 
Association) 

Donald E. Strout (Association of American 
Library Schools) 

Maurice F. Tauber (Association of College 
and Reference Libraries) 

Edward Waters (Music Library Association) 


(Special Libraries 


Members at Large (or liaison mem- 
bers) 


Robert B. Downs (Director, University of 
Illinois Library and Library School) 

Ethel M. Fair (Director, Library School, 
New Jersey College for Women) 

Marie Louise Marshall 

Beatrice V. Simon, (Asst. Librarian, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada) 

Kenneth R. Shaffer, Chairman 
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The Council of National Library 
Associations has arranged for the rev- 
enue to be received from the sale of 
Issues in Library Education, the print- 
ed report of the Princeton Conference 
on Library Education to accrue to the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion as well as the balance of the funds 
remaining from the grant of the Car- 
negie Corporation of America provid- 
ing the money for the expenses of 
the Princeton Conference, with the 
consent of the Corporation, which 
consent has been received. 

The second meeting of the Joint 
Committee was held on May 27, 1949, 
at the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

Mr. Shaffer presided as chairman 
and summarized the purposes of the 
committee as “an assignment to stimu- 
late leadership in the development of 
standards and directions of education 
for librarianship.” 

The next meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee will take place the same time 
as the regional meeting of the A. L. A. 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, October 3-6, 1949. In the event, 
a quorum will not be available, it will 
occur as soon after as possible in con- 
nection with some other national pro- 
fessional occasion. However, it was 
agreed, that a full meeting should take 
place in connection with the A. L. A. 
Mid-Winter meeting in Chicago, Janu- 
ary 25-29, 1950. 

Plans were discussed and agreed to 
concerning the organization of the 
Joint Committee and it was stressed 
that an organization dependent upon 
representatives of national groups 
suffers in the continuity of its activi- 
ties as well as organizationally due to 
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their short terms. To permit repre- 
sentatives to the Joint Committee to 
have a sufficient term of experience to 
make an effective contribution to it, 
it will be urged on each national li- 
brary association to characterize the 
status of its representative as a con- 
tinuing one. 

It was pointed out that no public 
list of library schools accredited by 
the A. L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship is available to the pro- 
fession generally and particularly to 
State Certification Boards, Civil Serv- 
ice Commissions, and other bodies 
dealing with personnel evaluation and 
standards. Certain statements appear- 
ing in the Report of the Princeton 
Conference on Library Education (pp. 
29 and 38) appear to be in direct 
conflict. While BEL has indicated 
that accreditation is “frozen” for the 
present while new standards are being 
formulated, there are evidences that 
new programs of library schools form- 
erly accredited are being re-accredited 
or not being accredited. Some new 
programs have not been submitted to 
BE L at all so that their status is in 
question. The chairman was instructed 
to write to B E L asking that they pub- 
lish such a clarification as promptly 
as possible. 

Another item on the Agenda per- 
tained to the development of accred- 
ited comprehensive examinations in 
lieu of accredited library school train- 
ing. This brought to discussion the 
suggestion that examinations should 
not be accredited to any point where 
they might discourage recruits to the 
library field from training in accredit- 
ed schools. With the library profession 
attempting to recover from lowered 
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standards of recruitment during the 
war and post-war years, the time has 
now come to tighten its standards of 
training, thus attracting recruits with 
higher qualifications who will aid in 
raising the repute of the library pro- 
fession. A committee will be appointed 
to explore and recommend desirable 
action to be taken in this matter of 
Examinations and Standards of Pro- 
fessional Education, with the thought 
that it will work with BE L. 

I am indeed happy to close this re- 
port with the comment that serving 
on the Joint Committee on Library 
Education was a most interesting ex- 
perience. I believe that the American 
Associations of Law Libraries should 
at all times be represented at its 
meetings, for it is obvious that the 
Joint Committee is in a position to 
play an influential role in library edu- 
cation. Such representation should be 
a continuing one to allow for a suf- 
ficient term of experience to make an 
effective contribution to the activities 
of the Joint Committee. 

Juxius J. MARKE 
Mr. MARKE: 

Mr. President and members. This is 
a new committee and this is its first 
report. I believe that I have reason 
to presume that the report has been 
read as published. I do not feel it 
necessary to add to the written word 
save to impress upon this gathering 
what I believe to be its importance 
to us. Here we have an attempt for 
a mutual exchange of information 
among library schools and every or- 
ganized professional library group. 
Please note on page 45 of my report 
the organizations represented on the 
Joint Committee and you will readily 
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understand how important it is for the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies at all times to be represented as 
well. At the first meeting I attended, 
I gathered from the items on the 
agenda and from the comments that 
followed that the Joint Committee 
had great plans. It is prepared to 
stimulate leadership in the develop- 
ment of standards and directions of 
education for librarianship, and nec- 
essarily will investigate requirements, 
qualifications and backgrounds of 
training, for becoming a librarian in 
a specialized field such as medicine, 
law, music, etc. 

It was the sense of the group that 
met that whoever should finally be se- 
lected as a representative of a national 
group on the Joint Committee should 
be appointed as a permanent mem- 
ber in order to permit continuity of 
his activity on the committee. Groups 
like the Council of National Library 
Associations, it was felt, had probably 
suffered organizationally because of 
the short terms of representatives of 
many of the various national library 
associations. Therefore, I recommend 
that the American Association of Law 
Libraries follow this procedure in the 
appointment of their representative to 
the Joint Committee so that he may 
be familiar with the various activities 
of the Joint Committee at all times 
without the need for orientation. 

My difficulty at present is that the 
proceedings of the Joint Committee 
are supposed to be confidential, and I 
was advised not to indicate too much 
of what had been planned. One item 
discussed at the meeting pertained to 
interesting certain national founda- 
tions in financing a proposed project. 
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I believe I am not authorized at pres- 
ent to discuss its features save to indi- 
cate that it will involve quite a bit of 
money and will play a most important 
role in the development of special li- 
brarianship. It also intends to look 
into the problem of accreditation of 
library schools. 

It should be understood that this 
is a coOperative movement between li- 
brary schools and professional library 
groups in which the problems of spe- 
cial library groups in the development 
and education of recruits to their fields 
are considered, and therefore, it is 
vitally important that we indicate to 
them what we desire and what we 
need. 

In conclusion, I should like to say 
that I found it to be a very interesting 
meeting. It was held at the Bar Asso- 
ciation in the City of New York and 
was well attended by representatives 
of other national library associations. 
I felt that a very vital program 
was being arranged and could be 
effectuated. 

I have brought here a copy of “Is- 
sues in Library Education” which is 
a report of the conference on library 
education held at Princeton Univer- 
sity December Ilth and 12th, 1948, 
and to which I refer in my report. 
Anyone interested in reading it may 
borrow it for that purpose. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Marke. Does anybody want to 
make any suggestions or any comments 
on Mr. Marke’s report? If not, then, 
we will pass to the report of the 
Committee on Codédperation with the 
American Bar Association. [The fol- 
lowing report had been submitted and 
printed previously.] 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

The entire activity of the committee 
was carried on through its subcom- 
mittee on Coéperation with the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Survey of the 
Legal Profession. Mr. Ervin H. Pol- 
lack, Chairman of the subcommittee, 
has submitted the following report. 

The subcommittee reports the fol- 
lowing activities relating to the Survey 
which occurred since its appointment: 

1. The Survey planners favored the 
studying of law school libraries in 
conjunction with the survey of the 
schools. With this thought in mind, a 
law school questionnaire which con- 
tained a section devoted to law school 
libraries was drafted by the directors 
of the Survey. That portion of the 
Survey was submitted to the members 
of this subcommittee for considera- 
tion and criticism. Individual mem- 
bers of the subcommittee offered 
suggestions on improving the ques- 
tionnaire, which were forwarded to 
President Coffey for submission to the 
Survey group. 

2. A final draft of a law school ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the law schools 
this spring by the Survey planners. 
Upon examination this draft failed to 
reveal significant modifications of the 
earlier draft. 

3. The sponsors of the Survey pro- 
posed that the study of the non-law 
school libraries be considered sepa- 
rately from the law school group. To 
effectuate the survey of the non-law 
school libraries, Mr. Paul B. DeWitt, 
the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York, was appointed consultant to fill 





the vacancy created by Dr. Eldon 
James’ death. Mr. DeWitt is presently 
studying this program to formulate 
its scope and estimate its cost, for 
presentation to the directors of the 
Survey. 

In view of the separation of the 
library study into two segments, with 
the law school libraries being treated 
as a part of the law school survey, and 
with the appointment of a consultant 
for the survey of non-law school li- 
braries, the subcommittee believes that 
the essential advisory functions for 
which it was established have been 
performed. Therefore, it recommends 
that it be dissolved. 

ARTHUR W. Fiske, Chairman 


Mr. Potwack: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I would briefly epito- 
mize now the three essential items of 
the subcommittee’s report on the sur- 
vey of the legal profession. (1) The 
survey planners favor the study of 
law school libraries in conjunction 
with the survey of the law schools. 
With this thought in mind, a law 
school questionnaire which contained 
a section for the law school library 
was drafted by the directors of the 
survey. That portion of the survey 
was submitted to members of this sub- 
committee for consideration. Indi- 
vidual members of the subcommittee 
offered suggestions on improving the 
questionnaire which was forwarded to 
President Coffey. (2) A final draft of 
the law school questionnaire was sent 
to the law schools this spring by the 
survey people. Upon examination this 
draft failed to reveal significant modi- 
fications of the earlier draft. (3) The 
sponsors of the survey proposed that 
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the study of the non-law school li- 
braries be considered separately from 
the law school groups. To effectuate 
the survey Mr. Paul DeWitt, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York was 
appointed to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Eldon James. 

In view of the separation of the 
library study into two parts, the law 
school library and the non-law school 
library, and with the appointment of 
a consultant for the survey of non- 
law school libraries, the purposes for 
which our committee was established, 
have been performed. Therefore, it 
recommends that it be dissolved. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. Pol- 
lack. Now I am sure some of you will 
have questions to ask the chairman 
of this committee on the survey. 

Mr. More ann: I have no questions. 
I only wanted to know whether I could 
get an honest answer from Mr. Pollack. 
Does he recommend the discontinu- 
ance of this committee because of the 
questionnaire that was sent out by the 
law school survey committee? I hope 
so. 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Pollack, do you 
care to answer that question? 

Mr. Potiack: Well, that could be 
answered in two ways. I will merely 
say that we just feel that a greater 
effort could have been expended in 
terms of the review of the suggestions 
which we presented to the committee 
of the survey people. However, as 
far as the particular action which the 
sub-committee recommends, it is pri- 
marily based upon an interest in giv- 
ing to Mr. DeWitt a free hand in the 
non-law school program, and that is 
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the primary reason we have taken the 
action we have. 

Mr. Correy: Now, may I ask Mr. 
Pollack whether Mr. DeWitt has in- 
dicated that he doesn’t want the pres- 
ent committee continued? Does he 
want to pick his own committee to 
work with him on the survey? 

Mr. Pottack: I should like to read 
this communication from him, Mr. 
President, which will, perhaps, clear 
up that point. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR 
OF THE City OF NEw YorRK 
42 West 44th Street 
New York 18 


Paul B. DeWitt 
Executive Secretary 
June 22, 1949 
Dear Ervin, 

I am greatly disappointed that I am 
not able to join with you and my 
other friends at the A.A.L.L. meeting. 
I am sure you will all have a wonder- 
ful time. We also might have been 
able to advance the cause of the sur- 
vey. Circumstances here quite beyond 
my control made a change of plans at 
the last minute necessary and I am 
asking whether you would be good 
enough to read this letter by way of 
an informal report to the meeting. It 
will be largely in the nature of a 
resume of the matters we discussed in 
Dayton. 

In the first place, I want a top-notch 
committee and I am glad to say that 
you and President Coffey and Presi- 
dent Designate Newman have agreed 
to serve on it and do some work. I 
still want one or two more equally 
distinguished members. I welcome sug- 
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gestions. I think that the additions 
should, if possible, come from some- 
where near New York because this 
will save travel expense when we meet. 
I think also that since we are to 
survey libraries not connected with 
law schools it is necessary to have on 
the committee besides Helen a librar- 
.ian of a non-law school library. 

Once I have got your suggestions as 
to the committee membership I want 
to appoint the committee and call a 
meeting, probably in New York, or 
some place convenient for everyone. 
We would, as a first step, outline three 
possible types of survey. One would 
be the all-out survey which the Asso- 
ciation long has had in mind. I pre- 
sume we would have to start by com- 
piling a definitive list of law libraries 
with 10,000 or more volumes; that 
we would want to inquire carefully 
into methods of financing, personnel 
policies and library practices. In this 
type of survey we should also want to 
make on-the-spot studies of perhaps 
the Law Library of the Library of 
Congress and one or two of the larger 
non-law school libraries. We should 
also probably want to deal with the 
question of education for law librar- 
ians. In other words, we would end 
up with the kind of survey we all 
want. 

Then we would outline a second 
kind of survey. Here we would prob- 
ably have to confine ourselves only to 
those libraries in the Association’s list- 
ing of law libraries. We would prob- 
ably not go into questions of financing, 
except as the facts are known from 
the Association’s studies on this sub- 
ject. We probably could not deal with 
the education of the law librarian in 


any important way and we should cer- 
tainly have to leave out field studies 
and probably not consider the Law 
Library of Congress at all. 

The third type survey would be an 
old friend: the survey conducted by 
questionnaire. It is not necessary to 
talk about the limitations of that type 
of survey, if, indeed, it can be called 
a survey. We would simply try to get 
up the best kind of questionnaire we 
could, limiting its length to what we 
thought a harried law librarian could 
fill out on a hot summer’s day, and 
make a tabulation from guesses as to 
the validity of our data and let it go 
at that. 

Once we had outlined these three 
kinds of surveys we would put a price 
tag on each one. Then I would take 
our three little stalking horses and 
see whether I could sell one of them 
to Reginald Heber Smith, the Director 
of the Survey, who, as most of you 
know, is a generous man but tight as 
a drum with the Survey’s money, of 
which he hasn’t too much left. I think 
this is the only fair thing to do for 
Mr. Smith and the only sensible thing 
to do in our own interests. Mr. Smith 
should know what he can purchase 
with the money he has at his disposal 
and we should know what his resources 
will permit us to do. I should rather 
do the simple questionnaire as well as 
possible than to attempt an all-out 
survey with resources that would per- 
mit it to be only a poor job. I think 
it is unfair to Mr. Smith to ask him 
what kind of a survey he wants. He 
should be advised as to what the 
possibilities are and how much they 
cost. 

These, then, are the things I have 
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in my mind. If anyone has stayed with 
your reading of this letter up to this 
point, I hope some discussion will fol- 
low and that you will report to me 
on what was said. It will be most help- 
ful. If you all want to adjourn to the 
bar and carry on your discussions I 
think that will be a good idea, but 
you must not include in the cost of 
the survey the price of your drinks; 
nor will it be necessary in that event 
for me to have a verbatim transcript 
of your remarks, interesting as it might 
be. Meanwhile, I again apologize for 
not being able to be present and hope 
that you all have a very good time. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Paul. 
Ervin H. Pollack, Esq. 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Mr. Correy: Does anyone have any 
remarks he would like to make on Mr. 
Pollack’s report on the survey? Mr. 
Marke? Step right up to the micro- 
phone, and don’t touch it, please. 

Mr. Marke: May I ask Mr. Pollack 
to which schools the survey was sent, 
inasmuch as we did not receive a 
copy at New York University, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Correy: I dare say, Mr. Marke, 
that there is a copy in the hands of 
your dean, but he hasn’t yet had the 
courage to confront you with it. That 
is my guess. Now, I think that the re- 
port of Mr. Pollack deserves some ques- 
tions and some comments. I intend 
to make one comment myself. I think 
Mr. Pollack wants to say something 
more. 

Mr. Poxrack: I would like to say 
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this, Mr. President, that no members 
of the sub-committee had any part in 
either the preparation or the distribu- 
tion of the survey questionnaire; in 
fact, it was quite frightening to me 
when I had the misfortune of having 
a section of it sent down to me from 
our dean. I looked it over and brought 
it down to him, and indicated that it 
would take at least three weeks of 
full time work on the part of one or 
maybe two individuals on our staff to 
complete the questionnaire ade- 
quately. His comment was, “Well, 
what do you suggest?” I indicated to 
him some of the previous discussions 
which we had here at our last session, 
and he volunteered to write to the sur- 
vey people, which he did; and he made 
further suggestions which had been 
embodied in our previous suggestions 
to the committee. In reply to that, the 
survey director indicated to him that 
the only thing to do was to answer 
what questions you could. Now, he 
did not follow through on any of the 
suggested changes of the question- 
naire, particularly the listing of the 
hundreds of thousands of books which 
many of the larger law libraries are 
going to be confronted with, your ses- 
sion laws, your statutes, your side re- 
ports, all that material under the 
questionnaire listing as it is now em- 
bodied would have to be included. 
It’s a formidable questionnaire. What 
they intend to do with it, none of us 
knows, and we were confronted with 
the particular problem of trying to 
answer it at Ohio State. I’m very hap- 
py to say that we are typing it up 
now. That’s the situation that we’re 
in, and I’m quite apologetic for the 
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fact that we have had the type of 
coéperation that we have had from 
the survey people. 

Mr. Correy: As I stated in my re- 
port this morning, the amount of co- 
6peration which we have from those 
who were conducting the survey of 
law schools was very slight indeed. It 
took a great many letters from me to 
get a copy of that proposed question- 
naire in the first place, and as I men- 
tioned this afternoon, without any 
warning to us, the questionnaire ap- 
peared in its final form. I don’t think 
that anything we said had very much 
influence on the final project. Now, it 
seems unlikely that we can do any- 
thing about the law school question- 
naire. We shall have to fill it out. We 
may still have some influence on the 
form of the non-law school question- 
naire. State libraries would never have 
the patience to fill out the sort of 
questionnaire that the rest of us are 
probably going to have to fill out. 
If they did fill it out, I don’t think it 
would do anybody any good. How- 
ever, this committee has come forward 
with the recommendation that it now 
be discharged. I have the uneasy feel- 
ing that this recommendation is based 
in part on indications in Mr. De- 
Witt’s letter. Those seem to be that 
he, as an appointee of the survey com- 
mittee of the American Bar, prefers to 
select his own committee. Of course, 
that was what was done at the begin- 
ning. When Eldon James was appoint- 
ed consultant he appointed an as- 
sistant consultant in every state. I 
don’t think they functioned as a com- 
mittee, but still they had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. James, and not by 
the President of this Association. Ap- 


parently, Mr. De Witt has something 
of the same idea in mind. I do want, 
however, to explain the only corre- 
spondence I kave had with Mr. De- 
Witt has related entirely as to whether 
he could or would come to this meet- 
ing, and if he now seems to indicate 
that I have agreed to serve on this 
committee that is the first I have heard 
about it. That is not the first time 
that I have gone to sleep at night and 
awakened in the morning to find that 
I was on some committee that I have 
never heard of! Since this present 
committee has recommended its dis- 
charge, I don’t believe there is any- 
thing else for this Association to do. 
Consequently, if you have no objec- 
tions this report will, of course, be ac- 
cepted, including the recommenda- 
tion. It will then be up to the Execu- 
tive Committee to decide whether to 
continue this committee or appoint 
another one. Unless you have some 
suggestions or someone wants to make 
a motion, the matter will stand in that 
form. Is there anything further to be 
said on the subject? If not, we shall 
pass to other business. 

I shall now announce the results of 
the balloting on the constitution as 
conveyed to me by the tellers. One 
hundred and eighty-four ballots were 
cast on the question of revising the 
constitution. Our present constitu- 
tion, that is, the one under which we 
have been operating up to this time, 
requires a three-fourths vote of those 
voting either by mail or present and 
voting at the meeting. There were 
against the proposal 4 votes; for the 
proposal, 180. Without indulging in 
any extensive computation you can 
all see that the new constitution has 
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been adopted. Now that it has been 
adopted I want to be one of the first 
to admit that it is not perfect, and 
that at our very next meeting we shall 
be amending or revising the consti- 
tution again. Now that we are operat- 
ing under the new constitution we 
need to amend the by-laws, and I am 
going to ask Mr. Moreland to come 
forward and to submit to questions, 
if you wish to ask him anything about 
the by-laws. Unlike our balloting on 
the constitution we shall ballot on 
these by-law changes one by one. They 
can be amended from the floor, if you 
think that desirable. Mr. Moreland. 

Mr. Moretanp: If Mr. Coffey is the 
first one to say that the constitution 
as revised is not perfect and that we 
will undoubtedly amend it next year, 
let me be the first one to say that I 
shall have nothing to do with any 
amendment. I am under the impres- 
sion, not as well founded, perhaps, as 
Julius Marke’s, that you have read the 
by-laws. What we attempted to do in 
writing the by-laws, as they were 
printed in our reports, was to put into 
the by-laws the material which we had 
taken out of the constitution, and, 
also, to make some changes in certain 
portions of the by-laws as they already 
existed. In order to simplify matters 
we propose now to amend the entire 
by-laws as they stand by amending 
them to read as printed in the report 
compiled by the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution and By- 
laws, but with two or three exceptions. 
Do you wish me to read these by-laws 
as they are printed? Do you have a 
copy of the report with you? There 
are some extra ones here. 
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Mr. Correy: How many would like 
to see a copy? 

Mr. Moreanp: I will move first for 
the adoption of Article I, Section 1 of 
the by-laws as printed in the Law 
Library Journal and as submitted to 
the Association in the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. Correy: Members of the Asso- 
ciation, you have heard the motion. 
Is there a second? 

“T second.” 

Mr. Correy: The motion is sec- 
onded. Is there any discussion of 
Article I, Section 1? If there is no dis- 
cussion I shall put the question. All 
those in favor say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: To the contrary, “no.” 
The motion is carried. Article I, Sec- 
tion | has been adopted. We shall then 
proceed to Section 2. 

Mr. More.anp: Article I, Section 2. 
There is an addition to the section as 
printed in the report, and I think we 
will have to read the entire Section 2. 
The last sentence is the one which has 
been added and does not appear in this 
committee report. “Section 2. Dues, 
rights and privileges. The right to 
hold an office shall be restricted to ac- 
tive members and the right of voting 
shall be restricted to active and life 
members. All members except institu- 
tional members shall receive the Law 
LipRARY JOURNAL as a part of their 
membership.” I made a mistake—that 
is not all of it. It is just the first para- 
graph. With respect to the rest of Sec- 
tion 2 of Article I there are no changes 
which we have to suggest at this time, 
and, therefore, I move the adoption 
of Article I, Section 2 as printed with 
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the addition, at the end of the first 
paragraph, of the following sentence: 
“All members except institutional 
members shall receive the Law Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL as a part of their 
membership.” 

Mr. Corrrey: You have heard the 
motion. Is there a second? 

“I second.” 

Mr. Correy: The motion is second- 
ed. Is there any discussion of Article I, 
Section 2? 

QueEsTIon: I am wondering if I am 
confused? 

Mr. Correy: Will you please an- 
nounce your name? 

Eloise B. Cushing, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. I am wondering if I am con- 
fused. That is, regarding voting, and 
now we are putting in the question of 
getting the JouRNAL. That would mean 
that we people who come in under 
institutional membership would not 
get the JouRNAL. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Moretanp: Miss Cushing, if 
you will look at Section | there are, I 
think, six types of members, one of 
them is the active member and the 
second one is the institutional mem- 
ber. There is no such thing as an in- 
dividual who is an institutional mem- 
ber. The institution may be a member, 
but at the same time the staff of that 
institution, either one or more, de- 
pending on the circumstances, is an 
active member of the Association, and 
gets the JOURNAL, as an active member, 
The institution does not get a JOURNAL 
for itself. Those who are members by 
virtue of dues paid by the institution 
for its dues could receive individually 
the Law Liprary JOURNAL, and wheth- 
er or not the librarian puts his fingers 
on the copies that come in addressed to 


the individual members I leave up to 
the librarian. 

Miss Cusuinc: I see. Well, that’s 
just what I wanted to have cleared up, 
to be sure there was no misunder- 
standing because even though they’re 
institutional members they will get 
the Journal. 

Mr. Correy: Is there any further 
discussion? You will note that this 
proposal carries with it a change in 
the dues. If there is no discussion I 
shall put the question. Mr. Lopez. 

Mr. Lopez: The question in my 
mind relates to the definition of who 
are professional staff members. Our 
membership covers all full time staff 
members. Should we, therefore, reduce 
our membership quota by the equiva- 
lent to only professional staff mem- 
bers? 

Mr. Moretanp: We were expecting 
to get away from what was a very bad 
situation by making the requirement 
that all full time members of the staff 
which I always thought included a full 
time page should be included in this 
counting of the number of the staff. 
We discussed this at the Executive 
Committee meeting. The Executive 
Committee disagreed with us, and I 
think, perhaps, the present wording 
was suggested by Mr. Coffey. It seemed 
to us that we should limit the number 
of people who would be counted as 
members of a staff of an institutional 
member, and it seems only reasonable 
that only those people who are doing 
work of a professional character 
should have to be included by the 
librarians when it came to making up 
the number of people for whom dues 
are going to have to be paid to the 
Association. You still have a question 
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of definition when you decide who on 
your staff is doing professional work, 
but we'll leave that to your discretion 
at this time. The other way, we’ll all 
be cheating. I know I was, because I 
didn’t feel that the stenographer who 
worked full time for me, who had no 
interest in law libraries other than it 
was a job for her, should be a member 
and have her dues paid. Now that 
eliminates that. It’s up to you to de- 
cide who on your staff is doing work 
of a professional character. Now, I 
don’t see that there’s any problem, 
other than the one which we still have 
on that particular score. 

Mr. Correy: Are there any further 
questions? Any further discussion? Mr. 
Price of Columbia. 

Mr. Price: Based entirely upon an- 
ticipated reaction in my own library 
I am inclined to doubt that the in- 
creased dues will bring in as much as 
the present dues. I am very much of 
the opinion that I shall find it ex- 
tremely difficult and may not advise 
that my library put up $70 as an in- 
stitutional member. We have had to 
pull in our horns. By October 1, I 
have to make an outline and a revi- 
sion of my entire continuations, which 
amounts to some $19,000 or $20,000 
and I’m going to find it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to justify 
this, and I, therefore, doubt that aug- 
mented dues will bring in as much 
as the present. 

Mr. More.anp: I turn the answer 
to that one over to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Correy: The committee did 
discuss this at the mid-winter meeting, 
and was of the opinion, or at least 
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had the hope, that this would bring 
more money into the treasury. We 
clearly need it. I think it is quite pos- 
sible that at the end of this year we 
may conclude that we have reached 
the point of diminishing returns; that 
we won't have any more money than 
we had before. As I mentioned at the 
beginning of the discussion, any one 
of these sections, or sub-sections is open 
to amendment from the floor. If any- 
one wishes to move that a change 
be made in this proposed language 
it is perfectly proper to do so. Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Price: You know the expres- 
sion about letting sleeping dogs lie. 
At the time Oscar Orman first pro- 
posed this institutional membership 
there was difficulty in getting my li- 
brary committee to accept. They have 
never been asked to review the matter 
since. If we dropped it and brought 
it back up again I am not quite sure 
that we could automatically reinstate 
it. I would think we would do better 
to put a maximum of $50, rather 
than $70. 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Price, do you pro- 
pose this as an amendment? That the 
word “seventy” in Section b 2 be 
changed to “fifty.” Is that your pro- 
posal, Mr. Price? 

SOMEONE ANSWERS: $49 . . . make 
it an even $7. 

Mr. Correy: I understand it is pro- 
posed that the figure $70 in Section b 
2 be changed to $49. 

Mr. Price: For purposes of this dis- 
cussion I’ll make that motion. 

Mr. Correy: Is there a second to 
this amendment? 

“I second.” 
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Mr. Correy: Is there any discussion 
on this proposed amendment? The 
proposal is to cut down the total 
amount that any library will be re- 
quired to pay from $70 to $49. Mr. 
Moreland. 

Mr. Moretanp: May I make a sug- 
gestion? I see no reason why Mr. Price 
could not, if he wanted to, the powers 
that be allowing, pay for his member- 
ship and as many others as he wanted 
to without being institutional mem- 
bers. You cannot do that? My sugges- 
tion is no good to you then. 

Mr. Correy: Is there any further 
discussion on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Price and seconded by 
Mr. Marke? If not, I will put the 
question. All in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.” 

“No.” 

Mr. Corrry: The no’s appear to 
have it. Unless you call for a show 
of hands I shall rule that this pro- 
posed amendment is defeated. We 
shall then proceed to vote on Section 
2, as it is printed. Are you ready for 
the question? We're now voting on Sec- 
tion 2 in its entirety. All in favor say 
“aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.” The 
motion is carried, and Section 2 is 
adopted. We shall now proceed to Sec- 
tions 3 and 4. 

Mr. More ann: Sections 3 and 4 of 
Article I have been printed and I 
move that those sections be adopted. 

“I second.” 

Mr. Corrrty: Moved and seconded 
that Sections 3 and 4 be adopted as 
printed. Is there any discussion? If not, 
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I'll put the question. All in favor say 
“aye.” 
“Aye.” 


Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.’’ Mo- 
tion is carried, and Sections 3 and 4 are 
adopted. We'll now proceed with Arti- 
cle 2. 

QuesTION: Mr. President, may I 
raise a question in regard to that 
Section 4? Is there any provision for 
reinstatement? 

Mr. Correy: Section 4 was just 
adopted, Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermott: I know, but there 
is no provision in the by-laws for re- 
instatement of an institution which 
has been dropped for non-payment of 
dues, or did I read it right? There is 
or there isn’t? 

Mr. Corrry: I presume that in the 
absence of any contrary provision any- 
body who wants to start to pay dues 
again would be welcome, but I must 
agree with you that there is no express 
provision on this point. Perhaps this 
will be something for the committee 
on the constitution for next year. 

Mr. McDermott: I think there 
should be a provision though for the 
reinstatement of a dropped member, 
and I suggest that one be drafted and 
presented at this or the next meeting. 

Mr. CorFrey: We shall now take up 
the proposed Article II, Sections | 
and 2. 

Mr. Moreanp: I have nothing to 
say with respect to Article II. It has 
been lifted bodily out of the constitu- 
tion. I move the adoption of Article 
II, Sections 1 and 2. 

“I second.” 

Mr. Correy: It has been moved and 
seconded that Article II, Sections 1 
and 2 be adopted as printed. Any dis- 
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cussion? If there is no discussion, Ill 
put the question. All in favor say 
“aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.” The 
ayes have it. Article II, Sections 1 and 
2 of Article Il are adopted as printed. 
We'll now proceed to Article III. 

Mr. Moreanp: Article III is Sec- 
tions 11 and 12 of the old constitution 
with some slight changes largely with 
respect to the statements concerning 
the election, casting of ballots, and so 
on. I therefore move the adoption of 
Article III, Sections 1 and 2. 

Mr. Correy: Is there a second? 

“I second the motion.” 

Mr. Correy: It has been moved and 
seconded that Article III, Sections 1 
and 2 be adopted as printed. Is there 
any discussion? If not, I'll put the 
question. All in favor say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.” The 
ayes have it. Sections 1 and 2 of Arti- 
cle III are adopted as printed. We 
shall now pass to Article IV. 

Mr. Morevanp: Article IV deals 
with the ballot upon amendment to 
the constitution. There are some 
changes made in the method by which 
the constitution is to be amended. Un- 
der the old constitution the method 
of amending the constitution was set 
forth in the constitution, and you may 
recall it was done upon ballots mailed 
to the members. A member could 
either mail the ballot in or hand it 
in person at the meeting, but it lacked 
one thing and that was elasticity. You 
had no opportunity to amend the 
proposed amendment at the meeting 
because those who had already voted 
by mail had to vote on the proposi- 
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tion that was originally proposed. A 
good many people found fault with 
that. I think it has some merit but it 
meant that you had practically two 
years to get anything across. This 
new method, I think, will obviate the 
necessity for such a protracted dealing 
with one particular portion of the 
constitution, and I think it will work 
out all right. At least I hope so. In 
any event if we find it doesn’t, it cer- 
tainly will be easy to change because 
it is in the by-law and can be done at 
any meeting. Therefore, I move the 
adoption of Article IV as printed. 

Mr. CorFrey: Is there a second to 
this motion? 

“Second.” 

Mr. Correy: Moved and seconded 
that Article IV as printed be adopted. 
Is there any discussion? If not, I'll put 
the question. All in favor say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Corrry: Contrary, “no.” The 
motion is carried and Article IV is 
adopted. We now pass to Article V. 

Mr. Morevcanp: The committee 
takes second place only to Mr. Coffey 
in admitting imperfections, but this 
is one that we can change. The con- 
stitution was one that we couldn't 
change, and therefore, I am suggesting 
at this time the substitution of lan- 
guage in the second sentence of Article 
V that now reads as we have printed 
it: ‘““The executive board may, after 
having made a proper investigation, 
recommend to the members of the 
Association that such group be desig- 
nated a chapter, or if the group rep- 
resents a local or regional organiza- 
tion already in existence, such organi- 
zation shall be designated a chapter, 
provided, however, that no chapter 
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shall be established except as herein- 
after set forth: The question has been 
raised as to the use of the word “may,” 
and the distinction between a group 
which is simply attempting to become 
a chapter and a group which is already 
organized. This is the language that 
we suggest go in instead of the second 
sentence down to the word “provided.” 
There is very little change, as you will 
note. “The Executive Board shall, aft- 
er having made a proper investigation, 
report favorably or adversely thereon 
to the members of the Association at 
the ensuing annual meeting, at which 
meeting the question of the establish- 
ment of such chapter shall be part of 
the regular order of business.” That 
language is to be substituted for the 
language which was printed, begin- 
ning with “The Executive Board” and 
ending with “chapter” in the second 
sentence in the first paragraph. In 
order to make the method more con- 
sistent since the Association acts upon 
the establishment of a chapter, it has 
been suggested, and on this I have no 
feeling, that Section (e) of Chapter 5 
read as follows: ““The Executive Board 
may, after proper investigation, recom- 
mend to the membership at an annual 
meeting the discontinuance or suspen- 
sion of any chapter which, in the 
opinion of the board, has ceased to 
be active.” With respect to that I 
have no particular qualms one way or 
the other. I do feel that it does have 
the merit of having the same kind of 
exit as it had entrance, and from the 
viewpoint of the chapter, I suppose 
it is probably more equitable. There- 
fore, I would move that Chapter 5 as 
printed be adopted with the excep- 
tion of the sentence beginning with 
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“The Executive Board” and ending 
with “chapter” and that the sentence 
beginning with “The Executive 
Board” and ending with “chapter” 
read as follows: ‘““The Executive Board 
shall, after having made a_ proper 
investigation, report favorably or ad- 
versely thereon to the members of the 
Association at the ensuing annual 
meeting, at which meeting the ques- 
tion of the establishment of such chap- 
ter shall be part of the regular order 
of business,” and substituting for the 
section (e) which we have printed the 
sentence reading “The Executive 
Board may, after proper investigation, 
recommend to the membership at an 
annual meeting the discontinuance or 
suspension of any chapter which has 
ceased to be active.” 

Mr. Corrry: You have heard the 
motion. Is there a second? 

“I second the motion.” 

Question: Mr. Moreland, to clarify 
the matter a bit. There are two words 
“chapter” in that sentence. How far 
do you intend to delete that? 

Mr. Moretanp: To the word “chap- 
ter” immediately preceding the word 
“provide.” 

Mr. Correy: It has been moved and 
seconded that Article V with the ad- 
ditions and changes just now ex- 
plained by Mr. Moreland be adopted. 
Is there any discussion? 

Mr. GARDNER: Mr. President, Dil- 
lard Gardner of the Supreme Court 
Library, North Carolina. No reference 
has been made to subsection (b) . Just 
addressing myself to the last half of 
that sub-section, it would read: “No 
chapter shall engage in any activity in 
conflict with the program of the Asso- 
ciation.”” That seems to me a rather 
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general proscription upon the activi- 
ties of a chapter. What is to be inter- 
preted as “the program of the Associa- 
tion?”” Would it reach matters under 
consideration by committees and not 
acted upon? What I have in mind is 
that these local chapters in their 
meetings acting on a regional basis 
and with very limited interest per- 
haps, from the area point of view, 
might often become interested in mat- 
ters which might ultimately become 
involved with some action taken by 
a committee of the Association acting 
on it, a similar matter, and going fur- 
ther. Just to what extent are we to 
consider past action over the years of 
the Association as constituting the pro- 
gram of the Association? Frankly, 
there are a lot of actions of this Asso- 
ciation in the past that I’m not even 
aware of, and we in the chapters might 
be engaging in activities proscribed by 
this language, and not even know that 
we were violating the by-laws. I sug- 
gest either the deletion of that entirely, 
or that we substitute “Contrary to 
the by-laws and constitution” and 
make it specific. I hope I have made 
myself clear. 

Mr. Correy: You are proposing an 
amendment, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner: Well, I'd like to have 
some further reaction. Perhaps, my 
point is not well taken, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Moreland, have 
you an answer to this? 

Mr. Moretanp: I have no answer 
to it. This is one part of the by-laws 
which has been taken over intact from 
the old by-laws in force for at least 
12 years. The question has never been 
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raised before, and it just hasn’t oc- 
curred to us. It’s like the crocodile 
in the bathtub which nobody expected 
to find there. I just never thought of it. 

Mr. Correy: The chair will gladly 
entertain a motion to delete these 
words or substitute others. Do you care 
to make such a motion to amend? 

Mr. GARDNER: The simplest would 
be just a deletion of that portion. I 
make such a motion just to get a vote 
on it. 

Mr. Correy: To delete the words 
“or engage in any activity in conflict 
with the program of the Association’’? 

Mr. GARDNER: Yes, that will raise 
the question. I make such a motion, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. Correy: Is there a second? 

“I second the motion.” 

Mr. CorFrey: Moved and seconded 
that Article V be amended by strik- 
ing out the words “or engage in any 
activity in conflict with the program 
of the Association.” Is there any dis- 
cussion on the proposed amendment? 

Mr. ELiincer: Would it serve the 
purpose to substitute the word “ob- 
ject” for the word “program.” That 
would reduce the provision to an en- 
joining of local groups to engage in 
any activity which would be in con- 
flict with Article II of the constitution. 

Mr. Correy: Now, do I understand 
you correctly, Mr. Ellinger? You are 
proposing an amendment to Mr. 
Gardner’s amendment, or are you 
merely raising a question? 

Mr. Evuincer: I don’t mean to form 
a motion. I would just like to intro- 
duce that in the discussion. Perhaps 
Mr. Gardner might be willing to 
amend his own motion to substitute 
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for the deletion of the entire para- 
graph the word “object” for “pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Gardner, do you 
wish to withdraw the amendment and 
present it in another form? 

Mr. Garpner: I think that might 
satisfactorily be substituted, and that 
involves less change, Mr. President, 
than the motion that I previously 
made. 

Mr. Correy: Then you are willing 
to withdraw your amendment? Will 
the one who seconded it consent to 
withdraw? The one who seconded has 
consented. Article V is then before 
us as printed. Do you wish .. . 

Mr. GARDNER: With the word “ob- 
ject” substituted there, Mr. President, 
for the word “program.” Object, hav- 
ing already been defined in Article II. 
That makes it specific in answer to 
my original objection. I make such a 
motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. Correy: It has been moved 
then, that Article V, Section (b) be 
amended by striking out the word 
“program” and inserting the word 
“object.” Is there a second to this? 

“I second.” 

Mr. Correy: It is seconded. Is there 
any discussion? If not, I'll put the 
question on the amendment. All in 
favor say “‘aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.” The 
amendment is carried. We are now 
left with Article V, Section (b) with 
the word “object” instead of the word 
“program.” Is there any further dis- 
cussion now on Article V? Mr. Pollack? 

Mr. Potrtack: In Ohio we are at- 
tempting to set up an Ohio Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries with the view 
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of interesting the activities of the coun- 
ty libraries to certain formalized 
coéperative activity. We are somewhat 
concerned by the limitation of the 
membership to fifty per cent, such as 
you now stipulate in Paragraph d. 
Now, under an Ohio statute there is 
a library in every county. That library 
is generally located in the common 
pleas judges’ office or sometimes it’s ex- 
panded in terms of the use of that 
library by the members of that county 
board. One of the particular functions 
of our Association will be to crystal- 
lize the activity of these county li- 
braries. We are concerned by those 
percentage figures. 

Mr. More ann: I think the answer, 
Mr. Pollack, is to be found in Article 
VII of the constitution, “Chapters.” 
If there is a regional law library asso- 
ciation which does not become a 
chapter of the American Association it 
may become affiliated under such con- 
ditions as may be provided in the by- 
laws. It seems to me that you can 
become affiliated without becoming a 
chapter. You don’t have to, but you 
can at least have one without doing 
any harm to your organization. 

Mr. Correy: Is there any further 
discussion of Article V? If not, I'll put 
the question to a vote. All in favor 
say “‘aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary, “no.” The 
ayes have it. Article V is adopted and 
that completes the voting on the by- 
laws. We now have a constitution and 
by-laws. I congratulate you, Mr. More- 
land, on an excellent job well done. 
The business of this session has been 
completed. 

I understand that tomorrow the 
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buses are going to leave at 9:00 for 
Ann Arbor. I hope all of you will be 
on hand. If any of you miss the special 
buses, you may take the Greyhound 
bus. If you take that get off at the 
Michigan Union. If you have time, 
come over to the Clements Library, 
and, in any case, come to the Michigan 
League at 12:00. We shall now recess 
until Wednesday morning. As you 
know, there will be a round table to- 
morrow night. Mr. Dabagh is going to 
talk about building plans. If there is 
no further business we shall now recess 
until Wednesday morning. 


Tuesday Evening 

Panel discussion of Law Library 
Housing. Leader—Mr. Dabagh. 

Mr. Dasacu: First, I must apologize 
for the late start. As you all know we 
got back about half an hour late, and 
so we are getting started something 
more than a half hour late tonight. 
An attempt is being made to record 
this on the wire recorder, but I am 
afraid so much of the talking is going 
to be done at the blackboard that we 
won't catch much of it. So, I would 
advise you all to take your own notes 
rather than to rely on the recording. 
We have some booklets furnished by 
Mr. Dennis, and if any of you need 
paper on which to write your notes 
you may come forward and pick up 
these notebooks. I think I should start 
the evening by suggesting that you can 
all test your own situation by follow- 
ing this outline, which, incidentally, 
I prepared rather hurriedly this morn- 
ing, and, therefore, don’t guarantee it 
as being a complete outline. Still, I 
think that it’s a good measuring stick, 
at least, for preliminary review of your 
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own particular situation. You will ob- 
serve that I have divided the outline 
in two parts: the areas involved and 
the problems relating to those areas. 
The first area involved obviously is 
the book space. No library is complete 
without some space for books, whether 
it be along the walls or as a book stack. 
Secondly, reading space. No library 
again is complete unless it has some 
space for readers. Work space is neces- 
sary if the library has anything more 
than just a handful of books because 
the books have to be prepared in one 
way or another, and the librarian or 
whoever is attending the library has 
to have some space in which to work, 
or to attend to the needs of the readers. 
And, finally, I put in a category, “‘mis- 
cellaneous,” and you understand by 
that whatever the particular needs of 
the library may be. Some libraries 
which are in large buildings need their 
own toilet and other public facilities, 
and others, of course, have to have 
various hallways and storage rooms, 
and so on, other than the work spaces. 
Now, as to each of those spaces you 
have the problems that are listed here. 
Perhaps some I have forgotten in my 
haste. The physical problems of size, 
location and equipping are, of course, 
to be related to each of the spaces. 
How big should the book space be. 
Where should it be located? Should it 
be in the heart of the library or around 
the rooms of the library or in a storage 
space off the reading room or where? 
Similarly you apply the same test to 
the reading space and other work 
spaces, and then you have to think 
how you are going to equip each of 
these spaces. What type of light, what 
type of floor, what type of shelving, 
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what type of decorations, will you use? 
Even the matter of color is now of 
great importance, psychologists have 
discovered and architects, too. Some 
colors are cold, and some colors are 
warm and some colors are hard on the 
eyes and so on. You have to choose 
your colors to suit your needs. Then, 
obviously lighting in a library is a very 
important thing, and you find that 
problem solved variously in different 
places, and you have to know some- 
thing about the kinds of lighting avail- 
able, in order to decide on the kind 
you want. The use made of the space 
is important. If the stack is to be shut 
off during the night, the solution may 
be different than if it is to be left open. 
So, you have to consider day and night 
use of your library. You have to think 
of summer and winter problems. If 
you live in a warm, humid climate you 
need air conditioning to keep your 
books from molding. If in the winter 
the place gets very cold and dry maybe 
you need a humidifier to give you 
more humidity. Then, too, there is the 
question of what load there is. You 
have to look at the use of the library 
from the point of view of a normal 
load and of a peak load and of a slack 
period. Maybe you can save yourself a 
large sum of money by having control 
of the library figured out in such a 
way that only one person can handle 
it over the week end or holiday 
periods. In other words, the slack 
periods. Other times you may need 
three or four staff members to control. 
Then, too, you must remember flexi- 
bility. Opinions change from year to 
year, sometimes even from month to 
month. If your walls are movable, you 
can do something about it, but if the 


walls are all structural you are very 
much out of luck. You just have to 
get a new building or find other quar- 
ters. This new modular plan that we 
have all heard so much about is an 
attempt to secure maximum flexibil- 
ity. Well, stop and think. Do you need 
maximum flexibility? Remember that 
the more flexibility you have, the more 
you sacrifice something else, efficiency, 
perhaps. Finally, and especially as re- 
gards new buildings, you must keep in 
mind expansion possibilities and 
needs. If your library is destined to be 
a small library and you are not going 
to keep the outmoded and you don’t 
want research material you can plan 
the library in such a way that not 
much expansion will be needed be- 
cause you will be discarding the older 
materials and all you’ll have to worry 
about is the normal expansion of re- 
ports, and statutes, and so on. On the 
other hand, if your library is a research 
library, and you are figuring on what 
Mr. Fremont Rider regards as normal 
growth for a research library; namely, 
doubling in size in sixteen years, and 
it has been my observation that law 
libraries double in size much faster 
than that, then, you will need plenty 
of expansion for the books alone, not 
to mention the other spaces that are 
involved. So, those, I suggest are the 
tests. And now, in order to set a pat- 
tern for the discussion and for the de- 
velopment of your problems I propose 
to draw on the blackboard an abbrevi- 
ated outline of two libraries, the plans 
of which I am quite familiar. One is 
that of the proposed Los Angeles 
County Law Library which is a bar 
library serving attorneys in active prac- 
tice, and the other one is a law school 
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library, that of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, which is being 
planned now. I'll take those two up, 
one after the other, and then I’m go- 
ing to ask the members of the panel 
to tell me something of their own 
problems and how they solved them, 
and how satisfactory they regard the 
solutions, or what they think would 
have been a solution, and then I'll call 
on members of the audience to present 
their problems and then maybe we can 
hit on some useful solutions. The 
problems of the panel will in any case 
indicate to you what the problems are, 
and that in itself, will be helpful to 
you all because you will then be aware 
of and alert as regards the possibilities. 
So, at this point I will leave this micro- 
phone and go to the blackboard. 
Note: The remainder of the discus- 
sion, which centered around pictures 
drawn on the board, was not recorded. 


Wednesday Morning 

Mr. CorFey: This morning we want 
to finish up our committee reports, 
and we hope that sometime during 
the morning we shall hear the address 
of Dr. Henry Brown, who had found 
it impossible to be with us on Monday. 
The first report this morning is a 
report of the Committee on the Index 
to Legal Periodicals. Mr. Forrest 
Drummond will summarize that re- 
port. [The following report had been 
printed and distributed previously.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 
The report of this Committee for 
1947-48 recommended that subscrip- 
tion rates be revised, that the Execu- 


tive Editor be given an assistant and 
that a sub-committee be appointed to 
study the revision of subject headings 
in the Index. All three of these recom- 
mendations have been carried into 
effect. 

The revision of subscription rates 
was completed by July 1, 1948, and the 
new rates were effective for bills sent 
out on july 1, 1948, and January 1, 
1949, renewals. Under the terms of our 
contract with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany fifty per cent of the increase in 
revenue over that of the previous year 
goes to the Wilson Co. as commission. 
Therefore, the benefits to the Associa- 
tion of the revised subscription rates 
are not actually felt during the first 
year of the new rates. The financial 
report of the H. W. Wilson Company 
for the year ending July 1948 which 
is attached to this report shows that 
only $2,015.64 was paid to the Associa- 
tion in January 1949. This amount 
will not, of course, pay the editorial 
salaries of the Index for the year but 
the new rates were computed to give 
the Association a return sufficient to 
pay editorial salaries and have $1,000 
clear profit remaining. Next year 
should see the Index on a firm finan- 
cial footing. 

Miss Mary C. Gogan was appointed 
as assistant to the Executive Editor 
and commenced her duties on Novem- 
ber 15, 1948. Miss Gogan is a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar, has had law 
library experience and is providing 
Miss Wharton with the assistance she 
has so long needed. 

The work on the problem of revis- 
ing the subject headings in the Index 
has been carried on by a sub-commit- 
tee headed by Miss Margaret Hall. 
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The separate report of this sub-com- 
mittee is attached to this report. 

Professor John M. Maguire, Advis- 
ory Editor of the Jndex called the at- 
tention of the Committee to the dan- 
ger of copyright violation involved in 
the photostat service which the Index 
furnishes to subscribers. The problem 
was discussed with the Executive Com- 
mittee at its mid-winter meeting and 
it was decided that no photostatic 
copies of material in periodicals cov- 
ered by the Index should be furnished 
without the permission of the copy- 
right owner. Because of the delay 
involved in obtaining permission for 
each reproduction it was felt that an 
attempt should be made to obtain a 
“blanket” permission from the pub- 
lishers of the periodicals involved. A 
questionnaire was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Maguire and Miss Wharton and 
sent to the 177 publishers. As of May 
5, 1949, 90 replies were received, 61 
giving blanket permission, 6 giving 
qualified permission and 23 not giving 
permission. It is believed that the 
photostat service will be facilitated 
and the dangers of copyright violation 
avoided as a result of this action. 

The Executive Committee at its 
mid-winter meeting directed this Com- 
mittee to investigate the possibility of 
recompiling into one alphabet the In- 
dex from its beginning to the present, 
and the feasibility of making a charge 
to periodicals for including them in 
the Index. 

The question of recompilation of 
the material in the Jndex from 1908 to 
date was discussed with the H. W. 
Wilson Company and rough estimates 
of manufacturing costs obtained. The 
Wilson Company estimated that it 
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would cost approximately $74,000 to 
manufacture 500 copies of such a re- 
compilation and that total sales of not 
less than $100,000 would be required 
to cover manufacturing, handling, 
shipping and selling costs. This esti- 
mate does not cover the editorial ex- 
pense involved in combining the 25 
alphabets into one and coérdinating 
the variation in subject headings. ‘The 
Committee does not believe that under 
these conditions it is possible to re- 
compile the Jndex to date. 

The possibility of charging periodi- 
cals for indexing them was also taken 
up with the H. W. Wilson Company. 
It was found that while many peri- 
odicals have often tried to pay for the 
privilege of being included in their 
indexes, the Wilson Company has al- 
ways refused such payments, because 
it felt that subscribers to indexes 
would not be satisfied to have indexed 
only those periodicals which would 
pay for being included. The Commit- 
tee believes that before the Association 
attempts to levy a charge on the pub- 
lishers of periodicals it should decide 
whether a periodical will be dropped 
from the Index if it does not pay. If 
many of the important periodicals 
were dropped the Jndex might lose 
subscribers. 

To increase the number of subscrib- 
ers to the Index the Committee be- 
lieves that the legal profession must be 
approached. Many law firms and indi- 
vidual attorneys do not realize that 
they can subscribe to the Jndex and 
for a very low cost. Therefore, it is 
proposed that arrangements be made 
with law book publishers or dealers to 
have their salesmen handle the sale of 
the Index on a commission basis. This 
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INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


Report for the year ending July 1948 annual 








Billing: 
Subscriptions (expirations to July 1949) ____________________ $13,845.25 
| ete tet ee PR Ie cee Pies 50.00 
Bound volumes and single numbers ___--____--_____-__________ 2,168.39 
$16,063.64 
Deduct expenses: 
Printing: 
September 1947 issue _____________ $ 665.31 
Gener tees ee 448.37 
November 1947 issue ______________ 734.36 
December 1947 issue __.__________-_- 345.40 
eanuary 1f6s aes ................ 528.83 
February 1948 issue _______________ 457.06 
ae 791.23 
April 1948 issue ___________ ile arate 426.87 
2 LU ae eee 595.69 
PO er aes, ere 560.82 
ET I iit een 1,841.69 $7,395.63 
| | a en a Tere Nene Ee 496.43 
| EE a ee A RP RIN oe Oper 37.40 
ONE GINOOD oii eck cmccccenaaen 119.13 
Commission: 
15% of $13,782.19 (billing last year) ______-. 2,067.33 
50% of 2,281.45 (increase over last year) = 1,140.72 11,256.64 
$16,063.64 
TIS OEE SEN, LOE Oe TR ee ee TEE ae 2 Te $4,807.00 
Add credit balance from Be ea. ee 7,522.44 
$12,329.44 
ERG CEI: DORI DTI iciiitiiiiicseenccte coe eeeemaeencmmamats 2,182.75 
Credit balance, subject to undermentioned reserves _________._-_-_-___ $10,146.69 
Unearned subscriptions (i. e., portion of current sub- 
scription billing bearing future expiration dates) $10,331.05 
Proportion of estimated cost of next 3-year volume 
CRA SE TE win eh tei on ee 2,000.00 12,331.05 
Debit balance (overpaid at date) _______________. eee 


Index to Legal Periodicals 
Estimated net income for the year ending with the July 1949 3-year volume $4,200.00 


We enclose our check $2,015.64 in payment of the following: 
Payable on account of the expected net income for the year ending 


ely 1969 .__... = oS 2) ees $4,200.00 
Less balance due us as “per our report ending with the July 1948 

Annual (herewith) - J PRA RENTON 0, Vd Lhe i tee 2,184.36 
Due The American Association of Law Libraries _______.___-_-____-_-_. $2,015.64 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Inc. 
New York 52, New York 
January 19, 1949 
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has not been possible in the past be- 
cause of the commission provisions of 
our contract with the H. W. Wilson 
Company, but the Wilson Company 
agrees commissions be paid to sales- 
men and that the Wilson Company 
will not receive 50% commission on 
such sales. This will of course be in- 
corporated into the new contract be- 
ginning January I, 1950. 

This Committee recommended and 
the Executive Committee agreed at its 
January meeting, that the Association 
will no longer be paid in advance for 
estimated earnings on the Jndex. The 
Wilson Company has been paying us 
the estimated net income for a year in 
advance and this involves complicated 
readjustments when the year ends and 
another advance payment is due. 
Therefore, no advance payment will 
be received for 1949-50 but only the 
balance due the Association on the 
year ending July 1, 1949. This will 
place the Index on a more orthodox 
and understandable financial basis in 
the future. 

Since the contract with the H. W. 
Wilson Company expires on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, the Committee recom- 
mends that immediate steps be taken 
toward the negotiation of a new con- 
tract, either with the H. W. Wilson 
Company or any other reputable pub- 
lisher who is interested. 

Forrest §. DRUMMOND, 
Chairman 
MarGarET E. HALL 
CHARLOTTE HOLMAN 
VirGINiA A. KNox 
MARGARET JOHNSON 
ARIE POLDERVAART 
CARROLL C. MORELAND 
GERTRUDE WOODARD 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS: 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 1948-1949 

The following memo, in substance, 
was sent to the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals, at the beginning of the year: 

. . » Undoubtedly, you already have 
some definite ideas on how to improve 
the Index. So, probably one of our 
first steps is to correlate them, then 
pass them around for the perusal of 
the committee as a whole. 

Miss Holman and I have been talk- 
ing over this matter and we feel that 
the Index might be most effective if 
the headings were blocked into broad 
classifications of law. This would be 
somewhat like the method of subject 
headings used in the Legal Periodical 
Digest of CCH. We would, of course, 
need many more headings, both broad 
and narrow. This would require an 
index of subjects. 

Although we have not investigated 
the matter fully, it would appear that 
a considerable duplication of listing 
could be eliminated. Example: Acci- 
dent Insurance would be a subhead of 
Insurance. In this way maybe a con- 
siderable amount of the listings could 
be centralized. Example: At present 
Insurance has an article titled, ““Death 
or injury by accidental means.”” Under 
Accident Insurance there is another 
article titled, “Death by accidental 
means.” It is perfectly natural that 
this should occur with the present 
form of straight alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

Should the block arrangement be 
used we could proceed with one of the 
volumes and assign the headings, start- 
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ing at the beginning and working 
through. As a trial method, Miss 
Holman and I have been using the 
1943-46 volume. Each subject heading 
is assigned to one 5x7” card. At the 
top is the subject taken from the 
bound volume. Down the center of 
the card we are placing broad head- 
ings into which they will logically fall. 
Example: 

Abatement and Revival—into Trusts 
and Estates; Procedure. 

Abortion—into Criminal Law 
(Abortion appearing in index) 

Absentees—into Government, Elec- 
tions; Trusts and Estates. 

Abstracts of Title—into Property. 

Abyssinia—into Foreign and Com- 
parative. 

It may not appear at first under 
which broad headings some of the 
topics will fall. But, as the work pro- 
gresses these groupings will evolve. 

A person doing research in a partic- 
ular field will not have to wade all the 
way through the Jndex. An alterna- 
tive could be to maintain the present 
system with a Table of Contents at 
the beginning. But, it seems that this 
would be more cumbersome for the 
user. 

I would very much appreciate your 
reactions to these suggestions and any 
additional ones you may have in mind. 
At any rate, if we can present a 
constructive program SOMEBODY 
should give us some money to carry it 
out. A change of subject headings 
probably will not involve any great 
expense, however. It might even save 
time for the indexers . . . 

In response to this memo, some very 
worth-while suggestions have come to 
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light which we believe should be in- 
corporated into this report for the 
consideration of future committees. 

One wrote, “. . . not quite sure that 
an arrangement under broad classifica- 
tions with subheadings would be much 
of an improvement over the present 
arrangement, unless there were see ref- 
erences used. With seven volumes ar- 
ranged on the old basis, it would be 
difficult for those accustomed to the 
Index to use a broad classification 
scheme without these cross references 
. . . If you do not contemplate sub- 
headings, I certainly would not agree 
to the change.” 

In this regard, it might be said that 
a thorough scheme of subheadings was 
envisioned as part of the block ar- 
rangement. 

Another member wrote, “The 
scheme you suggest seems to have pos- 
sibilities and it would certainly necessi- 
tate a careful scrutiny of each heading 
used.” 

The variety of reactions to the meth- 
od of revision is evidenced by the 
following quotations from others who 
write in response to our memorandum. 

“I think the idea of blocking the 
headings into broad classifications of 
law is a very good one. I have heard 
a good many people say that they pre- 
ferred to use the CCH Legal Periodical 
Digest rather than our Jndex because 
the subject headings were easier to 
use. 

“I believe that an important thing 
to include in your report would be an 
estimate of the work involved in a 
complete revision of the headings. I 
don’t know whether you will have 
progressed far enough by the June 
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meeting to make such an estimate, but, 
perhaps you can make a general rough 
guess.” 

[Unfortunately, the work has not 
proceeded far enough for such an esti- 
mate, but it is hoped that some system 
of timing may be considered in plan- 
ning the committee work, so that these 
figures will be available for presenta- 
tion in case we are to make a request 
for financial assistance, or a plan for 
commercial publication. M. H.] 

“My personal reaction to the block 
arrangement is quite favorable. We 
have used the Commerce Clearing 
House periodical digest quite exten- 
sively here and I have found the divi- 
sion helpful. However, after I received 
your letter I circularized our entire 
faculty on the question . . . Quite to 
my surprise, they all came up with the 
answer independently arrived at that 
they believe a continuation of the pres- 
ent strictly alphabetical arrangement 
would be preferable to them. 

“Some of them, of course, suggested 
that with the greater amount of ma- 
terial to be indexed under each subject 
heading a somewhat greater break- 
down than we have at present might 
be desirable. Apparently the view of 
our faculty members seems to be that 
the possibility of having to look in 
more than one volume for references 
to different aspects of the same field 
of law is not a serious matter. The 
feeling is that each volume of the in- 
dex would probably need a table in 
the front indicating under which gen- 
eral block heading the particular sub- 
ject matter is to be found and that this 
process offsets any advantage that may 
be gained by the block idea.” 
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In addition, the following came 
from one of the committee members, 
and warrants the consideration of fu- 
ture committees: 

“I have gone over the volumes of 
ILP, looked at other indexes with a 
critical eye, discussed ILP with attor- 
neys and with the Chief Justice, who 
is very ‘index minded’ now .. . 

“With ILP it would seem the users 
are at least 90% lawyers and that we 
do not need to consider the non-legal 
user to any great extent. I have used 
as a test your examples on several 
‘legal minds,’ and whereas, when I say 
‘Abstracts of Title,’ they think and say 
‘Property,’ or ‘Abyssinia’ they settle 
for ‘Foreign and Comparative Law,’— 
when I say ‘Abatement and Revival,’ 
they also think ‘Abatement and Re- 
vival,’ and the same for ‘Abortion.’ 
For ‘Rent Control’ they would turn to 
‘Landlord and Tenant’ BUT would be 
furious to find the eight and one-half 
pages of alphabetical titles to plow 
through as is the situation in the 1943- 
46 volume of ILP. With ‘Accident 
Insurance’ they never would think of 
looking there, but, as a heading under 
‘Insurance.’ 

“The conclusion seems to be that a 
strict adherence to broad classification 
would tax the legal mind about as 
badly as too general an alphabetical 
arrangement. A sensible (!) mixture 
of the two would suit fine. 

“Possibly the subjects used in Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence could be used as a 
guide, the following points being 
stressed in our revising: 

“]. Subdivision of the long titles 
similar to that which now exists for 
Constitutional Law in ILP (though 
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that in turn might be improved upon 
by bringing in the foreign under the 
one heading) . 

“2. Elimination of similar headings 
such as ‘Steel Industry’ and ‘Citations,’ 
putting them under broader subjects. 

“3. Consolidating such scattered 
subjects as the various kinds of Insur- 
ance, which you mention, and elimi- 
nating duplication of entries. 

“4. Revising cross references. 

“5. Having an index of titles. After 
spending several hours looking for or- 
dinances affecting parking lots the 
other day, under Motor Vehicles, 
Municipal Corporations, Ordinances, 
Traffic, Transportation, Constitution- 
al Law IV and finding nothing, I 
would have been happy to have had a 
List of Titles to run through. PAIS 
used Motor Vehicles—Parking, but I 
still do not know where, if any, there 
appears an article on the subject in 
ILP. 

“One attorney was unhappy about 
the alphabetical arrangement of arti- 
cles under the subject. Though I don’t 
see a way out of this, his sense of 
frustration at ‘A New Tort’ under 
Torts, is understandable. ‘What sense 
is there in that entry?’ he asked. This 
is out of our province, I realize, but 
might it not be possible, to have a one 
or two word key in brackets after such 
titles as do not explain themselves, to 
make them of some value to the attor- 
ney, who is not going to bother with 
them, if they are that vague?” 

An extremely helpful letter came 
from Miss Gertrude Woodard, and is 
being placed on file with Mr. Forrest 
Drummond, for the use of future com- 
mittees. In this letter she carefully 
outlined a technical procedure for pro- 
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ceeding with the revision of the head- 
ings. She also made the valuable 
suggestion that the present indexers 
be consulted for their views. 

The suggestion has been made from 
a number of quarters that a great po- 
tential assistance might be available 
from retired professional persons who 
would contribute at least part of their 
time to this necessary work. 

This report is submitted in the hope 
that it will prove a springboard for an 
active organization of the work of the 
new committee. 

CHARLOTTE HOLMAN 
ViRGINIA KNox 
MARGARET JOHNSON 
MARGARET HALL, 
Chairman. 


Mr. DRUMMoND: The committee on 
the Index last year made three pro- 
posals; one, to the effect that the 
executive editor be given an assistant. 
Two, that a sub-committee be appoint- 
ed to study the revision of the subject 
headings, and three, that subscription 
rates be revised. All of these things 
have been done. You have probably 
been shocked by some of the revisions 
of the subscription rates, and I know 
that at the Bar Association Mr. Hill 
practically collapsed when he learned 
the effect of the new rates in his li- 
brary. We feel that it is a fair system 
of charging, and so far we have had, 
I believe, only one complaint, one real 
complaint, and that was from some- 
one who had been raised from the 
minimum rate of 9 to 12 dollars. The 
financial condition of the Index, you 
would expect, would be really terrific 
this year after that rate revision, but 
I am sorry to say that it is not. How- 
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ever, that was anticipated, and I 
sounded that warning last year. The 
main reason for this is that under our 
contract with the Wilson Company 
fifty per cent of the increase over a 
previous year is retained by the Wil- 
son Company. They have done a lot 
of work to make that rate revision, 
and all in all over a period of years 
it should work out quite well. 

The question of the subject heading 
revision was turned over to the sub- 
committee of which Margaret E. Hall 
was chairman. The spade work was 
done on that. Margaret, as you prob- 
ably know, is going to Mexico for a 
couple of years, and she has been pret- 
ty well tied up. However, we hope 
that the work can go forward on that 
next year, and the committee recom- 
mends that a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed again next year. One other 
point ...I am assuming that you 
either have read or will read the re- 
port of the committee, and I would 
also assume that at this point most 
of you have not had an opportunity 
to read all these reports that we have 
presented. 

The one other big issue was the 
question of photostat materials that 
the Index furnishes. We took that 
question up with both the Committee 
on the Index and the Executive Com- 
mittee and it was decided that we 
would not furnish photostats unless 
we had permission from the copyright 
owners. A questionnaire was sent out 
to all periodicals indexed, and when 
the results came in quite a few would 
not give their blanket permission in 
advance. We then thought that we 
could, perhaps, just keep carrying that 
notice on the cover of the Index and 
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furnish photostat copies of articles 
when we were sure that we had per- 
mission. However, the committee does 
recommend that the notice be taken 
off the cover of the Index. We will still 
furnish service in case someone hap- 
pens to write in, but the problems 
involved in avoiding a copyright vio- 
lation are, I think, very grave and 
serious, especially to the Harvard Law 
School which officially does the photo- 
stating. I think that it would be better 
all around if we dropped this notice 
from the cover. When I finish this 
highlighting, if anyone wishes to speak 
on that subject I would certainly be 
very happy to hear any comments. One 
other point that was brought up was 
the question of charging periodicals 
for putting them in the Index, the 
theory being that we are doing them 
a great service, that if they were not 
indexed the number of subscriptions 
which they had would not be so great. 
I took this up with the Wilson Com- 
pany in a series of letters. The main 
objection seems to be that probably all 
periodicals will not agree to be 
charged. Then, the question arises as 
to what we will do with those who 
won't pay. If we drop half of the peri- 
odicals, let’s say, from the Index, I 
think we would lose. Certainly the 
Harvard Law Review would not go 
out of business if we did not include 
them in the Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals. The committee, therefore, 
unanimously recommends that we do 
not charge periodicals indexed. I think 
that there will probably be some peo- 
ple who will talk against that to the 
chairman of the committee. 

There is one other point which I 
would like to raise, and that is that 
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the Executive Committee and the 
Committee on the Jndex have decided 
to get on a pay-as-you-go basis with 
the Wilson Company. We have previ- 
ously been paid in advance for the 
anticipated net income for the next 
year. Now, this has always worked out 
pretty badly because they would an- 
ticipate to net $4,000 for the coming 
year, let’s say, and when the year was 
over we were getting our anticipated 
net for the next year which we discov- 
ered was overpaid by about $2,000. 
The result was that we never really 
knew where we stood. Wilson Com- 
pany would prefer to get on a basis 
where they will give us the net after 
it is earned, and the Executive Com- 
mittee has agreed that that should be 
done. That will mean that our bank 
account for 1949-50 will show a de- 
crease in the funds of the Jndex, but 
with the improved return from our 
new rates, our account should go up 
again in 1950-51. 

There should be a new contract 
made each year. The contract with 
the Wilson Company expires on the 
29th of December, 1949. That contract 
is now only made for a three year 
period because of the three year cumu- 
lation. Therefore, the committee rec- 
ommends that the new committee on 
the Jndex start immediately to negoti- 
ate for a contract. I believe that the 
Wilson Company has given us a very 
fair contract, but I also think that any 
publisher who might be interested 
should be consulted, and if there is 
any competition, that it certainly will 
not hurt the Association to have that. 

I believe that is all the highlighting 
I wish to do. Is there any discussion 
on that one point about the removing 
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of the notice of photostat service from 
the cover? Does anyone object to that? 
If there are no objections we will 
just remove them. I don’t hear any 
objections so I will now instruct the 
executive editor to remove that notice 
from the cover. 

Now, the second point about the 
charging of publishers of periodicals 
for the privilege of being included in 
the Index. I think there might be some 
discussion. Mr. Coffey, you were one 
of the people who favored that. Would 
you care to say anything on that? 

Mr. Correy: It seems to me that we 
cannot know in advance that periodi- 
cals would refuse to make a contribu- 
tion for the privilege of having their 
periodicals indexed. They are now get- 
ting that service for nothing. I have 
talked to the editor of one periodical, 
and he certainly thinks that this is 
wholly reasonable, and he is quite sure 
that his periodical which is one of the 
largest ones would be quite willing 
to contribute. I hope that the commit- 
tee next year will pursue this matter 
further. I think that they might well 
find that the periodicals which at first 
are reluctant to contribute would do 
so after another year. You can bring 
some pressure to bear on those who 
are hesitant. I quite agree that you 
might not want to drop periodicals, 
at least in the beginning, until you 
have given a periodical a fair chance 
to decide. It does seem to me that 
there is here some possibility of in- 
creasing our resources, and I should 
like to see the committee next year 
continue to work on that matter. So 
far as I know, the committee this 
year did not contact the various peri- 
odicals to ask what their opinion 
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would be, what attitude they would 
take. It seems to me that this ought 
to be done; that we ought not to give 
up too easily. Does anybody have any 
remarks that he would like to make on 
this report of Mr. Drummond? Mr. 
Drummond wants to speak in rebuttal. 

Mr. DruMMonp: This is not exactly 
a rebuttal. I would like to explain 
one thing. We did not approach all 
the periodicals because we had already 
sandbagged them with one question- 
naire to get their blanket permission 
in advance to reproduce photostatic- 
ally any articles found in them. We 
just didn’t think it was too profitable 
to hit them twice in one year. Maybe 
we were wrong, and in addition, the 
committee just felt that it was not too 
good an idea. If we don’t drop a 
periodical which refuses or is unable 
to pay, then, is it fair to those who 
are paying? Still, I think that Presi- 
dent Coffey’s suggestion should be 
followed and I think that question- 
naires should be sent to all indexed 
periodicals. I am sure that next year 
the committee will do that. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. 
Drummond. Now, are there any re- 
marks about this report? If not we 
will... 

MEMBER: May I speak on this point? 

Mr. Correy: Yes, indeed. Will you 
step to the microphone? We have 
added a loud speaker in the aisles so 
that you can all hear, I hope. 

Question: Do you think it would 
be possible .. . 

Mr. Corrry: Will you give your 
name please? 

Mr. CuHEcKLEY: Do you think it 
would be possible to offer a legal 
periodical the alternative of paying to 
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the Index or to making out index 
cards, and when they go to print, send- 
ing the cards to the Association in- 
dexers, and when the legal periodical 
finally arrives at Harvard they can 
check against the cards? Of course, the 
main thing would be the subject head- 
ing, but the cases would be mechani- 
cal, it seems to me. The author index 
would be mechanical. Some of that 
wouldn’t increase your revenue, assum- 
ing the legal periodical did this as an 
alternative to paying, but it certainly 
would decrease your cost of indexing, 
and get to the main problem, which, 
in my opinion is to get the Index 
out faster. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. 
Checkley. These remarks will be re- 
corded, and I have no doubt that the 
committee will take your suggestion 
into consideration. I don’t know 
whether anybody can give a flat an- 
swer to the question you have raised. 
I am rather doubtful whether the 
indexers would be willing at all to 
rely on somebody else’s work, but may- 
be they would. If there are no other 
remarks or discussion the report will 
be considered received, and it will be 
published. Now, there are a few an- 
nouncements. The first one—Dr. Gos- 
nell will make an announcement to 
the state librarians. 

Dr. GosNELL: Thank you, Mr. Cof- 
fey. All I want to say is that the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, 
and as many of you who would care 
to join us, are invited to come to the 
founders room on the second floor of 
this building at 2 o'clock this after- 
noon. I think I have seen most of the 
state librarians personally, and I hope 
I haven’t missed anybody, but I do 
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take this opportunity to remind you 
of that meeting, and to invite you to 
go downstairs and join us at that time. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Dr. Gos- 
nell. I am happy to announce that Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown of the Carswell Com- 
pany are going to be at home this 
afternoon from 6:00 to 7:00 in Room 
707. They asked me to tell you that 
they would be delighted to see all of 
their friends. Remember, the room— 
707; the hour—from 6:00 to 7:00. 

Several people have asked whether 
they could get back from tomorrow’s 
trip in time to catch the 3 o'clock or 
4 o'clock train. We're going to arrange 
for a special bus to run from The 
Dearborn Inn back to the hotel imme- 
diately after luncheon. I assume that 
this bus will leave around 1:15 or 1:30 
at the latest and will bring you right 
back. That’s the only extra bus that 
we can run, however. I hope that all 
the rest of you will find it possible to 
spend a full day with us on this excur- 
sion. It promises to be a very delight- 
ful one. 

At this time it is my pleasure to in- 
troduce Dr. Henry Brown of the De- 
troit Historical Society who was, un- 
fortunately, unable to be with us on 
Monday, but who has consented to 
come and talk to us this morning. The 
exact title I am not quite sure of, but 
I know he is going to tell us some- 
thing about the early history of De- 
troit and the State of Michigan. Dr. 
Brown. 


LEGAL EAGLES AND STUFFED 
OWLS IN DETROIT 

On the 24th of this month, July, 

Detroit celebrates its 248th anniver- 

sary. We are already going through the 
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organizational throes of getting ready 
for our 250th anniversary. There has 
been some question as to what we 
should call it. Most of the names I 
can’t pronounce. I leave that to the 
legalist and the latinist. The best I 
can do is Quarter Millenium. So, with 
this, we are on our way. 

Detroit is an old community. First 
the Indians were here. They didn’t 
live here, but to the north and. south 
and east and west and came here to 
fight with each other from time to 
time, and sometimes to trade. In 1701, 
Mr. Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac 
came. His name is borne by this hotel 
where we meet today. He founded lit- 
tle Fort Pontchartrain which was sit- 
uated south of us, a short distance. At 
that time the Indians were able to get 
together and wag their heads and say 
one to the other that “this place, (the 
straits, which we now call Detroit), 
just isn’t like it used to be. Before we 
were very happy together, but these 
French have come in and can’t speak 
our language very well. Things just 
aren’t like they used to be.” 

In due time the British came along 
in 1760 and usurped the French posi- 
tion and took over. Then the French 
and Indians had something in com- 
mon. You find from the accounts of 
the Frenchman who lived here that 
there was a unanimity of opinion that 
Detroit was just not like it used to be; 
that people couldn’t speak the lan- 
guage any more, and that it just wasn’t 
like it was in the good old days. 

In due time, after the Revolution, 
this section of America was supposed 
to have gone to the Americans. I un- 
derstand there were some legal and 
international difficulties about which 
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I am sure the legal libraries would 
have plenty of further information. 
At least everybody didn’t live up to 
their treaties, whether it was Britain 
or the United States or either or both 
is still a point of argument. At any 
rate, not until 1796 did the Americans 
arrive. The French inhabitants who 
were still the largest number of peo- 
ple, and those British who did not 
cross the straits, into what became up- 
per Canada, then had something to 
talk over with the Indians. Detroit 
was certainly not the town it used to 
be. The good old days were gone. 
There were all these pushing and 
noisy Americans who were coming in. 
In fact, Miss Navarre who lived here, 
and was one of the fine young French 
ladies wrote to a friend that she had 
gone to church (they had only one 
church, St. Anne’s) and had found one 
of these ignorant Yankees in her pew. 
She had politely asked him to leave 
and he had done so. However, after 
the service she was horrified to find 
that her dress had been ruined by 
tobacco juice because the young man 
had generously expectorated on the 
kneeling bench. She wrote that he 
“had more ill-manners and less de- 
cency than even the Yankees generally 
had.” Perhaps this outburst may be 
excused. If any of you are from Mis- 
souri, I mean actually from the state 
of Missouri, you will be interested to 
know that this gentleman became the 
first governor of your state, a gentle- 
man by the name of Frederick Bates. 
He was a young gentleman from Vir- 
ginia before he came to the wilds of 
Detroit. Those were the good old days, 
and even then those who lived here 
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said that things just weren’t like they 
used to be. 

Time rolled on and the Erie Canal 
was built and the Yankees came. I 
mean the real, honest to goodness Yan- 
kees who came from New England and 
New York. They rolled over and en- 
gulfed the land, and settled down in 
the hinterland. They changed Detroit 
from a fur trading post to a commer- 
cial emporium, and, of course, that 
upset business, and made a lot of estab- 
lished businessmen rather unhappy. 
Well, they, too, were looked upon as 
indigent and pushing strangers, and 
most of them were indigent, too, by 
the way. 

By the 1840’s, however, they had 
been well assimilated and 100 years 
ago, (1848-9) as you know, things hap- 
pened in Europe. There was a famine 
in Ireland and the good Detroit people 
bought some 2,000 barrels of flour to 
send over to the poor Irish people who 
were starving because the potato crop 
had rotted there. Some of the flour 
must have jiggled loose on the way 
over, for within the next 10 years some 
10,000 Irish followed that trail of flour 
back to Detroit, and again Detroit was 
not like it used to be in the good old 
days. The Corktown on the west side 
of Detroit came into being. At the 
same time, there was a revolution 
(1848) in Central Europe and a good 
many other folk came here, and settled 
out on the east side of town. “Nobody 
spika da English at all.” It just wasn’t 
like it used to be said the descendants 
of the earlier new comers. By 1872 you 
could have 2,000 Polish speaking peo- 
ple in a big parade celebrating a Pol- 
ish anniversary, and from that time 
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forth, people from south and eastern 
Europe came into our city in numbers. 
Probably many of you have already 
noticed some of them as you went 
about the streets of Detroit. 

I have heard it said that things are 
not today as they used to be in the 
good old days. Now, I, myself, am a 
newcomer to Detroit. I used to live in 
Ann Arbor, and emigrated here only 
3 years ago. In that respect I am per- 
haps a typical Detroiter. A minor frac- 
tion of our people were born and 
raised here. In the Museum, I have 
heard it said by those who are native 
sons, that things are not like they used 
to be in the good old days; that from 
the red flats of Alabama and Georgia, 
from the green hills of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and Missouri there has been 
a great wave of settlers who have come 
over into this land. Detroit and its 
motor plants are probably here to stay. 
Apparently Detroit has never been as 
it used to be. 

In the last 100 years, Detroit has 
increased in its population 100 times. 
It didn’t grow, it exploded, and if you 
are mad at the transportation or if you 
are mad at anything else we just can’t 
help it. Detroit just grew. 

I should mention a few things 
about early Detroit, tell of a few of 
the legal gentlemen concerning whom 
you might have some of their re- 
mains, I mean, their written remains 
in your archives. During the French 
and British period we had few law- 
yers here. Maybe that was a good 
thing, maybe it was a bad thing. ‘That 
is something we don’t need to argue. 
The 13 colonies had many lawyers, 
and we all know what happened to 
them, here they had no lawyers and 
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they stayed loyal to the old flag. As 
mentioned, previously some legal 
shenanigans in Paris cheated the 
Detroit British and Scotch-Irish mer- 
chants out of their British citizenship 
unless after 1796 they crossed the 
river to what was then known as Sand- 
wich. Many of them were very unhap- 
py to hear that this was going to be 
American soil. In 1796 the Secretary 
of the Territory, one Winthrop Sar- 
geant by name, came to Detroit. He 
came to Detroit in some haste. The 
Governor, Arthur St. Clair, had gone 
east and he was no longer in the Old 
Northwest Territory. Thus, Mr. Sar- 
geant was acting governor, and per- 
haps like all people clothed with au- 
thority he enjoyed it. When he came 
to Detroit he brought with him the 
seal and the records of the territory. 
Meanwhile the Governor had returned 
to what is now Ohio, a part of the 
territory. Legally Sargeant could not 
carry on when the governor was back 
in the territory, yet as he did not know 
the governor had returned and as he 
had the records and the seal, he creat- 
ed Wayne County. At that time it 
encompassed all of Michigan, a good 
part of Wisconsin and some of Minne- 
sota. He was later charged with the 
creation of the county and the ap- 
pointment of officers in an entirely 
extra legal manner. I just wish to 
mention this as I have heard that in 
these later days some of our govern- 
ment officials occasionally do things 
that are called extra legal, and I 
thought it might be well to bring to 
mind that even in the good old days 
there were things that were done that 
were not exactly executed legal 
method. 
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One of the first cases that appeared 
on the docket after the Americans 
came to Detroit is one which has a 
note of sadness for those of us who 
are connected with educational insti- 
tutions, as it involves the legal trials 
of a teacher. 

You will find in this town a very 
interesting street by the name of Jos- 
eph Campeau. It leads through the 
middle of Hamtramck. Hamtramck is 
a municipality completely surrounded 
by Detroit. It is said to be made up 
of 99.44% Polish people, but its main 
street is Joseph Campeau. Joseph Cam- 
peau was a Frenchman and he owned 
the farm that went through the part 
that is now Hamtramck. Mr. Campeau 
had a nephew by the name of John 
R. Williams. Mr. Williams’ mother 
was French and his father died in his 
youth and he was unable to speak 
English. Campeau did not speak Eng- 
lish well enough to suit him in the 
conduct of his business so he hired a 
teacher, a certain John Burrell, to 
teach young John R. Williams a little 
English, and incidentally to teach the 
uncle, Mr. Joseph Campeau. So Bur- 
rell came and taught, and the boy 
didn’t get along as well as his uncle 
thought he should. They could really 
do something about it then. They re- 
fused to pay the teacher. So, Mr. Bur- 
rell brought suit, and outlined how 
much he was owed, and how much he 
had received on accounts from Mr. 
Campeau. Mr. Campeau also brought 
in a bill and when poor Burrell got 
through, he owed Campeau more than 
Campeau owed Burrell. I thought I 
would tell of the poor teacher because 
it perhaps explains the title that might 
be given to this talk. It may not be a 
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very sedate title, but it must suffice. 
Legal Eagles and Stuffed Owls in De- 
troit. There have been a number of 
them in our history, and I am sure 
that Detroit is not alone. The lawyer, 
Mr. Ezra Freeman, who conducted 
the case certainly didn’t do well by 
poor Burrell, the teacher. 

In Detroit’s first American year we 
had only one lawyer, Mr. Freeman. 
He was followed the second year by 
Soloman Sibley. The Sibley family in- 
cidentally went to Minnesota where 
the Sibley house is one of the sights 
of the Twin Cities. Mr. Sibley wrote 
to a couple of his friends in Ohio say- 
ing that there was only one other law- 
yer residing in Detroit. However, he 
said, ““We find considerable trouble 
from the ignorance of the sheriff.” 
They couldn’t get anything done. 
That sounds very familiar. 

A second case which was brought 
to trial was between two merchants, 
two good Scotch-Irish merchants, as 
most of them were here, at that time, 
who were trying to make an honest 
shilling, just as merchants have been 
wont to do for a long time. A Mr. Mac- 
Dougal and a Mr. MacDonald and 
the two gentlemen brought suit. Mac- 
Dougal said MacDonald had said 
“that MacDougal was a damn rascal, 
a damn liar, a damn coward, a mur- 
derer, and had said George was every- 
thing but a gentleman” and he asked 
$3,000 damages. They took it to 
court. Mr. Freeman and Mr. Sibley 
argued the case back and forth. Mr. 
MacDougal finally got $37. There is 
no record of the amount of fees. 

By 1798, two years after the Ameri- 
cans had arrived there were only 17 
Americans in town outside of the 
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military garrison. I would like to at- 
test, however, that the legal profession 
was doing all right by itself. Of that 
number 23.54 per cent were lawyers. 
The ministry of the Gospel only had 
one poor soul but the lawyers, as 
usual, were in full strength. 

The main stem of our community 
is Woodward Avenue. Mr. Augustus 
B. Woodward is one of the more in- 
teresting characters in Detroit’s his- 
tory. He was a gentleman who endea- 
vored to pattern his life interests after 
Thomas Jefferson and Baron Van 
Humboldt. He attempted to be a uni- 
versal scientist. He encountered diffi- 
culties in achieving this, but we can 
say that he struggled hard. He made 
a great many enemies in Detroit be- 
cause he was a very eccentric gentle- 
man. He laid out the street plan of 
Detroit, and you will notice that the 
chief street in Detroit is named Wood- 
ward. Some of his contemporaries re- 
sented this. He started the University 
of Michigan by writing its charter. It 
was not then known as the simple Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but was called the 
Catholepistemiad, or University of 
Michigania. 

Detroit had one newspaper start- 
ing in 1818, and at one time it print- 
ed the following comments on Judge 
Woodward, who many dubbed De- 
troit’s most illustrious stuffed owl. The 
Gazette said as follows: “The court 
frequently held its sessions from 2 
p.m. until 12 or 1 and 3 o'clock in the 
morning of the next day.” There is 
a certain similarity between what hap- 
pens in a convention in the evenings, 
but perhaps we shouldn’t mention 
that now. Some headaches may pro- 
test. “During these nights of sitting, 
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the suppers of meat and bottles of 
whiskey were brought into the court, 
and a noisy and merry banquet was 
partaked of at the bar of some, while 
others were addressing the court in 
solemn argument and others present- 
ing the judges on the bench, meat, 
bread and whiskey and inviting them 
to partake.” There is no record that 
they did not partake. 

In the summer the court met under 
the tree in front of Mr. Smith’s tavern. 
For those of you who go down to the 
Vernor’s gingerale emporium on 
Woodward Avenue near the river you 
will see a rather dingy tablet, locating 
Smith’s tavern where they used to 
meet. Judge Woodward was known as 
the “two bottle a day man” and his 
enemies said that it was not unusual 
for him to fall off his chair in the 
summertime while he was holding 
court. However, he was a very astute 
man. He came to Detroit with only 
$1,200 and when he left he owned 
property worth $100,000. He had done 
very well for himself while in Detroit. 
We didn’t have graft juries in those 
days. Things were much more sensibly 
run, I’ve heard. 

In 1818 there was a census taken in 
Detroit and there were some interest- 
ing things tabulated. Detroit, of 
course, was a frontier town and yet 
it was not a frontier town. It was dif- 
ferent from most of the frontier towns 
of the middle west in that it had a 
long heritage from the French, and 
yet even so it had many of the ele- 
ments of the frontier town, especially 
those respecting population. We find 
that in 1818, of the people here, only 
seven per cent were above the age of 
45. Ninety-three per cent were under 
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45 years of age. Detroit was a young 
men’s town. In 1818 there were two 
clergymen present, Father Gabriel 
Richard of the St. Anne’s Church, and 
a very amazing person, also, John 
Monteith, the first president of the 
University of Michigania and the pas- 
tor of the Protestant Society. 

Peace was something which was 
usually not present in Detroit. The 
mimeographed copy of the American 
Imprints Survey of Michigan, with 
which many of you are familiar, gives 
us some interesting information on 
the kinds of publications. Of the some 
1891 listings from 1796 to 1850, some 
297 of them were related to legal af- 
fairs, or 33 per cent. Religion again 
followed a very poor second with only 
15 per cent of the publications. We've 
got to hand it to the lawyers that they 
see that things are turned out and 
printed, and we also have to hand it 
to the law librarians that by and 
large these items have been preserved. 
One interesting thing discovered is 
that in general, the legal publications 
were most widely distributed as well 
as most generally preserved. 

One of the interesting parts of the 
compilation of early printing in 
Michigan is the number of items 
which are the socalled unique copies. 
Of some 444 of these, only 38 legal 
types of printed materials are unique 
copies. It was very interesting to me 
that this particular compilation indi- 
cated the great University of Michigan 
Law Library, with all its limestone 
and books, had not one single unique 
copy. Mr. Coffey, something will have 
to be done about that. The State Law 
Library did very well, it has 35 of 
them, and even one straggled down to 
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the Cincinnati Law Library Associa- 
tion. That’s the only outlander that 
we have. 

I want to say one other word about 
Detroit. You're here. If I am repre- 
senting the city of Detroit, and I am 
not sure whether that’s the purpose, 
I wish to bid you welcome to our 
heat and to our noise, both of which 
are evident, and also to what we call 
our dynamic city. It’s a brand new 
town. We’re a frontier town today just 
as we've been every generation for the 
last 100 years. It is an interesting com- 
munity. You never can tell what is 
going to happen next. As an example, 
I would mention our museum. It is 
quite different from most museums. 
We not only have our small museum 
on Wayne University campus, but we 
have the schooner holding the Mu- 
seum of Great Lakes History which 
is unique. We have just received Ft. 
Wayne after a great deal of palaver 
with the Federal Government, and 
are in the throes of breaking ground 
on the 24th day of July for our new 
building. 

We are proud of Detroit, however, 
with all its difficulties and the fact 
that most people say they go home for 
Christmas and that there is frequently 
a notable lack of civic spirit. It’s the 
kind of town that for 100 years, and 
particularly in the last 50, people have 
come to because it offered them 
hope. In general they have not been 
people with a great deal of education 
or polish or capital. They have been 
folks like most of people who came 
here to America who had very little 
but hope. They have come to Detroit 
in great numbers over many genera- 
tions because they felt that here they 
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had a chance to get ahead. We have 
here in Detroit the living example 
that for the first time in the history of 
mankind there is a reasonable expec- 
tation that the carriage maker can own 
and drive a carriage, and that is some- 
thing that is spectacular enough to 
appeal to a great many people. 

I hope that when you people re- 
turn to Detroit you may take enough 
time from the troubles of cataloging, 
and other wearisome though im- 
portant endeavors, to come to see our 
museum. I trust our new one will be 
completed by then. We plan to show 
how the average person has lived. It 
will be a different museum, I assure 
you, from any museum that you have 
seen before. We are going to have 
period rooms. They are going to be 
rooms showing how the average per- 
son lived so that one may go through 
and decade by decade, and generation 
by generation, you can see the physi- 
cal changes that have taken place in 
the standard of living of the average 
person. This is a great deal more ef- 
fective than any amount of talking 
about the American standard of liv- 
ing. Today, as has always been in 
America, and particularly here in De- 
troit, we have a great deal of unhappi- 
ness, I am sure. You have heard a great 
deal about Detroit’s strikes and race 
riots and other things, but let me as- 
sure you that people still come here 
because there is still hope, and we are 
far from being dead yet. I hope that 
when you come back to Detroit again 
we can not only talk with you, but 
we can show you something about the 
history of this amazing town that has 
proved not only for itself, but for the 
world that here is a place where the 
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carriage maker can expect to own and 
operate a carriage. That the Ameri- 
can way of life has worked. 

Mr. CorFey: Dr. Brown, on behalf 
of these two associations here assem- 
bled I want to thank you for this most 
interesting address. I think all of you 
now can understand why I was so dis- 
turbed and disappointed when I 
couldn’t find Dr. Brown on Monday 
at noon. The next item on the agenda 
is the reading of memorials of our 
deceased members of the past year. 
I think Mr. Riggs will do this. 

Mr. Riccs: Mr. President, when you 
asked me to act as chairman of this 
committee your wish was that I would 
have nothing to do, but such has not 
been the case, and will never be the 
case as long as librarians are mortal. 
It is my sad duty to report that dur- 
ing the past year this Association has 
lost three of its most shining members. 
These men are as follows: Frederick 
W. Schenk who died June 25, 1948, 
Eldon R. James who died January 2, 
1949, and Edwin Gholson who died 
January 6, 1949. We have memorials 
to their memory, and we have a fourth 
memorial to a member who died in 
1944 whose death was not reported to 
the Association, but we want to me- 
morialize him also. It is entirely fitting 
that we should set aside a little time 
to memorialize these men who were 
not only distinguished members of the 
Association, but are our friends of 
yesterday. I have asked different mem- 
bers of the Association to write me- 
morials to these deceased members. I 
will ask Mr. Dennis Dooley to read 
the memorial to Mr. Schenk. Will you 
come forward? 

Frederick W. Schenk, one of the 
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small group which organized the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries, died in his sleep, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on June 25, 
1948. 

He was born in Boston, on March 
24, 1879. He was a member of the 
Class of 1904 in Harvard College, but 
completed only two years of his 
course. 

He was one of the first Librarians to 
receive formal library training, hav- 
ing taken a course offered at Amherst 
in 1901. Four years before that course, 
he began his service as Librarian of 
the Boston Y.M.C.A. Library. This 
later became the Northeastern Uni- 
versity Law School, and he continued 
as Law Librarian there until 1900 
when he was appointed Cataloguer in 
the Law Library at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

In 1902, when Joseph Beale left 
Harvard to become the first Dean of 
the University of Chicago Law School, 
he took Mr. Schenk with him to or- 
ganize the Law Library. He continued 
as Law Librarian until 1933. While 
acting as Librarian, he studied law, 
and probably was the first Law Li- 
brarian to have both law and library 
training. 

He returned to the Harvard Law 
School Library in 1933, assuming 
charge of the Law Collection in Aus- 
tin Hall. 

He retired in 1944, but in 1945 he 
was recalled to the Librarianship at 
Northeastern where he continued in 
service until May, 1948. 

In his long career of fifty-one years, 
he made important contributions to 
the building up of three large law 
libraries in Boston, Cambridge, and 
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Chicago. He was one of the founders 
of the Law Liprary JOURNAL, and also 
the Index to Legal Periodicals, and 
served as managing editor of the latter 
from 1908 to 1914. 

He was elected Vice President of 
the A.A.L.L. from 1911-1914, and 
President, two terms, 1928 and 1930. 
He was one of the first Law Librarians 
to assume the role of teacher and give 
instruction in the use of law books at 
both Northeastern and Chicago. 

He assisted Professor Ernest Freund 
in the compilation and indexing of his 
works on administrative power over 
persons and property, and on police 
power, and he indexed the fifteen vol- 
ume work “Modern American Law”. 

Throughout his long career he gave 
unstintingly of his vast knowledge to 
both students and law professors. By 
association, he gave expert training in 
Law Librarianship to all those who 
worked with him. 

His funeral was attended by a large 
delegation of members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, and 
the law faculties of Harvard and 
Northeastern. The service was held in 
Mount Auburn Cemetery Chapel. It 
is fitting, therefore, that this memorial 
to him be entered in the records of 
our Association. 


MEMORIAL TO 
ELDON REVARE JAMES 


Eidon Revare James, our beloved 
friend and counselor, died on January 
2, 1949, at the age of seventy-three, in 
his home in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
His lovely wife Phila wrote me that 
they had enjoyed a beautiful New 
Year’s Day together and that in the 
afternoon he had written some New 
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Year’s notes. This I knew, for on Mon- 
day morning, January third, I re- 
ceived his card of greeting. After a 
few personal lines he asked about the 
work of the Association, as he always 
did in every letter and in every con- 
versation which we had through the 


years. 
He was vitally interested in the 
American Association of Law Li- 


braries and its progress. His work for 
it was inspired, constructive and tire- 
less. The words spoken by William R. 
Roalfe at the Montreal meeting in 
June 1934 when Dr. James was elected 
President of the Association are appro- 
priate to quote here: “. . . I think we 
should all be happy in the realization 
that we have elected a man for Presi- 
dent who not only has the ability but 
who has the prestige and who has ac- 
cess to sources from which we may 
gain outside strength and infiuence. I 
believe that we have a very great fu- 
ture before us. . . 

This prophecy was realized. The 
Association’s first steps to gain strength 
and recognition were taken during Dr. 
James’ term as President. He presided 
with great skill, tact, and patience at 
the Thirtieth Annual Meeting in Den- 
ver in June, 1935, where the proposed 
Amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws providing for institutional 
membership were discussed at length 
and approved. A new Section 17 of the 
Constitution authorizing the Associa- 
tion to make application to become a 
corporation was also adopted at this 
meeting. Thereafter, on September 
twenty-third, 1935, the Association was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, and its plans 
for expansion gained momentum. 


” 
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Eldon James was one of six members 
of a Special Advisory Committee on 
the Expansion Plan which prepared 
and presented to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York in June, 1936, an 
“Outline of Plan for Further Expan- 
sion of Activities of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries.” On Janu- 
ary 7, 1937, a grant of five thousand 
dollars was made, and this sum was 
used for the improvement of the Law 
LiprRARY JOURNAL. The previous year 
in January, 1936, the Index to Legal 
Periodicals and the Law Luiprary 
JourNnaL had been separated to per- 
mit the independent improvement of 
each. 

Much earlier Dr. James had become 
Editor of the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals which he brought to the Harvard 
Law School in 1925, two years after 
his appointment there as Librarian 
and Professor of Law. He and the late 
Franklin O. Poole, chairman of the 
Index Committee from 1923 until his 
death in 1943, reorganized the Index 
and instituted the three-year bound 
cumulative volumes, the first of which 
appeared in 1928. The new Editor ex- 
panded the coverage of the Index and 
increased the frequency of publication 
and cumulation of the current issues, 
thus making it an indispensable bib- 
liographical service to the entire legal 
profession. 

Dr. James retired from the editor- 
ship of the Index and from the staff 
of the Harvard Law School in June, 
1942, because of the University’s com- 
pulsory age-limit regulations. A few 
weeks later he was elected a life mem- 
ber at the Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Milwau- 
kee. At that same meeting, upon mo- 
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tion of the late William S. Johnston, 
who was one of his many staunch ad- 
mirers, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted to prepare a tribute to him 
for his outstanding service to the law 
library profession and to the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries. The 
Appreciation, exquisitely engrossed 
and illuminated, bound in a blue 
hand-tooled leather folder, was pre- 
sented to Dr. and Mrs. James at a 
dinner in Washington, D.C., in the 
spring of 1943.1 

Of his work at the Harvard Law 
School, former Dean Roscoe Pound, 
who called him to Harvard in 1923, 
has said in his Appreciation and biog- 
raphical sketch published in the May, 
1949, issue of the Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL: “... Dr. James’s tact, good 
sense, sound judgment, wide experi- 
ence of men and things, and legal 
scholarship inspired confidence and 
enabled a consistent long-range policy 
to develop and be maintained. . . .” 

A man with vigor of mind, health, 
and spirit, he was “in retirement” only 
briefly. In July 1942 he was appointed 
a civilian attorney in the legal divi- 
sion of the Transportation Corps of 
the War Department, where he served 
his country in exacting work requiring 
long hours of duty in the Pentagon 
Building. He was “drafted” by Dr. 
Archibald MacLeish in June, 1943, to 
succeed the late John T. Vance as Law 
Librarian of Congress, a post which 
he filled ably and “beyond the call of 
duty” during the war years and for 
some months following. While in 
Washington, D.C., he was the stimu- 


1 The text of the Appreciation, followed by 
Dr. James’s acknowledgement, will be found 


in 36 L. Lib. J., 91-93 (May, 1943) - 
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lating leader of a weekly luncheon 
club of members of the Association 
and took an active part in the work 
of the Law Librarians’ Society of 
Washington, D.C. 

He retired from the Library of Con- 
gress in May, 1946, and not long after- 
wards Theodore Briggs, president of 
the Lawyers’ Coédperative Publishing 
Company, appointed him as their law 
school consultant. With his wife he 
made many trips about the United 
States, visiting law schools and attend- 
ing professional meetings. We all have 
the happy remembrance of seeing and 
talking with them at our annual meet- 
ing in New York last June. 

Eldon Revare James was a Ken- 
tuckian, impressive in intellectual as 
well as in physical stature. He had a 
vibrant personality and a keen under- 
standing possessed by few. We shall 
always feel his dynamic presence, his 
wise and warm counsel at our side 
even though he has gone before us. 

HELEN NEWMAN 
Librarian, Supreme Court 
of the United States 


EDWIN GHOLSON, 1863-1949 


Edwin Gholson was born in Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, May 3, 1863, of 
parents who were descendants of old 
Virginia families. He was educated at 
Chalmers Institute, the University of 
Mississippi, and the Cincinnati Law 
School, from which he graduated in 
1885. After practicing law for several 
years in Texas and Ohio, he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cincinnati 
Law Library Association, which posi- 
tion he filled for forty-nine years, from 
1899 to 1948. He died January 6, 1949. 

Mr. Gholson had an intense enthu- 
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siasm for his library and his work. His 
ideal for his library was completeness. 
If a member of his Library Associa- 
tion requested a certain book, the li- 
brarian felt that it was his duty to fur- 
nish it. When Mr. Gholson became li- 
brarian of the Cincinnati Law Library 
Association, the library contained 
about 20,000 volumes; at the time of 
his death, it had on its shelves 85,500 
volumes and 25,000 pamphlets. All 
this material was catalogued and in- 
dexed on more than one-half million 
cards, which for the most part were 
prepared by Mr. Gholson. The Cin- 
cinnati Law Library Association and 
the City of Cincinnati are justly proud 
of this very fine law library, essentially 
the result of the work and effort of 
Edwin Gholson. It stands as his most 
fitting memorial. 

Mr. Gholson was a member of the 
Cincinnati Bar Association and other 
organizations, but he was always very 
proud of the fact that he was one of 
the early members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries in whose 
proceedings and activities he was 
greatly interested. May we, as mem- 
bers of The American Association of 
Law Libraries, here record our appre- 
ciation of his untiring efforts as a li- 
brarian and our admiration for him 
as a man and friend. 

ALFRED A. MORRISON 


RALPH E. ROGERS 

Ralph Ernest Rogers was born Sep- 
tember 24, 1881, in Rochester, New 
York. His father, Fernando Irvin Rog- 
ers was a publisher of commercial 
textbooks in Rochester and his mother 
was Alice Marion Rowell Williams. 

Mr. Rogers attended Phillips And- 
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over for one year in which he did two 
years work. Thereafter he attended 
Yale where he received two year hon- 
ors in ancient languages and in his 
senior year received the Philosophical 
Orations appointment. He was elected 
to the Phi Beta Kappa Society during 
his sophomore year and graduated 
from Yale with an A. B. in 1901. 

From 1901 to 1905 he was a private 
tutor in Port Henry, New York. 

In 1905 he went to Columbia Law 
School. Although he was admitted to 
the bar of New York state in 1907, he 
continued his studies at Columbia, 
was on the editorial board of the Co- 
lumbia Law Review and received his 
LL.B. in 1908. 

After Columbia he practiced law; 
first in New York City, from 1908 to 
1922; then from 1922 to 1926 in Port 
Henry, New York, and from 1926 to 
1929 in Albany, New York. 

He was a lecturer at Columbia from 
1913 to 1920 and an associate in jour- 
nalism there, 1920 to 1922. Mr. Rogers 
was interested in civic affairs in Pel- 
ham Manor, New York, and was a Jus- 
tice of the Peace there from 1909-1922 
and also was on the town board. 

He was co-author of A SHORT 
COURSE OF COMMERCIAL LAW, 
published in 1913, and of GANO’S 
COMMERCIAL LAW, published in 
1921. He also did editorial work for 
Matthew Bender and Company. 

In 1927 he started teaching at Al- 
bany Law School and was a full time 
professor there from June 6, 1929, un- 
til his death. He was: 

Professor of Equity & Trusts 

1927-1945 
Professor of Contracts I & II 
1927-1945 
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Professor of Constitutional Law 
1929-1944 
Professor of Negotiable Instruments 
1930-1944 
Professor of Legal Bibliography 
1934-1944 
Professor of Conflict of Laws 
1935-1944 
He was acting librarian at the Law 
School in connection with his other 
work. 

Mr. Rogers was a member of the 
Bar Association of New York City and 
in Albany he belonged to the Fort 
Orange Club and First Presbyterian 
Church. He married Elizabeth R. 
Francis in 1907 and had two sons, 
John Francis who died in 1922 and 
Robert Wetherby. 

Mr. Rogers died on July 4, 1945. 


Mr. Riccs: I move that these me- 
morials be received and recorded in 
our proceedings. 

Mr. Correy: You have heard this 
motion. Seconded. Moved and sec- 
onded that these reports be received 
and recorded among our proceedings. 
All in favor say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary? Motion is 
carried. We still have a few more re- 
ports of committees. We want, if possi- 
ble, to finish our business this morn- 
ing so that we can give the afternoon 
over to a discussion of classification. It 
may be that one or two small items 
will have to be carried over, but so 
far as possible we wish to finish our 
work this morning. If you will just be 
patient and bear with me I think we 
can be through by 12:30. If Mr. Harri- 
son MacDonald is here he will give 
us a report as editor of the Law 


LiprARY JOURNAL. Mr. MacDonald. 
[The following report had been print- 
ed and distributed previously.] 


REPORT OF LAW LIBRARY 
JOURNAL COMMITTEE AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Our report this year will sound a 
happier note than it has been possi- 
ble to produce in the years following 
the War. No longer is it necessary to 
apologize for late appearances of the 
JournaL. For the most part it is 
issued on time. Emphasis, rather, 
should be placed upon the growth in 
quality of content which, happily, is 
steadily improving. This is due in 
large measure to the lessening of pres- 
sure upon the law librarians. ‘There 
is now, or should be, more leisure for 
creative work. Therefore, it is our 
hope that a larger number of li- 
brarians will feel the urge to see them- 
selves in print, or, better still, to con- 
tribute effectively to the enlighten- 
ment, instruction, yes, and entertain- 
ment, of their colleagues. 

Let no one think for a moment that 
the lot of the Editor of the JOURNAL is 
easy; that he is always amply supplied 
with materials for publication. Such 
is not the case. Any meritorious arti- 
cles or other materials which may be 
submitted will find their way sooner 
or later into the columns of the Jour- 
NAL, but their order of selection is con- 
tingent upon many considerations 
which need not be enumerated. One 
thing, however, is certain—a serious 
article of widespread interest is almost 
sure to be printed in the first issue fol- 
lowing its receipt. 

Sweeping wage increases at the 
printing plant made necessary a revi- 
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sion in the cost of printing which is 
reflected in the increased cost of sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL. 

It is a satisfaction to report that the 
number of advertisers in the JOURNAL 
is increasing. The members of the As- 
sociation will find ways and means of 
showing appreciation of their friend- 
ship. 

To the contributors of the past year, 
our hearty thanks. They know that 
they are always welcome for return 
engagements. 

President Hobart Coffey, Margaret 
Coonan, Elizabeth Finley, and our in- 
coming president, Helen Newman, 
have all been most helpful, and the 
members of the editorial staff have co- 
Operated faithfully. Special acknowl- 
edgment must be made of the fine 
index to Volume 41 contributed at 
short notice and with complete loyalty 
by Pauline Gee of the Yale Law Li- 
brary. And to Mr. Harvey T. Reid, 
Editor-in-Chief of the West Publish- 
ing Company we continue to be in- 
debted. 

GEORGE A. JOHNSTON 

HELEN NEWMAN 

Mrs. MICHALINA KEELER 

Howarp L. STEBBINS 

Mrs. HuBERTA A. PRINCE 

WILLIAM B. STERN 

PAULINE E. GEE 

ARIE POLDERVAART 

HARRISON MACDONALD, 
Chairman and Editor, 
Law Library Journal 


MR. MacDONALD’S REPORT 


Mr. President and friends. Our re- 
port on the JOURNAL was so brief that 
it hardly permits of highlighting. In- 
stead with your permission I shall 
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speak of articles, the kind of articles 
we like to have for the JouRNAL. A 
number of years ago when the poet, 
Robert Frost, was talking to a class of 
which I was a member he made this 
sage injunction to us. He said “When 
you write, write about something un- 
der foot,” and so I suggest that when 
you write for the JouRNAL, as I hope 
you will, you will heed this ad- 
vice and write about something with 
which you are thoroughly familiar, 
like your own library for example, and 
if you would be humorous let it be 
spontaneous, like a fresh breeze. ‘Then, 
you can be sure I shall not run my 
blue pencil through it. If there are 
any questions concerning the JOURNAL 
I shall be happy to answer them, so far 
as I can. 

Mr. Correy: I am sure that some of 
you have questions, or suggestions for 
the JOURNAL. Would anybody like to 
say anything about it? Yes? 

Mr. CHECKLEY: I should like to in- 
quire as to the desirability of publish- 
ing check-lists in the JOURNAL. Usually 
they are so out of date by the time they 
appear that they are not of much help. 
Is there any way by which such check 
lists could appear more promptly, or 
be more nearly up to date when 
published? 

Mr. Correy: Are there any other 
remarks on the JOURNAL? Mr. Mac- 
Donald assures us that the JOURNAL is 
going to appear on time. It is gratify- 
ing news, I am sure. The next item on 
the agenda is the report of the Com- 
mittee to Codperate with the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Mr. McDer- 
mott assures me that he hasn’t much 
to report, but perhaps he would like 
to say something. Mr. McDermott. 
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{The following report had been print- 
ed and distributed previously. ] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH 
THE A.L.A. 


The purpose of this report is to fur- 
nish some record for future commit- 
tees and to acquaint some of our more 
recent members with a brief back- 
ground of the relationship between 
this Association and the American 
Library Association. 

Some years ago, as a perusal of the 
older Law Lisrary JOURNALS will re- 
veal, this committee was extremely 
active. At that time the main objec- 
tive seems to have been aimed towards 
the strengthening of our hand through 
affiliation with the robust, centralized, 
but disordered structure of the A.L.A. 
Extended discussions were held. Final- 
ly the issue was resolved without im- 
proving our position or weakening our 
autonomy. This was assomplished by 
the approval of the appointment of a 
delegate to represent our Association 
at the annual meeting of the A.L.A. 
This relationship, which is largely of 
a liaison nature, is the only one we 
bear to the A.L.A. today. 

From the beginning of the war 
years, until the 1948 meeting of our 
Association, there existed a virtual hia- 
tus in the annual reports of this com- 
mittee, wholly because the Committee 
on Codéperation had little or nothing 
worthwhile to codperate with or re- 
port on. 

In the interim there were heard dis- 
creet growls of discontent from A.L.A. 
members, intermingled with rumors 
and talk of “a need for a change.” 
Some of these found their way into 
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print in the form of cautious state- 
ments and queries. (43 A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin 28.) Many of these suggestions 
and constructive criticisms came to 
life in the so-called “Lord Proposal.” 


The Lord Proposal 


This voluminous and well-docu- 
mented outline for an administrative 
and structural reorganization in the 
A. L. A. is named for its author, Mr. 
Milton E. Lord, who published it in 
the early part of 1948, when he was 
President-elect of the A.L.A. Al- 
though this information may seem to 
insult the intelligence, it was, never- 
theless, prompted by many inquiries. 

The highlights of this report were 
discussed at last year’s meeting, under 
the leadership of Mr. Sidney B. Hill. 
These mainly concerned radical de- 
centralization of present powers and 
more proportional representation for 
groups and individuals. This, of 
course, describes the report in the 
briefest manner. Meanwhile the off- 
cial committee, whose function is to 
examine the internal affairs of the A. 
L. A. and report thereon, had been 
spurred into action. This committee 
of the A. L. A., known as the Activities 
Committee, is the fourth appointed. 
In January, 1949, it published a final 
report, “The Report of the Fourth Ac- 
tivities Committee” (43 A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin, 18-43, Jan. 1949). 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
OF THE A.L. A. 

This report is comprehensive in 
scope. Though lengthy, it is easy to 
read. However, it is extremely vague 
and general in considering details of 
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importance with respect to small 
groups such as our own. 

Briefly this report can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


MANAGEMENT 
STRUCTURE 


Part I. 
ParT II. 


Part I deals with reorganization of 
the A. L.A. relative to management, 
headquarters, salaries, location, etc. 
(43 A. L. A. Bulletin, 18-27). 

The best way in which to elucidate 
Part II is to work downward from the 
main body of the A. L.A., which is 
similar to an amoeba. (43 A.L.A. 
Bulletin, 28-43.) 

At the top stands the Council, com- 
posed of representatives of the asso- 
ciation’s component parts. This is the 
parent cell. This cell then divides into 
three parts as follows: 


1. Geographic Units. 
2. Federated Associations. 
3. Functional Departments. 


Each of the aforementioned are, in 
turn, subdivided. Since we would 
come within part 2, 7. e., Federated 
Associations, let us concentrate on 
this alone and follow its further de- 
velopment. 

Federated Associations breaks into: 


(a) Associations of College and Re- 
gional Libraries. 

(b) Associations of Public Libraries. 

(c) Associations of School Libraries. 

(d) Associations of Specialized Li- 
braries (The A. A. L. L. would be in 
this category) . 


It is interesting to note that this 
structure, like the amoeba, is further 
perpetuated by a provision for further 
sub-divisions of either a, b, c, or d, 
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into still smaller segments. For in- 
stance, law libraries. 

Under this plan, our representation 
would be as follows: for every 500 
members in our section, or sub-sub- 
division, we would be entitled to one 
Councilor in the parent body. And for 
every 1000 members in the assorted 
groups of our particular Federation 
we would be entitled to another man 
at the top. It is not too difficult to 
figure how a group such as our own 
would stand in such a scheme in com- 
petition with either sub-divisions a, b, 
or c, within our own Federation. 

One worthwhile attraction is that 
each sub-division (not section) 12. e. 
a, b, c, and d, is entitled to a secretary, 
office space and services, plus $6000 a 
year for publications. 


Conclusions 


We understand that Part I of this 
program has, for the most part, been 
approved. 

Part II, however, has been held in 
abeyance until the next mid-winter 
meeting of the A. L. A. 

In short, there is no definite conclu- 
sion to report, except we feel that this 
proposed reorganization, particularly 
as it affects our Association, requires 
more detailed definition on the part of 
the proposers before any recommenda- 
tions towards implementation can be 
made. 

HArryY BITNER 

A. MERCER DANIEL 

LuciLe M. ELLiotr 

SIDNEY B. HILL 

LILLIAN C. McLaurin 

Cyrit L. McDERMOTT, 
Chairman 
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MR. McDERMOTT’S REPORT 

At last year’s meeting those of you 
who were present will remember that 
we had a discussion on the reorgani- 
zation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of Mr. 
Sidney B. Hill, who is a member of 
this committee, based largely on the 
so-called Lord proposal for reorgani- 
zation. Some people have asked me 
why it was known as the Lord pro- 
posal. It was named after Mr. Milton 
Lord, who was then the President of 
that gigantic organization the A. L. 
A., and he worked out a very effi- 
cient scheme of decentralization of 
ramifications of the A. L. A., and for 
more proportional representation, 
particularly for smaller groups such 
as our own. That, more or less, started 
what is known as the 4th Activities 
Committee of the A. L. A., who had 
been working on this for quite a 
while, into more immediate action, 
and the 4th Activities Committee, I 
might say, is named that because it 
is the 4th committee of that name and 
its functions are to inquire into the 
feasibility and practicability of the 
structure of their own organization. 
Now, we have nothing definite in con- 
clusion to report except that Mr. Cof- 
fey has asked us to give something 
more than what we have already 
placed in the report through the Com- 
merce Clearing House, and all I can 
do is to summarize for you. It’s a 
very lengthy report, and I have the 
A. L. A. bulletin here. Anyone who 
is interested may have it and look it 
over. It consists of about forty pages 
with about eighty recommendations. 
It is divided into two parts—one of 
them which deals with the structure 
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of the organization and the other 
with management. They have so far 
approved all of the recommendations, 
so far as I know, from a member of 
the 4th Activities Committee with 
whom I was in contact recently, with 
respect to management, and of course, 
management speaks for itself. Now 
with respect to structure, that is some- 
thing else again, and they have not 
concluded on anything definite with 
respect to the things that we might 
possibly be interested in. One of these 
is that they allocate $6,000, a secretary, 
office space and other services that 
might be highly desirable to such an 
organization as this, particularly in 
financial difficulties, or financial stress. 
However, when I pressed my friend of 
the 4th Activities Committee to define 
just how the $6,000 would be divided 
with respect to our particular group, 
which was grouped with other groups, 
he said that had not been ironed out 
as yet. Now, I only gave you this very 
brief resume to let you know what 
this committee was doing on this prop- 
osition, and we’re keeping up to date 
on it and if we feel that it is desirable 
for us to affiliate or not we shall re- 
port. I merely want to move at this 
time as I did last year that this com- 
mittee be continued for the purposes 
of studying any further proposals that 
are adopted by the A. L. A. after the 
4th Activities Committee has made its 
final report. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott. The recommendation of this 
committee which is before you is that 
the Executive Board continue this 
committee to permit a further study 
of its problems. Is there a second? 

There is a motion before us which 
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is to recommend to the Executive 
Board that this committee be contin- 
ued for another year. All in favor say 
“aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary. This mo- 
tion is carried. The next item of busi- 
ness is a report of the Committee to 
Coéperate with the Association of 
American Law Schools. Mrs. Bernita 
J. Davies will give this report. Mrs. 
Davies. [The following report had 
been printed and distributed previ- 
ously. | 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS 
AND THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


In the past there have been two 
committees appointed jointly by the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries and the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools whose primary func- 
tions were to unite the efforts of both 
associations on projects which lent 
themselves to codperation. They were 
(1) The Committee on Coéperation 
between the American Association of 
Law Libraries and the Association of 
American Law Schools and (2) The 
Committee on Coéperation between 
the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the Association of 
American Law Schools on Library 
Standards. Before the war the latter 
Committee was occupied, together 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion, on the problems of Classification 
and Pay Plans as they relate to Law 
Libraries. Since for several years that 
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project has lain dormant and also 
because of the confusion which has 
resulted from two joint committees 
with similar names and, generally 
speaking, similar functions, a recom- 
mendation that the two committees 
be merged was approved at the Seattle 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Association of American Law 
Schools last September. The merged 
committee retains the name of Joint 
Committee on Codperation between 
the Association of American Law 
Schools and the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. Its duties com- 
bine those of the two former commit- 
tees. Miss Breta Peterson has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of a sub-committee 
which will keep in touch with any de- 
velopments which may arise on the 
Classification-Pay Plan project. Mr. 
Lewis W. Morse and Mr. Raymond V. 
Trammell, Jr., are the other members 
of that sub-committee. Miss Peterson 
reports that she attended a meeting 
in Chicago some time ago at which 
representatives of some of the profes- 
sional libraries—law, medicine, engi- 
neering, etc.—discussed problems in 
their respective fields and which was, 
presumably, preliminary to a real 
study of personnel and pay standards 
in special libraries. As far as can be 
ascertained, nothing further has been 
done up to this time. 

The Committee has continued to 
act in a general advisory capacity and 
as a clearing house for questions of 
Law School Librarians. Because of 
the many questions received in regard 
to several items, the following pro- 
posed interpretations of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools’ Ar- 
ticles of Association were submitted to 
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its Executive Committee in Decem- 
ber: 

“Question: What standard should 
be followed in determining volume 
statistics under Art. 6-2-4? 

“Proposed Interpretation: For the 
purpose of determining whether a 
library has the 10,000 volumes re- 
quired by Art. 6, Sec. 6-2-4 of the Ar- 
ticles of Association, the physical vol- 
ume should be the unit of computa- 
tion. For example, the English Re- 
ports Reprint should be counted as 
178 rather than 838 volumes, the 
United States Reports, Law. ed. as 90 
rather than 382 volumes, etc. 

“Question: May volumes repro- 
duced on micro-film or micro-cards be 
counted as regular volumes in fulfill- 
ing Art 6-2-4? 

“Proposed Interpretation: Except 
for the items listed in Standard III-1- 
d as necessary substantially for an ade- 
quate working library, micro-repro- 
ductions of books having a low fre- 
quency of use in addition to a high 
initial binding, or shelving cost, may 
be included in counting the required 
10,000 volumes; provided the library 
maintains adequate equipment for 
their use.” 

The Committee also drew the Exec- 
utive Committee’s attention to the 
situation which seemed to prevail at 
that time with reference to the scarcity 
and high price of the English Reprint 
and Law Reports and recommended 
that Standard III-1-d which now pre- 
scribes that the library include “The 
English Reprints together with the 
Law Reports complete” should be 
amended to read as follows: “The 
English Reprint together with the 
Law Reports complete; provided that 
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where the foregoing publications are 
not available other publications, as 
for example, the Revised Reports and 
the Law Journal reports, which pro- 
vide a nearly comparable service, may 
be substituted.” 

Since then it has come to the notice 
of the committee that several sets of 
the Reports and Reprint have been 
on the market at a relatively reason- 
able price so that the problem with 
reference to English material may not 
be as serious as the correspondence 
has indicated. 

It was suggested, also, to the Com- 
mittee that it might wish to submit 
its ideas for a new Article of Associa- 
tion dealing with the Library. While 
it is true that that Article might well 
be reassessed in the light of changes 
in legal education and the new Con- 
stitution and Standards of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, the 
Committee decided to postpone its 
study until after the Round Table on 
Library Problems which will be held 
at the A. A. L. S. annual meeting next 
December. The topic of the Round 
Table is to be, “What Sort of Library 
is ‘A Library Adequate for the Cur- 
riculum and for Research’ ”’? 

With the completion of the Man- 
ual by Miss Hargrave, all supplemen- 
tary projects upon which individual 
members of the committee have been 
working for some time have been 
finished. Work in process includes a 
survey of the teaching of Legal Bib- 
liography by Mr. McDermott and 
plans are being made for an article or 
series of articles on library buildings 
during the coming year. 

BERNITA J. Davies, Chairman 
JEAN ASHMAN 
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CorINNE Bass 

MariAN G. GALLAGHER 
Cyrit L. McDERMoTT 
Lewis W. Morse 
LEONARD OPPENHEIM 
BreETA B. PETERSON 
ERVIN H. PoLLaAck 
Mies O. PrRIcE 
‘THEODORE A. SMEDLEY 
VERNON M. SMITH 
RAYMOND V. TRAMMELL, JR. 


MRS. DAVIES’ REPORT 


Mr. President. As most of you prob- 
ably know this committee is a joint 
committee appointed by the Law 
School Association and the Law 
Library Association with a rather 
long title which I shall not repeat. As 
Mr. Coffey told you in his report the 
two committees which we have had 
previously on codperation with the 
Law School Association were merged 
into one, and that committee con- 
tinued to keep the name of the co- 
6peration between the two associa- 
tions, dropping the title on standards 
which the second committee had had 
in its title. The second committee had 
worked on classification and pay plans 
for a great many years, and it was very 
confusing for the Law School Associa- 
tion to have two committees on co- 
Operation. Evidently, they could not 
see much distinction between the two 
so that last September the two were 
merged. During the year I appointed 
Breta Peterson, who formerly was 
chairman of the first committee, to be 
sub-chairman of the committee to 
take care of the question of pay plans. 
She tells me that she has some infor- 
mation which I did not receive when 
I gave the written report, and I shall 
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call upon her in a few minutes to tell 
us what that is. The committee’s work 
was divided into three sections. We 
try to answer questions of law schools 
and act as a clearing house for any 
problems which may arise. Those, of 
course, come from the smaller law 
schools. The second type of work 
which we do for the most part is to 
draw up interpretations of the law 
school standards in the Articles of 
Association, and the third project is 
to try and look up various articles or 
projects which may be of interest to 
both associations. That work con- 
tinued throughout this year. We were 
asked by Secretary Riddle to submit 
some interpretations which we did, 
and they are printed in the report. I 
had a letter just before I left saying 
that the Executive Committee of the 
Law School Association had accepted 
those interpretations. As to the single 
projects I might say that the list of 
treatises for small libraries which we 
were working on has been completed, 
and, also, that the manual which is 
supposed to be for inspectors has 
been finished. Miss Hargrave has been 
working on that. We have not had a 
committee consideration of it because 
we have not had time, but it will be 
considered. I am sure there is a great 
need for this project, and I hope that 
it can be published so that not only 
our own association members and 
others may have it, but also the law 
schools who are calling for it may 
have it. I might say at this time 
that we are having a committee meet- 
ing at the Motor Bar at 12:30 or when 
this meeting is over. I hope that any 
members of the committee who are 
here will attend. I have spoken to 
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most of them individually. Is Miss 
Peterson in the room? Will you please 
tell us about what has happened on 
the sub-committee? 

Miss PETERSON: I think it might be 
simpler, if you don’t mind, if I just 
speak from this microphone instead 
of going up. The American Library 
Association has done some prelimi- 
nary work for classification and pay 
plans in professional schools as I think 
the committee report indicates. There 
is now a committee of the A. L. A. ex- 
ploring the possibilities of publishing 
a manual on classification and pay 
plans for professional schools which 
would, of course, include law schools. 
Mr. Roalfe of this Association is a 
member of that A. L. A. committee, 
and I shall suggest to the Executive 
Committee the possibility of accredit- 
ing Mr. Roalfe on that committee as 
a representative of this Association, 
and ask that he report back to this 
Association something on the delib- 
erations of that committee. Whether 
or not it will be feasible to publish 
such a classification and pay plan to 
cover all professional school libraries 
is perhaps doubtful, but at least we 
should have some indication of the 
progress that is made. Nothing very 
definite has been done to date. The 
exploration has been on a very tenta- 
tive basis, but within the next year 
the committee will undoubtedly have 
some meetings and should have some- 
thing to report, and I should like to 
make that recommendation to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Davies: Mr. President. That 
is all for the committee to recom- 
mend. I do not believe that it is 
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necessary to move that this committee 
be continued. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mrs. 
Davies. Are there any comments on 
this report? Are there any suggestions 
that any of you would like to make to 
this committee in respect to codpera- 
tion with the Association of American 
Law Schools? If not, then, we will pass 
to the next item of business which is 
the report of the Committee on Loose- 
leaf Services. Mrs. Edna Davis is not 
here, but Mr. Riggs has agreed that 
he will come up and give an expla- 
nation of the work of the committee. 
Mr. Riggs. 


MR. RIGGS’ REPORT 

There is both stress and almost 
tragedy in connection with this re- 
port. This committee consists of three 
members. Mrs. Davis is the chairman, 
and the other members are Miss Kate 
Wallach and myself. As usual the 
main work of the committee has been 
done by the chairman, and she did a 
thoroughly good job. She gave a great 
deal of time to it, under great difh- 
culties. Her family had sickness 
throughout most of the year, and she 
has had to do most of the nursing and 
then, as she was just about to com- 
plete her report she herself became 
sick and is now in the hospital and 
she will not be able to be here which 
is a distressing feature. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that Mrs. Davis has done so much 
work on the subject and has not been 
able to complete her work and to be 
here, I move this committee be con- 
tinued, and also that a note of sym- 
pathy be sent to Mrs. Davis. 
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Mr. Correy: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Riggs. I am also disap- 
pointed that it was not possible to 
present this report, because I saw the 
report in its tentative form, and 
found it to be one of the most inter- 
esting reports that I have read. I hope 
that next year, in some form, this re- 
port will come before you. There’s a 
recommendation before us. If you 
would like to vote on this, I will put 
the question: That this committee be 
continued, and, to combine two 
things in one, that a note be sent to 
Mrs. Davis. Are there any questions? 
All in favor say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary. The motion 
is carried and a note or telegram will 
be sent. When I made the announce- 
ment a little while ago I overlooked 
one very important item. Miss Snook 
would be very glad to take a group 
over to visit the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion Library. She says she will be able 
to do this immediately after the con- 
clusion of the afternoon meeting. She 
said that she would meet any people 
that want to go over to her library 
at the Michigan Avenue entrance of 
this hotel. I think that we can make 
that trip and still have time to go 
to Room 707. Now, the last remain- 
ing item on the agenda for this meet- 
ing is going to be a report from some 
of our chapters. These reports will be 
very brief, I know, but I think they 
will be interesting. One or two small 
items will be carried over for this 
afternoon. One of these is a vote on 
some life memberships that are to be 
proposed by the Executive Board. 
The announcement of the report of 
the Elections Committee will be given 
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tonight at our dinner and the an- 
nouncement of the place of our next 
meeting will also be made tonight. 
Now, before I call on any of the mem- 
bers of the chapters to report we wish 
to take a vote on the petition of the 
Law Library Association of Greater 
New York. This Association has peti- 
tioned to become a chapter of the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries. The Executive Committee 
has made a thorough investigation of 
this Association and is convinced that 
this Association meets with all of the 
requirements of our constitution. The 
Executive Committee has approved 
the admission of this Association’s 
chapter and it now comes before you 
for a vote. Do you care to discuss this? 
If not, I will put the question. All in 
favor of approving the admission of 
this Law Library Association of 
Greater New York as a chapter of 
this Association say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary. The motion 
is carried, and this Association is now 
admitted as a chapter. Now, it is my 
privilege to call on Mr. Marke, of 
this Association, to tell you something 
about what this Association has been 
doing. Mr. Julius Marke. 

Mr. Marke: The New York chap- 
ter under the presidency of Mr. For- 
rest Drummond of the Bar Associa- 
tion enjoyed a most stimulating and 
interesting series of meetings during 
the past year. We were fortunate to 
obtain as guest speakers, distinguished 
leaders of the judiciary, the library 
field, and in international relations. 
Professor John Hazard of Columbia 
University, well-known authority on 
Soviet affairs, addressed us on the ma- 
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terials of Soviet Law. Professor Waldo 
Chamberlin, formerly Chief Docu- 
ments officer, United Nations Confer- 
ence, International Organization held 
at San Francisco, spoke to us on 
United Nations Documents and out- 
lined a scheme for their classification 
which aroused considerable comment 
from the members present. I feel quite 
confident in stating that if anyone 
here has attempted to arrange for li- 
brary use the documents of the United 
Nations as published, he would ap- 
preciate how important an adequate 
solution to this problem can be. We 
also had a City Magistrate of New 
York, The Honorable Morris Plos- 
cowe, speak to us on the subject of 
“Criminal Law in the Books and 
Criminal Law in Action”. His discus- 
sion was most unusual in its approach. 

The most important event of the 
year, was a round-table analysis of the 
proposed “K” classification for the 
Library of Congress. With Mr. Miles 
Price of Columbia University acting 
as Chairman, a spirited and enlight- 
ening discussion ensued. Other mem- 
bers on the panel were Mr. Fred Roth- 
man, who as you may remember, at 
one time was the Law Librarian of 
New York University, and myself. In 
a sense, this meeting approached in 
characteristic that of a regional gath- 
ering, for we were fortunate to attract 
Miss Elizabeth Forgeus of Yale Uni- 
versity, Professor Maurice Tauber of 
Columbia University Library School 
and representatives of the Library of 
Congress in Mr. Frank Dwyer and 
Mr. Werner B. Ellinger. Practically 
everyone had something to contribute, 
and I regret that a transcript of the 
comments wasn’t made, for it would 
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have been most helpful to others for 
a more comprehensive understanding 
of the problems involved. 

Our elections were held in June, 
and I am very proud to state that I 
was elected President of the chap- 
ter. A roster of our new officers will 
be published in the next issue of the 
Law LipRarRyY JOURNAL. 

Another most interesting project 
that has been undertaken by the New 
York group is gradually taking shape 
under the guidance and direction of 
Mr. Sidney Hill, Librarian of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of 
New York. It pertains to a union col- 
lection of law materials in which the 
various law libraries of New York 
City will participate. Its purpose will 
be to make available to the partici- 
pating library, material which it de- 
sires but does not possess and also 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
acquisitions by the libraries con- 
cerned. The possibilities of such a 
plan are enormous, especially in re- 
lation to the space problem and bud- 
get limitations. As I understand it, 
present plans call for a centrally lo- 
cated building to store the union col- 
lection, as well as a union card cata- 
logue. 

At present, another form of co- 
6peration exists among the New York 
City law libraries, in that we com- 
plement our own collections by a 
friendly, casual inter-library loan re- 
lationship with each other. This per- 
mits, for example, the private law 
firms in Wall Street, the Bar Asso- 
ciation and University libraries to 
borrow from each other. In this fash- 
ion a really formidable amount of law 
material is always available for our 
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researchers, for combined, the re- 
sources of the law libraries in New 
York City are capable of solving al- 
most any legal problem that may be 
presented. 

Under Mr. Al Borner, of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley an “Infor- 
mation Bulletin” has been intermit- 
tently published. It consists of several 
mimeographed sheets, and is an ex- 
cellent source of information concern- 
ing current material. We anticipate 
every new issue and we hope to pub- 
lish it more regularly in the future. 

On the whole, we look upon our 
activities as very much worthwhile 
and professionally we realize that we 
have much to gain by associating with 
our colleagues in a forum such as pro- 
vided by our chapter meetings. The 
New York group now consists of about 
100 members, with an average of 25 
to 50 attending each of our quarterly 
meetings. We look forward to a year 
of increased activity, now that we are 
officially a chapter of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. 
Marke. I think that Miss Elizabeth 
Holt may be willing to tell us some- 
thing about the chapter of the Caro- 
linas. Is Miss Holt here? Miss Holt. 


REPORT OF THE 
CAROLINAS CHAPTER 

AT THE CONVENTION, 1949 

During this year the Carolinas put 
into practice the sentiments expressed 
last year by one of our local bar as- 
sociation libraries. We got down to 
work to help the local bar associa- 
tion libraries and the new lawyers in 
the States in the building up of their 
library collections. 
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To do this we undertook two proj- 
ects, one the revision of the Model 
Law Library for North Carolina and 
the other the compilation of an an- 
notated list of law publishers. 

The original Model Law Library 
List was done in 1940 by Dillard S. 
Gardner, the librarian of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court. We revised 
his original list by adding the new 
books published on North Carolina 
law, and we removed books which are 
now outdated or out of print. We also 
made the necessary changes in cost 
to meet the new prices of law books. 
Some material was added at the sug- 
gestion of several practicing attorneys 
in North Carolina. 

This Model List is made up of three 
general groups of material. There are 
the absolute musts for all practicing 
North Carolina lawyers, then the ma- 
terials comprising a good working 
library for lawyers or law libraries, 
and finally the complete list which 
makes for a comprehensive coverage 
of all legal fields as they apply to 
North Carolina. We have had our 
Model List checked by all the North 
Carolina Bar Association libraries 
and by several law firms which main- 
tain their own law libraries. Our lists 
have been mimeographed and are 
ready for distribution to all June, 
1949, graduates of the three North 
Carolina law schools, Duke Univer- 
sity, University of North Carolina and 
Wake Forest College. 

Our list of law publishers grew 
from a request of law students gradu- 
ating from Wake Forest College for 
a list of sources of North Carolina 
legal material. To answer the needs 
of all the members of the Carolinas 
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Chapter our list of publishers is three- 
fold. It consists of publishers of North 
Carolina material, publishers of 
South Carolina material and publish- 
ers of general legal material. Our list 
gives the name of the publisher, the 
address, and the information which 
interests all new lawyers—which firms 
will give terms and which firms will 
give a discount. 

The first two sections of this list, 
those covering sources of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina material are 
ready for distribution to the four law 
schools in the Carolinas, Duke Uni- 
versity, University of South Carolina, 
University of North Carolina and 
Wake Forest College. The section on 
publishers of general legal material 
has been held over for further verifi- 
cation of terms and discounts granted. 

We also have on the slate for next 
year the establishment of a codpera- 
tive bar association library in one of 
the North Carolina cities. Several 
lawyers in this city have expressed a 
need and a desire for a codperative 
law library, and we of the Carolinas 
Chapter welcome the opportunity of 
aiding these attorneys in accomplish- 
ing their goal. 

We realize that the states of a more 
rural population have a greater need 
for coéperative law libraries than do 
states such as New York, Pennsylvania 
or Michigan with their many large 
law firms which can finance their own 


private law libraries. The average law- 
yer without a bar association library 
at his disposal must depend entirely 
on his own library materials, and 
therefore we have the problem of 
aiding this individual attorney in get- 
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ting an adequate coverage for his own 
practice. 

The Carolinas chapter has attempt- 
ed in our projects for this year to give 
these lawyers and bar association li- 
braries the start towards a good basic 
law library, and we hope through our 
own experience and the experience 
and suggestions of other local chapters 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries to give further assistance to 
our attorneys in forthcoming years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. ExLizaBETH HO ct, President 
Carolinas Chapter 
A. A. L. L. 


Mr. Correy: Miss Holt, this was a 
very interesting report on the activi- 
ties of your chapter. I am wondering 
whether Miss Finley cares to say any- 
thing about the Washington chapter? 

Elizabeth Finley, Vice-President of 
the Washington, D.C., Chapter: I do 
not have a prepared report, but I 
should hate to have no word from the 
Washington chapter. 

We held our usual bi-monthly din- 
ner meetings—five in all from Sep- 
tember to May. We were privileged to 
entertain the Association’s Committee 
on Classification K at our meeting on 
May 16, where Mr. Dwyer also had 
as his guests Dr. Frederick Wagman 
and Mr. Leo E. LaMontagne. 

During the year we undertook, on 
an experimental basis, to give a series 
of condensed lectures on legal bib- 
liography. We understand that there 
would be considerable interest in 
such a course from the Junior Bar and 
the sub-professional library staffs. Our 
experimental course was just to see 
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if we could give a complete course for 
such non-members. A committee is 
still considering the question. 

I know that our President, Mr. 
Charles Hallam, would wish me to 
extend his greetings to you all. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, 
Finley. 


Miss 


Mr. Di Canio—Chicago Law 
Library Association 


The aims of the Association are to 
prepare plans for an exchange of 
duplicates, to prepare a list of hold- 
ings of the various libraries, especially 
those in which our various libraries 
are strongest. The general plan for co- 
6peration among the major law 
libraries of Chicago is the develop- 
ment of their collections. It was by no 
means an easy task. The meetings 
were held quarterly by the members 
of the four large law libraries and 
their tentative drafts were presented 
to the full meeting of the membership 
for discussion and approval. In May 
of this year the final plan was pre- 
pared and distributed to our mem- 
bers. Copies of this plan may be had 
by anyone desiring a copy, by either 
writing directly to Mr. Roalfe or 
dropping me a line. Our small organi- 
zation is now in its third year. Last 
May I inherited the presidency. My 
two predecessors, Mr. Roalfe and Mr. 
McNabb, left me with this inheri- 
tance, and I hope I do not turn out 
to be the prodigal son and fail my 
elders. 

We are now in the process of pre- 
paring a check list of our holdings. 
Miss Peterson of the University of 
Chicago Law Library is preparing a 
list of session laws prior to the year 
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1900. That’s all for the states and Mr. 
McNabb is preparing a list of Penn- 
sylvania reports or has prepared them 
already, and they are being distri- 
buted. Mr. Roalfe is preparing a list 
of judicial council reports and my 
task was to prepare a list of English 
reports. When each of the respective 
persons has finished his list they will 
start a round robin, so to speak, and 
send said list to each of the other 
libraries so that each library may 
check its holdings against such list. 
When that task is finally finished we 
will know exactly where to find this 
material in the Chicago area. It pre- 
vents the needless duplication of pur- 
chasing by our four libraries and 
Saves us money in the long run. As 
these various tasks are completed, we 
will assume other tasks that will be 
helpful to our Association. 

I also want to mention that at one 
of our meetings Professor Shera of 
the University of Chicago and Miss 
Benyon had quite a discussion of 
Classification K, and perhaps Mr. Mc- 
Nabb this afternoon will have some- 
thing to say about that when the dis- 
cussion takes place. 

Mr. Marke said something about 
having a union law catalog for the 
New York area. Well, about fifteen 
years ago in the Chicago area a WPA 
project was started by the government 
to prepare a union law catalog for law 
libraries and it was for the University 
of Chicago Law Library, Northwest- 
ern University Law Library, Chicago 
Bar Association and Chicago Law In- 
stitute. That catalog now contains 
165,000 cards, and Mr. McNabb of 
the Chicago Bar Association has 
charge of that catalog. It is still func- 
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tioning, and our members are still 
using that catalog. I think it would 
be a good idea for Mr. Marke to fol- 
low through on that. I thank you. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. Di 
Canio. The one remaining chapter 
from which we have not yet heard is 
the New England chapter. I wonder 
whether Mr. Dooley would like to tell 
us something about the activities of 
that chapter. Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Doo ey: It is characteristic of 
a Bostonian never to miss an oppor- 
tunity to boost New England. New 
England started a chapter recently. It 
came about as a result of a series of 
complimentary dinners that were ex- 
tended to our late member, Mr. 
Schenk, on his retirement and a din- 
ner to Eldon James when he under- 
took the work of representing the 
Lawyers’ Coéperative Publishing 
Company throughout the law schools 
in the country, and as a result the 
librarians in New England felt the 
need to get together. Through the 
personal endeavor of Miss Beeson, 
Librarian of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, we 
have a lively chapter functioning in 
an effective way in Boston. One of 
the first things that was done came 
about as the result of the appointment 
of Eldon James as National Director 
of the Survey of Law Libraries of the 
country. He brought the manuscript 
of the first report which he intended 
to submit to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and we spent a whole evening 
in the presence of twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Boston chapter getting new 
ideas or expanded ideas of the pro- 
gram which would be submitted for 
the library survey. The result was a 
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very great improvement in the plan, 
which if it had gone into effect, would 
have avoided difficulties over the 
questionnaire that was sent out by 
the President of the survey committee 
for the law school libraries of the 
country. In addition to that immedi- 
ate contribution to the national 
scene, the chapter has enjoyed talks 
by Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe of 
Harvard University and of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Bar Association 
of the City of Boston. The chapter is 
functioning effectively in every way, 
but they shouldn’t have elected me 
president. That’s all. 

Mr. Correy: The meeting this 
afternoon is scheduled for 2 o'clock. 
It will be a great favor to all of us if 
you will try to be on time. We want 
to devote about the first fifteen min- 
utes to a little unfinished business. 
Then there will be an opportunity for 
new business. Finally we shall pass to 
the subject of Classification. Mr. 
Price? 

Mr. Price: Mr. Vanneman of the 
Matthew Bender Company is here at 
this meeting. Unfortunately he has to 
leave early and has asked me to say 
something about the prospects of mak- 
ing use of microcards. The company 
has invested considerable money in 
this microcard project, but to date the 
response of most librarians toward it 
is rather disappointing. The micro- 
card reader has been developed to the 
point where it is quite satisfactory and 
it is no more expensive than a good 
typewriter. The Bender Company 
cannot go ahead with the microcard 
without the support of law librarians, 
and if we wish to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity, which I believe is 
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worthwhile, we had better do it while 
the Bender Company is willing to 
make that service available to us. I 
do know that this ought to be done 
rather soon. It’s a very important sub- 
ject. We at Columbia in New York 
would be delighted to discuss this 
matter with anybody. If any of you 
would feel a little more at home talk- 
ing to a law librarian I'll be very glad 
to talk it over or correspond with you, 
either here at this meeting or else- 
where. I haven’t a motion to make, 
Mr. President, but I do wish that the 
law librarians would really take ad- 
vantage of the most excellent oppor- 
tunities they have. We crab about the 
great expense in housing law books 
and the scarcity of material, and here 
is a most excellent opportunity to 
solve many of those problems, and I 
wish we would take advantage of 
them. 

Mr. Correy: You have heard the 
suggestion of Mr. Price. Those of you 
who are interested in microcard re- 
production of legal materials are in- 
vited to get in touch with him or talk 
with Mr. Vanneman. If there is no 
other business we will take a recess 
until 2:00. 


Wednesday Afternoon 

Mr. Correy: The first business this 
afternoon is a vote on some life mem- 
berships that have been proposed. 
The first report will be read by Miss 
Coonan. 

Miss Coonan: On the recommen- 
dation of our editor, Harrison Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Charles P. Sherman, for- 
merly the law librarian of the Yale 
University has been recommended for 
life membership. The Executive Com- 


mittee has approved this recommen- 
dation, and in addition, proposes that 
Dr. Arthur S. Beardsley, former law 
librarian of the University of Wash- 
ington, and Robert B. Anderson, the 
former associate librarian of the Har- 
vard University Law School, be made 
life members. 

Mr. CorFEy: Will someone propose 
the enrollment of these three as life 
members of this Association so that 
we may have a vote on it? Mr. Daniel 
proposes that these three names be en- 
rolled as life members. It there a 
second? 

Mr. More ann: I second. 

Mr. Correy: Mr. Moreland of the 
University of Pennsylvania seconded 
the motion. Will the members who 
signify their approval say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Opposed, no. The mo- 
tion is carried. These three members 
are then life members of the Associa- 
tion. 

There is an opportunity now to 
bring up any items of new business 
which may occur to you. Is there any- 
one at this time who wants to bring 
up any matters? 

The place of the next Annual Meet- 
ing will be announced tonight. If 
there is anybody here now who wasn’t 
here this morning, let me repeat what 
I said then: that Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
of Carswell and Company are going 
to have open house this afternoon in 
Room 707 and would like to have as 
many of you come as possible. If 
there is no item of new business I'll 
now turn the chair over to Mr. Roalfe 
who will preside over the discussion 
of Class K. At the end of the discus- 
sion of Class K the committee on reso- 
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lutions will have one or two resolu- 
tions to present. I think, then, there 
will be no other matters of business 
to come before us. Mr. Roalfe, will 
you take charge? [The following re- 
port had been printed and distributed 
previously. ] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


This committee was appointed by 
the president, Mr. Hobart Coffey, pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the 
members during the annual meeting 
held in June 1948, a resolution that 
was offered in response to an invita- 
tion by Dr. Luther H. Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress, to appoint such 
a committee. (See 41 L. Lib. J. 304.) 
Upon the appointment of the com- 
mittee Dr. Evans was advised by the 
chairman that its members were ready 
to codperate with him and the mem- 
bers of his staff in any way that might 
seem to him to be desirable. Dr. Evans 
responded by stating that he would 
be happy to have the committee’s as- 
sistance in connection with the de- 
velopment of Class K to provide for 
the classification of the books in the 
Law Library of Congress. 

In discussion between the chair- 
man, Dr. Evans and Dr. Frederick H. 
Wagman, Director of the Processing 
Department of the Library of Con- 
gress, it was agreed that members of 
the committee should by correspon- 
dence immediately commence the ex- 
change of views on the Benyon Classi- 
fication both between themselves and 
with representatives of the Library of 
Congress as a preliminary to a meet- 


ing to be held in Washington, D. C., 
at a later date, at which time it was 
hoped that at least some of the basic 
problems could be resolved. Such an 
exchange of views took place and 
eventually a meeting was held in 
Washington, D. C., on May 16 and 17 
at the close of which it was agreed that 
sufficient progress had been made so 
that provision should be made for a 
general discussion of the proposed 
Class K at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries to be held in Detroit from 
June 27-29, 1949. 

Although at the time of the writing 
of this report plans for this meeting 
have not been fully formulated, it is 
contemplated that the proposed Class 
K will be discussed by representatives 
of the Library of Congress and mem- 
bers of the committee, both for the 
purpose of reporting to the member- 
ship at large on the progress that has 
been made to date and in order to in- 
vite the comments and suggestions of 
those who are in attendance. As this 
meeting will in effect be a report to 
the members and as it will necessarily 
be concerned with the proposed classi- 
fication itself and the progress that has 
been made to date, these matters need 
not be discussed at this time. 

However, members of the commit- 
tee desire to place themselves on rec- 
ord as being unanimously of the 
opinion that the development of Class 
K is a matter of great importance not 
only for the Library of Congress but 
for law libraries generally. For this 
reason they recommend that the Asso- 
ciation support this project in any way 
that may be feasible and that it co- 
6perate with representatives of the 
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Library of Congress whenever and to 
the extent that it is invited to do so. 

The committee members also desire 
to record their appreciation of the 
sympathetic consideration that has 
been given by members of the staff of 
the Library of Congress to the various 
points of view that have been present- 
ed by committee members especially 
where these have reflected their con- 
cern that in the development of Class 
K every practicable effort be made so 
to construct it that it may also be use- 
ful to law libraries other than the Law 
Library of Congress. 

While the collaboration to date has 
of course by no means resolved all of 
the numerous difficult issues involved 
in such a complex undertaking as a 
classification scheme, it is believed 
that it has been quite definitely worth 
while. This suggests that further col- 
laboration may prove to be desirable. 
In view of the fact that this committee 
was created for the specific purpose 
of coéperating with the Library of 
Congress and such codperation may 
be requested after the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year it would appear that the 
committee should be continued. Ac- 
cordingly, it is so recommended. 

It is a pleasure to close this report 
by recording the fact that not only has 
every member of the committee con- 
tributed to its work but that such con- 
tributions have been substantial. It 
has been a privilege to work with such 
an active and constructive group. 

ELIZABETH V. BENYON 
CATHARINE CAMPBELL 
‘THoMAS S. DABAGH 
ELIZABETH FORGEUS 
Juius J. MARKE 
MILEs O. PRICE 
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A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 
Wo. R. ROoA.treE, Chairman 


Mr. ROALFE: Before I present those 
who are going to make the formal 
statements today, I believe I should 
as chairman of the committee, take a 
moment to review certain steps that 
have led to the scheduling of this 
gathering here today. The Committee 
on Codéperation with the Library of 
Congress was appointed by President 
Coffey pursuant to a resolution adopt- 
ed at the last annual meeting of the 
Association. ‘Those of you who were 
present will no doubt recall that this 
action was taken in response to an 
invitation made by Dr. Luther Evans, 
the Librarian of Congress, who indi- 
cated that he would welcome such 
assistance. 

Subsequently, in a conference with 
Dr. Evans and Dr. Wagman it was 
agreed that the members of this com- 
mittee should begin at once an ex- 
change of views by correspondence in 
respect to the proposed K Classifica- 
tion as a preliminary to the holding 
of a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
at which the members of the commit- 
tee and representatives of the Library 
of Congress would endeavor to make 
some progress in respect to this signifi- 
cant project. Thereafter, such an ex- 
change of views took place and ulti- 
mately on May 16 and 17 the project- 
ed meeting in Washington was held. 
At the end of this reasonably extended 
discussion it was believed that suffi- 
cient progress had been made so that 
it would be desirable to have a general 
discussion at the meeting here today. 
To this Mr. Coffey agreed. 

Because I believe it is important, 
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I would like to say a word about the 
collaboration between the representa- 
tives of the Library of Congress and 
the members of our committee. This 
has involved not only a very frank 
and free expression of views by each 
participant but also sympathetic con- 
sideration of the views expressed by 
others. Accordingly, it soon became 
perfectly clear that there was a sincere 
desire on the part of all participants 
to reach agreement wherever this was 
possible. But, obviously, the develop- 
ment of a classification for law is a 
complex undertaking and at this stage 
about all that can be said is that there 
is general agreement on a few funda- 
mentals. On some important matters 
opinions still differ and most matters 
of detail still remain to be worked out. 

In any event, there is one import- 
ant by-product about which all of us 
should be pleased, namely, the codp- 
erative spirit that has been developed 
between the members of our commit- 
tee and the representatives of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Coming now to the meeting today, 
it is our plan, first, to have an intro- 
ductory discussion in which an initial 
statement will be made on behalf of 
the Library of Congress by Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Wagman, the Director of the 
Processing Department of the Library 
of Congress. This will be followed by 
statements by Mr. Miles O. Price, Mr. 
Julius Marke, and Mr. Thomas Da- 
bagh, three members of the commit- 
tee. They will divide the subject mat- 
ter between them so as to avoid over- 
lapping. 

Before we proceed, I would like to 
point out the other members of our 
committee and representatives of the 


Library of Congress who are present 
today. For the Library of Congress we 
have Dr. Wagman to whom I have 
already referred. We also have Mr. 
Leo E. LaMontagne, Acting Chief of 
the Subject Cataloging Division and 
the Chairman of their Committee on 
the Development of the Classification 
for Law. In addition, we have Mr. 
Werner B. Ellinger, Law Subject Cat- 
aloger, Mr. John Earner, and Francis 
X. Dwyer, Acting Law Librarian, 
whom we all know. May I ask these 
gentlemen to rise so that all of you, 
even those who are new to this Asso- 
ciation, may see who they are. For the 
committee, we have, in addition to 
those who are on the platform, Miss 
Elizabeth Benyon from the University 
of Chicago Law Library who is now 
renowned for the Benyon Classifica- 
tion and Miss Catharine Campbell of 
the University of Michigan Law Li- 
brary. May I ask them to stand. 
Unfortunately, two members of our 
committee could not be here today. 
Miss Elizabeth Forgeus of the Yale 
Law Library wrote me that she could 
not attend, and Professor Arthur 
Schiller of the Columbia University 
Law School who is still out of this 
country. A word about Mr. Schiller 
will, I believe, highlight an important 
characteristic of this committee. Al- 
though Mr. Schiller has been on a 
long tour during the entire time that 
this committee has been deliberating, 
he has, nevertheless, been an active 
participant in the work that we have 
done. He has not only kept in touch 
with Mr. Price, but he has also kept 
in touch with me, and it is indicative 
both of his interest and of his desire 
to codperate that I have heard from 
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him from as far away as Batavia. I 
said a moment ago that what I desired 
to say about Mr. Schiller would high- 
light an important characteristic of 
our committee. It is the fact that every 
member of the committee has not only 
contributed to its work, but has con- 
tributed significantly. For this reason 
it has been both a pleasure and a priv- 
ilege to participate in the work of this 
group. 

Now, without taking any more of 
your time, I would like to present Dr. 
Frederick H. Wagman, Director of the 
Processing Department of the Library 
of Congress, who will make a state- 
ment on behalf of that great library. 
Dr. Wagman. 

Dr. WacMAN: Thank you, 
Roalfe, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
afraid that maybe Mr. Roalfe may 
have given you the impression that 
my participation in this program is 
to be of some weight. I’m afraid that 
is not the case. After reading a synop- 
sis of the items to be covered by mem- 
bers of the panel there is really not 
very much that I find it necessary to 
say. However, this meeting does give 
me an opportunity to express publicly 
the very deep gratitude which the 
Library of Congress feels to the Asso- 
ciation, to Mr. Coffey, to Mr. Roalfe, 
to the members of the committee who 
have worked with us with a great deal 
of zeal, codperative spirit, and gener- 
osity, and whose efforts have been ex- 
tremely helpful to us, not only in 
terms of our own thinking, but also in 
reflecting for us the viewpoint of the 
special law librarians, and in keeping 
us aware of the views of that group. 
In addition, I should like to express 
special thanks here to one member of 


Mr. 
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that committee, namely, Miss Benyon, 
whose classification we published, as 
you know, and whose work has been 
extremely stimulating to us and to 
members of the profession at large. 
It has elicited many comments and 
observations which we have. used to 
great benefit. 

The program mentions that I will 
speak on the problems raised by the 
question of a classification of law at 
the Library of Congress. I have been 
a little concerned as to just how to 
define the problems. It seems to me 
that only one major problem remains, 
an administrative problem, which I'll 
touch on later. I feel, however, a 
certain need to get at an obvious ques- 
tion; namely, why are we here, today, 
talking about the development of a 
classification for law at the Library of 
Congress. It is obviously something of 
an anomaly, that this should be neces- 
sary at so late a date, that the Library 
of Congress should have gone so long 
without developing a classification for 
law. The answers are not simple. First 
of all, I think it may be said that 
for many decades the successive ad- 
ministrations of the law library at the 
Library of Congress were not over 
anxious to have a classification system 
in operation in the Law Library. 
They felt that they didn’t require it. 
As a matter of fact, the need for 
classification was brought home most 
strongly, I suspect, as the result of 
the development of the use of foreign 
law materials at the Library of Con- 
gress, which received a very great stim- 
ulus during the war, and the more 
recent development of the field of ad- 
ministrative law. There is also a philo- 
sophical question in the background, 
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namely, whether or not law is a disci- 
pline of knowledge. Mr. Martel seems 
to have inclined to the view that law 
was not a discipline in itself but an 
aspect of many other subjects, and our 
classification of books reflects this 
view. When legal materials covered a 
great variety of subjects, dealt with 
the law of many subjects, that is it was 
simplest to throw them into law—a 
catch-all class for legal materials 
which couldn’t be readily classified 
under some subject or other. Now, it 
was always an easy matter to allocate 
to the Law Library the books pur- 
chased for it, regardless of their sub- 
ject content, but this was not a case 
of allocation on the basis of classifica- 
tion. It was an administrative alloca- 
tion, and the basic question: is law a 
separate discipline or is it an aspect of 
other subjects? was not conclusively 
settled. Well, we’re following the prin- 
ciple now that law is a separate 
discipline. That simplifies matters a 
great deal. I should like it kept in 
mind, of course, and I think all of 
you will recognize the fact, that the 
Library of Congress must maintain an 
encyclopedic collection of materials, 
and consequently, must maintain an 
encyclopedic classification of knowl- 
edge. Classification of law with us is 
no different from the classification of 
economics or the classification of ma- 
terial in political science or medicine. 
In the case of certain of these disci- 
plines we have custodial divisions, but 
that fact has no influence upon our 
classification of knowledge. We have 
developed many administrative rela- 
tionships and many administrative 
procedures to insure that the books 
which a custodial division requires 
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in its operations, in conjunction with 
materials which are classified in the 
discipline which it serves, will be 
transferred to that division. In other 
words, we are not intent upon devel- 
oping a classification for whatever it 
might suit the purposes of a special 
division or department to have in its 
collection. We are intent on develop- 
ing a classification for law as a seg- 
ment of the whole field of knowledge. 

I am aware of the fact that in the 
case of special libraries which are 
autonomous and not as closely inte- 
grated with major collections in other 
fields, as is the Law Library at the 
Library of Congress, there is a tend- 
ency to classify under law materials 
which we do not recognize as law. I 
can understand the desire of the au- 
tonomous law librarian to bring al- 
most everything in his collection 
under his law classification, but I feel 
that it is not necessary. Our attitude 
on what is law, as far as we have been 
able to develop the definition, is best 
summed up in the criteria for inclu- 
sion and exclusion listed on Page 1 
of the report. First, the project K 
schedule will include legal source ma- 
terials. Second, it will include “books 
dealing with subjects in terms of the 
legal principles involved.” Third, a 
concession to use in large part, “ma- 
terials which should be grouped with 
law materials because of their rele- 
vance to the practice of the legal pro- 
fession and by generally accepted 
canons of classification.” Excluded are 
books dealing with technical or mana- 
gerial problems involved in operating 
under statutes or administrative rules 
or regulations. These will be classified 
according to the activity concerned. 
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Also excluded, of course, are non-legal 
materials, even though they may be 
of interest to a law library, except the 
materials listed under 1C. We have no 
intention of putting the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences into law because 
a law library wants to have the Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences. We 
have 7,000,000 books at the Library 
of Congress, only a part of which are 
law, and we cannot adopt the view- 
point of the specialist who may, if he 
chooses, look at the whole field ot 
human knowledge only from the per- 
spective of his specialty. 

The real problem that we are faced 
with, of course, is one that I do not 
have the solution for right now, name- 
ly, the problem of reclassifying all the 
books which have found their way 
into the various subject fields as a 
result of our lack of a classification 
for law and which we would classify 
as law today, and the classification of 
materials in the law library which 
have not been classified. I don’t know 
how much this is going to cost. We 
have had some very rough estimates, 
but all our estimates are dependent 
upon salary scales, availability of man 
power and many other factors. It is 
an enormous project and it is not one 
that I am ready to come to grips with 
at this moment. In the long run we 
plan to have these materials brought 
under the proper controls. It’s going 
to take us a considerable time to 
achieve that objective, and I can’t offer 
you right now any assurance that we 
will be able to reprint cards for a 
great many of the books which we 
classified many years ago in Sociology 
or in Labor Relations or some place 
else. 
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Now, I am not going to get into the 
technical aspects of the question be- 
fore us. The members of the panel 
seem to be prepared to do that in 
great detail, and the Library of Con- 
gress classification experts are here. 
They shall be very happy to have you 
ask them as many questions as you 
like. I think it’s about time that we 
let the members of the committee get 
to their part of the discussion. 

Mr. Roa.tFe: Thank you, Dr. Wag- 
man, for your remarks. I am sure 
that they have been helpful to us. I’m 
quite certain also, that as we proceed 
if we want to direct questions re‘ating 
to the divisions of the Library of Con- 
gress we will be glad to have you an- 
swer them or have you refer them to 
the technical experts that were men- 
tioned and men with whom we have 
worked very heavily. Now, without 
any further ado I would like to turn 
the discussion over to our good friend, 
Miles O. Price. 

Mr. Price: When the Library of 
Congress tentatively committed itself 
to a subject Classification for law it 
was not as simple as it might possibly 
seem; far from it. There are an enor- 
mous number of very important as- 
pects to consider and some of those 
today the panel expects to touch upon 
lightly. We don’t expect to solve them, 
but we do want to pose the question 
so that those of you who are interested 
will have some conception of the 
problems involved, and how so far it 
has been attempted to deal with them. 
Now we are discussing here today a 
full subject classification for legal ma- 
terials, including treatises. As you 
know, there has been a wide variety 
of classifications for law, most of 
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which were based upon such form di- 
visions as statutes, periodicals, etc., 
but not upon subjects such as con- 
tracts, wills and torts, etc. It was the 
intention of the Library of Congress, 
as the committee understands it, to 
go the whole way and to classify legal 
material by subject, and that is the 
classification which we are going to 
consider today. Now, I mentioned that 
there was a variety of classifications. 
We have what we think a most excel- 
lent one for foreign law at Columbia 
University. Dabagh has one at Los 
Angeles. Julius Marke has a classifica- 
tion at New York University. There 
are numerous others, and so why 
do we want a Library of Congress 
classification to add another one to 
this welter of classifications we already 
have? The answer is pretty obvious. 
The Library of Congress is truly the 
fountainhead of wisdom in library 
matters in this country. Its prestige is 
enormous. Its competence is very 
great; its resources are many so that 
if we can tie our tail to the kite of 
the Library of Congress we have vari- 
ous good things there. We have 
uniformity. We want a uniform classi- 
fication. We want it not only for the 
initial uniformity, but because law is 
a growing subject. It isn’t static, and 
there will be modifications from time 
to time and we want them worked 
out very well. We want them worked 
out with a considerable degree of 
uniformity. Another aspect is that pre- 
sumably, the classification numbers of 
this classification will appear on the 
printed cards of the Library of Con- 
gress, and be available for all and 
there will be needed considerably less 
competence on the part of those who 
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are going to apply them in their own 
libraries. Now, what is the application 
of this projected Library of Congress 
classification? This classification is for 
those people who want it. Somebody 
came into my library at Columbia a 
week or two ago and said, “Why 
should we be forced to adopt the 
Library of Congress Classification?” 
Well, why should we? We shouldn’t 
but there it is: if you want to adopt 
the classification, you can have it. If 
you don’t want it, you don’t need it. 
What we emphasize at this point is 
that if you people for perfectly good 
reasons of your own do not adopt the 
Library of Congress classification or 
any other classification, we’re not go- 
ing to say that you people are lacking 
in the upper story; that you are un- 
progressive. There may be any num- 
ber of reasons why you do not adopt 
it. In fact, the people who are at 
present advocating the subject classi- 
fication are in the minority. We think 
that “where McGregor sits, there 
is the head of the table,” but you 
could get an argument, from Mr. 
Hicks on down, on that topic. This 
classification is intended for the Li- 
brary of Congress, but there it is for 
anybody who wants to adopt it. The 
mere fact that it is for an enormous 
law library of over a million volumes 
does not need to deter anybody else. 
You don’t need to use all the num- 
bers. Instead of using 563, you can use 
560. You can go by 10's. It’s very 
simple to cut down a classification. It’s 
not so simple to expand it. Another 
factor in the applicability of this 
classification is the size of your own 
collection. This classification is made 
for the Library of Congress. If you 
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need a classification there it is, but 
perhaps you don’t. In the course that 
I teach every summer at Columbia, I 
tell most of the people who are inter- 
ested in classification to forget about 
it. The purpose of a subject classifica- 
tion is to gather your material to- 
gether by subject so that you have in 
front of your eyes the resources of 
your library in certain fields. If you 
have a small enough collection so that 
you have those resources before your 
eyes under an alphabetical arrange- 
ment or something else, why 
should you bother to classify your 
books? It’s not a necessity at all. But 
where you get up to somewhere like 
Columbia, where we have about 25 or 
30 shelves full of “Smiths” alone, that 
is something else again. But this 
should be realized: the adoption of 
the subject of classification will not 
solve all of your problems by any 
means. It will not solve your problem 
of a catalog, as you will still need a 
good catalog. There are certain books 
which may be classified just as well in 
one place as another. That’s true of 
all fields of knowledge. So the commit- 
tee wishes to emphasize that the classi- 
fication for law is not a panacea for 
all reference and other ills which be- 
set law libraries. Now, there are vari- 
ous kinds of subject classifications. 
The best treatment by far of this is by 
Dr. Werner Ellinger in the April issue 
of the Library Quarterly, and if you 
are at all interested I urge that you 
get that. Classifications by subject are 
divided roughly into two kinds. First, 
there is the alphabetical arrangement 
by subject matter, which is fairly fre- 
quent. You start in with “accounting” 
and you end up at the other end with 
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“zoning.” It has such obvious limita- 
tions that it is not popular and it is 
not to be considered by the Library 
of Congress at this time. If you do 
it in English, it is confined to English 
law books pretty much. Concepts in 
nomenclature change so that this is 
not a very important kind of classifi- 
cation. The next and the important 
field in the subject of classification is 
that of a systematic arrangement pro- 
ceeding generally from the general to 
the specific, etc. That kind of classifi- 
cation is divided into two sub-divi- 
sions. One is the so-called mnemonic, 
of which Mr. Dabagh is the leading 
proponent, in which although the ar- 
rangement is purely systematic it man- 
ages also to be to a considerable extent 
alphabetical. The other sub-division 
is the purely systematic which does not 
use the mnemonic features at all, and 
that is the one which the Library of 
Congress is considering, as I under- 
stand it. The members of the panel 
are now going to discuss four types of 
problems which confront the framers, 
the compilers, or whatever you will, 
of this classification. First, as has been 
touched upon by Mr. Wagman, and 
will be touched upon considerably 
further by Mr. Marke and by Mr. 
Dabagh, what is a classification in- 
tended for? Is it a classification of law 
as such, as the Library of Congress 
would have it, or is it a classification 
for the use of a law library, as most 
autonomous law libraries would have 
it? Secondly, what is a law book? It 
seems to us law librarians pretty obvi- 
ous that certain things are law, but 
if you get a book on the law of nurs- 
ing the Library of Congress says that 
is not law, that is nursing; and they 
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certainly have a point. Another aspect 
is that of the jurisdictional treatment. 
How are you going to have a classifica- 
tion so that the law of England and 
its self-governing dominions and its 
mandates, etc., fall into one place and 
other large areas of law fall together 
so that you follow from one to the 
other in a sort of logical progression. 
You also have a problem due to the 
difference in legal systems. Most of the 
world is committed to civil law. We 
have the common law and they in 
many respects differ. A fourth aspect is 
that of a mechanical structure of 
classification. Mnemonics, country 
numbers, form divisions and all of 
that sort of thing. 

Now, Mr. Marke of the New York 
University Law School is going to talk 
about the recognition by the Library 
of Congress of the interest of other 
libraries in this classification. How far 
it is expected to go, and how far we 
should like to have it go, and perhaps 
some suggestion that because the Li- 
brary of Congress may not go as far 
as we would like the Association may 
wish to help out informally. Mr. 
Marke. 


Mr. MARKE: 


LAW CLASSIFICATION vs. 
CLASSIFICATION FOR LAW 
LIBRARIES 


“Omne autem ius qui utimur uel 
ad personas pertinet uel ad res uel ad 
actiones” (“The whole of the law ob- 
served by us relates either to persons 
or to things or to actions.”)1 wrote 
Gaius in the second century A.D. This 


1. Zulueta, Francis de. “The Institutes of 
Gaius.” Part I . . . Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


1946. p. 4-5. 
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was the earliest expression of juristic 
classification in the development of 
law, and probably incorporated con- 
temporary legal thought of Gaius’ 
period. Since then, throughout the 
centuries, numerous legal scholars, in- 
cluding such pundits as Hale, Black- 
stone, Salmond, Pound and Oliphant, 
have experimentally analyzed the law 
in their search for the perfect classifi- 
cation, with diverse theoretical results. 
A recent scheme so developed has 
been described as a functional or so- 
cial classification which, contrary to 
the juristic concept of placing the sub- 
jects of law in juristic categories with- 
out regard for their economic import- 
ance, proposes ‘a radical reclassifica- 
tion of law in terms of the human 
relations affected by it.”? To accom- 
plish this purpose the Roman law 
categories were to be replaced by such 
groupings as political relations, 
familial relations and business rela- 
tions.? In the development of busi- 
ness relations, for example, in the 
functional scheme, strong considera- 
tion is given to the problems of fi- 
nance, marketing and risk. 

In a sense, the basic conflict that 
exists in the method of classifying the 
materials of law in a library today 
is exemplified by these two opposing 
theories. On the one hand, we have 
protagonists favoring the placement 
of books dealing with the law of a 
subject, and its related material, with 
the subject and allow under law only 
general and technical books. On the 


2. Oliphant, “Stare Decisis” (1927) Hand- 
book of Association of American Law Schools, 
61, 78. 

g. For an excellent discussion see: Ko- 
courek, Albert. “Classification of Law.” N. Y. 
U. Law Quarterly Review: XI, 319-348 
(March, 1934.) 
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other, we have those who advocate the 
treatment of law “as itself a subject 
and work out its subdivisions as mi- 
nutely as the circumstances require.” * 
This is more specifically illustrated by 
the general adherence of law libraries 
throughout the country to the latter 
and by the Library of Congress classi- 
fication to the former. 

It is not my intention to enter the 
conflict in this respect, but rather to 
plead, based on practical reasons, the 
necessity for considering the classifica- 
tion problems of autonomous law li- 
braries. This statement is being made 
advisedly with a view to facilitating 
and expediting the research of their 
readers and with the realization that 
the proposed Library of Congress law 
classification will be devised on the 
theory that “It should be a classifica- 
tion for law material within the 
framework of the Library of Congress 
system and not a law library classifi- 
cation drawing within the orbit of law 
material possessing extensive non- 
legal interest.” ® At this point I would 
like to clarify my thesis. I am aware 
of the importance to the Library of 
Congress of adhering to such a stand- 
ard but it is strongly urged that the 
needs of autonomous law libraries be 
not overlooked. 

Before continuing with this discus- 
sion, I would like to present some 
pertinent statistics which may be of 
value in understanding the need for 


4. Cummings, Agnes. “Sketch of a Classifi- 
cation for Law on the Lines of the Library 
of Congress.” Library Association Record, III 
(n. S., 1925) p. 264. 

5. See: Ellinger, Werner B. “Subject Classi- 
fication of Law.” The Library Quarterly, 
XIX, no. 2, April 1949 at p. 81. 

6. Interim Report of the Library of Con- 
gress Committee on the Content and Struc- 
ture of K, dated May 6, 1949. 
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a classification for a law library, as 
distinguished from a law classification 
as proposed by the Library of Con- 
gress. Based on the most current sta- 
tistics, as published in “Law Libraries 
in the United States and Canada. 
1948,”’7 I estimate that there are about 
659 law libraries in the U. S. and 
Canada with collections of more than 
5000 volumes, containing approxi- 
mately 22,519,802 books. Seventy-nine 
law libraries have collections between 
25,000 to 50,000 volumes, and 119 law 
libraries over 50,000 volumes. These 
figures are important for they indicate 
the possibilities of subject complexi- 
ties in their materials and to what 
extent an adequate subject classifica- 
tion scheme is necessary to these li- 
braries. Oscar C. Orman has judged 
that “In the small law library the 
ratio of textbooks to the balance of 
the collection is usually about 10 per- 
cent to 90 percent. But as the library 
grows, this ratio changes to make 
treatises a larger proportion of the 
library. Thus in a library of approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes it is not un- 
common to find that one-sixth of the 
entire collection is made up of text- 
books.”’® Considering the modern 
trend in law research, with its great 
dependence on the social sciences, the 
number of volumes of such material 
in the “textbook” class is increasing 
greatly, presenting a serious problem 
of systematic housing to the law li- 
brarian. Spreading them by class, as 
desired by the Library of Congress, 
is not the method to shelve them for 


7. Baltimore, Published for the American 
Association of Law Libraries by Commerce 
Clearing House, June 1948. 

8. Law Library Classification: Latest Phase. 
Library Quarterly 113217 (1941) 
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greatest efficiency in legal research. It 
is important to note that this isn’t a 
problem confined to relatively few law 
libraries. I estimate that of the 659 
law libraries in the U. S. and Canada 
there are approximately 541 autono- 
mous law libraries, not including 
those which are part of a university 
or general library system and yet pos- 
sess such varied collections as to ap- 
proach the characteristics of one, such 
as Harvard, Yale, Columbia and 
Northwestern. This, I believe, is 
strong evidence of the existence of a 
problem that warrants a comprehen- 
sive solution. What can be done to 
help the autonomous law library in 
the classification of its materials? 

It has been recommended to the 
Committee for Law Classification of 
the Library of Congress that there 
be inserted parenthetically, and uni- 
formly expanded by parenthetical 
numbers, non-legal subjects in Politi- 
cal Science, Social Science, Technol- 
ogy and related fields that are of 
importance to autonomous law li- 
braries. This would permit the 
Library of Congress to retain its own 
basic structure in its classifications in 
other fields and still allow its law 
classification to be set up as a guide 
for autonomous law libraries. There 
is no need here to argue the import- 
ance of such an arrangement to auton- 
omous law libraries. In the classifying 
and cataloguing of their collection it 
will be of inestimable value, espe- 
cially in the cost per unit in the 
processing of each book. The Library 
of Congress has indicated its inten- 
tion of parenthetically inserting such 
material where prudent. However, it 
has raised limitations which will de- 
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prive its K class of much of its virility, 
to the detriment of the autonomous 
law library. These restrictions have 
recently been published in the “In- 
formation Bulletin” of the Library 
of Congress.® 


“eg. The following materials are not to be 
included in Schedule K. 

a) Books dealing with technical or 
managerial problems involved in 
operating under statutes or admin- 
istrative rules or regulations and to 
be classified with the activity con- 
cerned. 

b) Non-legal materials, although they 
may be of interest to a law library, 
except for the material listed under 
1 ” 

1(c) reads: 

“Materials which, because of their 
relevance to the practice of the legal 
profession and by generally accept- 
ed canons of classification, should 
be grouped with law materials.” 

By strictly clinging to these con- 
cepts, I am of the opinion that the 
proposed Library of Congress break- 
down for law may create a classifica- 
tion arrangement that will be of use 
to a general library that needs to 
purvey elementary legal information 
to people who are primarily subject 
specialists, such as historians, students 
of government, architects, and other 
technicians, to the serious impairment 
of a working, cohesive law collection. 
It fails to realize that the researcher 
in law is working out a problem in 
law, in many instances, rather than 
one in a particular subject, and that, 
therefore, the entire approach of a 
law classification should be from that 
aspect. For example, the researcher in 
Taxation, Corporation Law, Food & 
Drugs, in a law library is interested 
primarily in the law of those subjects 
and only incidentally in their general 


features. As Hicks so pertinently stat- 


g. May 24-30, 1949 at p. 4-5. 
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ed, ‘Practitioners (in law) seldom are 
interested in the position to which 
their problem might be assigned in a 
theoretical classification. They want 
the materials of research so arranged 
as to be most easily accessible.” 1° The 
administrators of the autonomous law 
libraries and the many law libraries 
which are part of a university system 
do not intend to inconvenience their 
readers by dispersing their material 
physically throughout a campus in 
the latter case, and not be available 
at all in the former one. They demand 
that their “law” collection remain in- 
tact and look to the Library of Con- 
gress for leadership in assigning a 
logical systematic development of 
numbers to permit them an adequate 
arrangement of their material on their 
shelves. 

The Library of Congress is pre- 
pared to incorporate in its law classi- 
fication at least the following which 
is definitely to our advantage: 

“a) Legal source materials; 

b) Books dealing with subjects in terms 

of legal principles involved; 

c) Materials which, because of their rele- 
vance to the practice of the legal pro- 
fession and by generally accepted 
canons of classification should be 
grouped with law materials.” 11 

It is in “c’” that a semblance of our 
salvation may be found. If the Library 
of Congress will consider the needs of 
law libraries, and provide as much as 
possible in conformity with “c,” then 
we have the beginnings of a classifica- 
tion for autonomous law libraries. An 
added opportunity for its further de- 
velopment can be achieved by paren- 

10. Hicks, Frederick CC. Materials and 
Methods of Legal Research. Rochester, Law- 
yers a 1942. Pp. 224. 


11. Information Bulletin of the Library of 
Congress, supra note 9. 
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thetical insertions of the materials de- 
sired by law libraries. What do we 
seek to be inserted? 

There is no conflict pertaining to 
the basic materials that belong in law 
libraries. It is in the fields subse- 
quently discussed that the law library, 
in the arrangement of its collection, 
needs succor. 

In the study of Jurisprudence and 
Philosophy of Law, especially in a law 
school, it is impossible to avoid the 
materials of Political Theory. The 
theory of the state and the forms 
thereof are invariably intertwined. 
Jerome Frank’s “Law and the Modern 
Mind,” expressing the desire for cer- 
tainty in the law based on _ psycho- 
analysis, should find a place in the 
law library. The Austinian Theory of 
Law, and Bryce’s “Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence,” though they per- 
tain to sovereignty and political sci- 
ence generally, should be available in 
the law collection. Vinogradoff’s “Out- 
lines of Historical Jurisprudence,” 
covering such fields as Primitive Law 
and History and criticism of Law, will 
be found on the shelves of law li- 
braries even though considered as 
Political Science by the Library of 
Congress. The ‘“Statesman’s Year- 
book” and the “United Nations Year- 
book” are necessary reference tools in 
a law library collection and a classi- 
fication should provide for them, even 
though basically they apply to Politi- 
cal Science. 

The importance of the Social Sci- 
ences in Law is universally being ac- 
cepted, both in its comprehension and 
its application. To refuse to accept 
this situation as a dominating feature 
in its study is to be blind to its impli- 
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cations. Judge Vanderbilt, in his re- 
cent Cook Lectures, discussed ‘‘Law in 
the Books” and commenting on this 
phase of the law aptly stated: 


“It may seem strange to some legal techni- 
cians to include the materials of the social 
sciences under the heading of law in books, 
but in a society predominately urban and 
industrial it can no longer be maintained 
that the law can be isolated from the other 
social sciences or understood without them. 
Holmes anticipated all this when he said: ‘It 
is perfectly proper to regard and study the 
law simply as a great anthropological docu- 
ment.’ And again: ‘If your subject is law, the 
roads are plain to anthropology, the science 
of man, to political economy, the theory of 
legislation, ethics, and thus by several paths 
to your final view of life.’ It was Holmes, too, 
who prophesied half a century ago: ‘For the 
rational study of the law the black letter man 
may be the man of the present, but the man 
of the future is the man of statistics and the 
master of economics.’ 

As industry and society have become more 
complex and as the social aspects of the law 
have necessarily increased, the interrelation 
of law and the social sciences has become 
more and more manifest and the sociological 
school of jurisprudence, of which Dean 
Pound is the exponent, has had great influ- 
ence on the trend of legal thinking... . 

An understanding of the social scene is es- 
sential for the lawyer who would perform 
his full duty to his client. In this period of 
rapid change an intelligent client will be wise 
to know not only what the law is today, but 
what it is likely to be at the time the transac- 
tion in question may come up for decision. 
... It calls for a knowledge of the social 
sciences. . . ."12 


Just as specifically in reference to 
law library collections it has been per- 
tinently stated: 


“Moreover the new research spirit that is 
at work in such schools as Harvard, Yale, 
and Columbia means that law libraries will 
have to play new roles in the future. They 
will not only have to make their own ma- 
terials more available, but they will have to 
accumulate a great variety of research ma- 
terial showing the effects of law and _ its 
administration, and describing the social 
forces that law should be designed to direct 
and control. Law is no longer sufficient unto 
itself. Its principles are not to be derived 
from precedent and former judicial decisions 
alone. In a rapidly changing social world its 


12. ““Men and Measures in the Law.” N. Y., 
Knopf, 1949, p. 24-26. 
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principles will have to be devised from the 
needs of human life in a real world. The 
functional point of view presupposes that law 
is a tool based, not upon a _ traditional 
formula, but based upon the facts of real 
life that can be determined scientifically.” 18 

A place for the materials of the 
social sciences must be found in the 
law classification for those libraries 
that require it. Better that it should 
be presented by parenthetical inser- 
tions in logical, orderly form in a 
Library of Congress classification, 
than to be forced into the classifica- 
tion by strangers to it, thus allowing 
for irregularities that will plague the 
researcher as he travels from law li- 
brary to law library. 

I recently had occasion to discuss 
this problem with a professor teaching 
criminal law. Did he, in all seriousness 
and considering all aspects of the 
problem, really expect the sociological 
materials of crime to be available in 
the law library collection or would he 
reasonably look to the general library 
system to contain such material and 
hope to find them in the law library 
as a convenience only to his research. 
He was quite indignant at the thought 
of not finding the sociological aspects 
of crime in the law library. “Why, 
alcoholism and insanity are actually 
legal defences to a criminal charge,” 
he exclaimed. “Of course they should 
be in a crimes collection in the law 
library, as well as material on juvenile 
delinquency. I expect to find them 
there, and I want them there, too.” 

Recently, the School of Law of New 
York University held its Second An- 
nual Conference on Social Meaning of 


1g. Kuhlman, Augustus F. “Problems in 
Library Cataloguing and Classification as 
Encountered by a Research Student.” Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 22:118 (April, 1929) 
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Legal Concepts. Its theme was “Crimi- 
nal Guilt.” The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to have a specific legal concept 
examined each year by distinguished 
representatives of the social sciences. 
Each scientist in turn recommends 
such social action as his analysis shows 
to be desirable. Thereafter, these sci- 
entific studies are commented upon 
and subjected to evaluation by a select 
panel of experts in the technical rules 
of law. Papers were read on “The An- 
thropology of Criminal Guilt,” “The 
Criminology of Criminal Guilt,” 
“The Psychiatry of Criminal Guilt” 
and “The Ethics of Criminal Guilt,” 
by a professor of law, a sociologist, a 
psychologist and a theologian respec- 
tively. The prospectus of the Confer- 
ence stated “no topic of the law could 
contribute more to an understanding 
of the present form and prospective 
development of our social order.” 
Would you deny this sphere of crim- 
inology to the law collection?- Where 
are we going to draw the line in bar- 
ring such material? Wouldn’t it be 
more expeditious and practical to al- 
low for this field in the social science 
classification as well as the law classi- 
fication, and permit the librarians in- 
volved to make their own determina- 
tion as to its location? To cite a few 
more examples in the field of criminal 
law as illustrative of the frustration 
awaiting criminal law researchers, I 
must note where the famous Edward 
Livingston’s “Introductory Report to 
the Code of Prison Discipline,” which 
explained the principles on which the 
code is founded, has been classed in 
HV to the exclusion of K because it 
deals with Prisons. Imagine your legal 
historian confronted with such a reve- 
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lation! Analogously, bibliographies 
on Crime and Criminal Justice in Z, 
a history of crime in England, illus- 
trating changes of the laws in the 
progress of civilization, such as the 
one by Pike, because it concerns itself 
with crime and criminals in England 
in HV, Flexner on “Juvenile Courts 
and Probation,” will be HV as well. 
Surely, my professor in criminal law 
would object. Surely, he should expect 
to find this material in a law library, 
as he would material on Criminal 
Classes, Causes of Crime, Juvenile De- 
linquency, Juvenile Courts, Penology, 
Penal Institutions, Probation and Pa- 
role, Capital Punishment, the Inde- 
terminate Sentence and the Psychol- 
ogy of the Criminal. 

In the field of Public Finance and 
Taxation, in addition to its basic 
legal material, such as Taxation gen- 
erally, Income Tax, Corporate Taxa- 
tion, Property Tax, Customs, Tar- 
iffs and Excise, Local Taxation and 
Procedure in Tax Administration, 
the law library desires to retain in its 
fold the various rulings and adminis- 
trative decisions that are of such im- 
portance to the solution of most tax 
problems, and are now found in HJ. 
I am referring to the Internal Reve- 
nue laws and regulations, the Treas- 
ury Decisions, the U.S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeal Reports, and 
similar material that the lawyer and 
law researcher not only expects to 
find in a law library collection but 
actually demands as a matter of 
course. 

As we continue on in our survey of 
the elements of the Social Sciences 
needed in law library collections, the 
following also come within the scope 
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of desirability: Social Pathology; 
Philanthropy and Charities, includ- 
ing Poor laws and material on the 
State and Charities. In addition, we 
would like to see a_ parenthetical 
scheme for subjects like the Legal 
Status of Women; Social Welfare; 
Public Health; Public Housing and 
Education. 

In the field of Labor, we are 
anxious to bring together in the law 
library all aspects of this controversial 
field that will be of aid, not only to 
the lawyer but to the legislator and 
labor leader as well, in the solution 
of labor relations. To consider the 
peripheral material of labor law as 
solely within the province of the So- 
cial Sciences is to deliberately avoid 
the issues they present. Books on the 
following aspects of Labor are of vital 
importance to the law library collec- 
tion and should be at least parenthe- 
tically developed in the Library of 
Congress Classification: International 
protection of labor, including not 
only laws and legislation but the inter- 
national labor movement as _ well; 
Child and Woman labor; Organi- 
zation of Labor and Labor Manage- 
ment; Industrial Disputes including 
Strikes and Lockouts and practice and 
procedure involved; Labor Arbitra- 
tion; Conciliation; Collective Bar- 
gaining; Labor Injunctions; the role 
of government in labor relations gen- 
erally; Labor Relations Acts and 
Boards; Wages and Hours and Work 
Conditions; Workmen’s Insurance; 
the general subject of Unemployment 
and all aspects of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and State Departments 
of Labor, including their decisions, 
reports, regulations, etc. This will 
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mean the inclusion of such books as: 


N.Y. (State) Legislature. Joint committee 
on industrial and labor relations .. . 


Report. 1940. 
U.S. National Labor Relations Board. 


Legislative history of the labor manage- 
ment relations act, 1947 . . . 1948. 

Research Institute of America. The Taft- 
Hartley labor law, its effect on your 
labor relations. 1947. 


Under the broad concept of Indus- 
try and the State, the autonomous law 
library is very much interested in the 
non-legal material pertaining to the 
relationship of the state to industry 
generally. It would like to have in- 
cluded under this category material 
such as Government Control in War- 
time and National Emergencies, and 
Price and Commodity Control. In 
its narrower confines, it desires non- 
legal as well as legal material pertain- 
ing to Public Utilities and Natural 
Resources. In this respect, works on or 
by Public Service Commissions, both 
state and federal, should be available 
with their decisions, reports and regu- 
lations. Works on Rates and Valua- 
tion, and Franchises should be in- 
cluded as well. 

The law librarian would like all 
the materials of administrative law 
in the K class and not be constrained 
to seek in H or T for the rulings of a 
particular commission or agency. It 
has been my theory in the analysis of 
the technique of legal research in ad- 
ministrative law that, due to the tre- 
mendous and complicated adminis- 
trative output, legislative and judi- 
cial, state and federal, the librarian 
must physically bring to the attention 
of the researcher, on the shelves, the 
administrative materials he needs to 
solve his problems. Failure to do 
so will result often in such ma- 
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terial remaining inaccessible due to a 
lack of knowledge of their existence, 
unless, of course, the researcher is in- 
dependently aware of them. Even the 
card catalogue fails to assist him suf- 
ficiently.14 By classing the reports, 
regulations, etc., of an administrative 
body with the subject on which it 
legislates and decrees, such as the 
Federal Communications Commission 
with Radio Law, the researcher in 
the field is directed to an agency as an 
administrative body, even if he were 
unaware of its existence or that it 
legislated and decided cases involving 
his subject. Whether or not the law 
librarian rejects this technique of re- 
search in the administrative law field, 
he still insists on retaining this pri- 
mary source material on his shelves to 
facilitate the research of his readers. 
Provision should be made, therefore, 
to parenthetically place the materials 
pertaining to these administrative 
agencies in the K class of the Library 
of Congress. 

Other points that bear emphasis in- 
volve the development of Constitu- 
tional Law. The autonomous law 
library is anxious to have included a 
proper insertion for Civil Liberties, 
Freedom of Speech and Press, Equal 
Protection of The Laws, in addition 
to Citizenship and Naturalization, 
Aliens and Immigration, Full Faith 
and Credit Clause, Due Process, Inter- 
state Commerce Clause, Impairment 
of Contract, Eminent Domain, Police 
Power, and the Treaty Making Power. 

We also desire a place for works on 
the United States snd Local Govern- 

14. Marke, Julius J. Administrative Law 
and the Expansion of Class K at New York 


University. Law LiprARy JOURNAL 4212-27 
(February, 1949.) 
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ments, Registers, Manuals and Direc- 
tories, Elections, Federal and State 
Relations, and works on the President 
and Executive Departments of the U. 
S. The Civil Service problem is im- 
portant to us as well. 

As I understand it, the Library of 
Congress is committed to remove from 
JX the part pertaining to Private In- 
ternational Law, or the Law of Con- 
flicts. It really never belonged in JX 
and only because of its history was it 
originally incorporated in the Inter- 
national Law classification.15 Public 
International Law deals with political 
units, whereas Conflict of Laws is con- 
cerned with legal units. The former 
pertains to a sovereign state, the latter 
to the rights and duties of private 
persons basing its law on the national 
law of the country involved. In this 
we fully agree. Whether it is neces- 
sary to place Public International 
Law in K is another matter. JX ap- 
plies to International Relations as 
well as International Law and it 
should be very difficult to separate 
them. It may be best to leave JX in- 
tact, save for the loss of the Conflicts 
sections, for it is sufficiently con- 
venient to the law library in its pres- 
ent status, though many classifications 
in law, independently developed, have 
included it as a category in close 
proximity to Constitutional Law.'¢ 

In conclusion, it is my opinion, and 

15. See: Rabel, Ernst. The Conflict of 
Laws, a Comparative Study. vol. I... Ann 
Arbor, Univ. of Michigan 1945. pp. 6-9. 

Schmitthoff, Clive M. A Textbook of the 


English Conflict of Law ... London, Pitt- 
man, 1945. Ppp. 2-3. 

16. See: Dewey Decimal Classification, Cut- 
ter—Wire Expansive Classification, Bliss 
Classification scheme, Ronganathan Colon 
Classification, Hartwig Law _ Classification, 
Schiller & Von Roth Classification of Law. 
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I believe I express the sentiment of 
many law librarians, that a classifi- 
cation approach should be made 
available which considers law as an 
autonomous branch of knowledge 
and places every field of human en- 
deavor with the law to which it is re- 
lated or is concerned. I recognize the 
urgency and the logic of the Library 
of Congress’ proposed law classifica- 
tion distributing the aspects of a sub- 
ject so that a branch of knowledge 
may become a complementary science 
of another when the basic method of 
research remains the same. However, 
I perceive that by parenthetical in- 
sertions in the K class of the material 
I insist properly should be in a law 
library, the basis for the development 
of a law classification can be created 
which would be of tremendous im- 
portance, not only to the law library 
but to the general library as well. As- 
suming that the Library of Congress 
isn’t prepared, because of policy or 
belief, to devise such a completely 
autonomous scheme, then, the burden 
of doing so should be undertaken by 
the American Association of Law 
Libraries. We have reached the point 
in our deliberations where we must 
actually accomplish our mission in 
this field. We owe it to future genera- 
tions of law library administrators to 
do it now, lest our situation become 
progressively more chaotic. 

Mr. Price: We are grateful to Mr. 
Marke for this extremely able and 
detailed statement. I think that Mr. 
Marke’s proposal compels the Library 
of Congress to action, but it boils 
down to this—that they provide places 
in the classification which they them- 
selves do not use for their own books. 
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but a logical place in which autono- 
mous law libraries can place that sort 
of material, and he makes the pro- 
posal that this Association or others 
work out some uniform expansions of 
that material for the autonomous 
library. Now, Mr. Dabagh tells me 
I have been mispronouncing his 
name. He will talk to us upon prob- 
lems of content more in detail, of 
smaller subject matter divisions than 
Mr. Marke has. What is a law book 
and that sort of thing, and he will, 
also, discuss briefly some of the me- 
chanical problems with respect to 
evolving a classification, tables, form 
divisions, mnemonic features, etc., and 
Mr. Dabagh is certainly peculiarly 
fitted by experience to do this. Mr. 
Dabagh. 

Mr. DasaGu: Mr. Price and Ladies 
and Gentlemen. You’ve heard from 
Dr. Wagman and from Julius Marke 
what the problems are of the Library 
of Congress on the one hand and of 
the autonomous law libraries on the 
other hand as regards the sub-classes 
which should be in a law classification 
—in the K Classification specifically. 
The thing that I am supposed to dis- 
cuss is the content of the classes once 
they have been established. Although 
the problem appears to be somewhat 
like the one that Mr. Marke discussed, 
I think that you will see as I proceed 
that the controlling factor here is the 
very practical one of usefulness, rather 
than the logical one of orderliness. It 
boils down to the question of what 
is a law book from the different points 
of view of the different law libraries, 
and is pertinent to this discussion to 
indicate that a classification is not 
necessarily as confining as it seems. 
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In practical terms—in terms of use- 
fulness in a law _ library—medical 
books belong in medical jurispru- 
dence—or do they? Books on taxation 
in general belong with books on the 
law of taxation—or do they? General 
accounting books—well, let us con- 
sider—should they be classed with 
books on legal accounting in the law 
library, and should those that are on 
specialties be scattered through the 
various law classes, such as tax law, 
probate law, and corporation law? 
Labor relations materials, and the re- 
lated marginal materials of other sub- 
jects present the same problem—do 
they belong in the regular law classi- 
fication, or should they be put in 
other areas of classification? Inter- 
national history and relations have 
given us similar trouble all along, and 
the same applies, of course, to crimi- 
nology, which Mr. Marke has already 
discussed. 

Legislative materials, including 
hearings and reports of various kinds, 
constitute another problem group— 
should they be in a class of their own, 
or should the material be classified 
along with the books on pertinent 
law subjects? 

Isn’t it throughout just a question 
of where to draw the line? In the 
Library of Congress the line will be 
drawn as indicated in the memoran- 
dum which Dr. Wagman read. I'll 
just repeat the one category which is 
of significance here, namely, “Ma- 
terials which should be grouped with 
law materials because of their rele- 
vance to the practice of the legal pro- 
fession and [materials which should 
be grouped with law materials] by 
generally accepted canons of classifi- 
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cation.” This leaves a very wide mar- 
gin for discretion, distinction, and se- 
lection, but I expect that the Library 
of Congress will be forced to limit 
the related material that goes into the 
K Class very substantially. That will 
be only natural, because the law col- 
lection in the Library of Congress is 
in the same building, and even if it 
should some day go into another 
building, it is in such close relation- 
ship to the general collection that it 
would often be unwise financially, 
and unwise in other ways, to classify 
or to shelve the related materials in 
the law collection. 

In a university law school library a 
somewhat different situation exists as 
a rule. The law school collection has 
to serve the law school faculty and 
students, often at some distance from 
the main university library, so practi- 
cal considerations will require consid- 
erable duplication of marginal and 
related materials, or calculated deci- 
sions that duplication isn’t worth 
while. When related material is col- 
lected, what is more practicable than 
that it be classed with the related law 
books? 

In a bar library which has no rela- 
tionship with general libraries, or 
which perhaps has only codperative 
arrangements as regards certain fields 
with such libraries, the problem is 
again different. In some cases it might 
be necessary to have an extensive 
medical collection classed with the 
medical jurisprudence books, a consid- 
erable labor relations collection 
classed with the labor law material, 
and so on. 

In short, it would appear that the 
answer to the question, “What is a 
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law book?” is “It all depends on what 
law library it’s in!” 

Now let us go to the second matter 
which I have been asked to discuss; 
namely, problems of structure of a li- 
brary classification scheme. 

Principally, the problems are to 
achieve acceptable sequences of groups 
of books, and to facilitate the use of 
the books on the shelves. I want to 
mention very briefly various consider- 
ations under each of these heads, as 
an indication of the factors to have 
in mind in judging any classification 
for law books. 

First, are acceptable sequences of 
groups achieved? Of course, one may 
try to secure a sequence from the gen- 
eral to the particular, or it may be 
appropriate to select a chronological 
sequence, or to find groups that are 
“alike” or related in content for ar- 
rangement next to each other, or 
to establish a logical hierarchy of 
subjects. 

Next, what may be done to facili- 
tate use of the books on the shelves? 
One may employ various sequence 
tables consistently, such as form tables, 
country tables, and subject tables, so 
that there may be a high degree of 
similarity throughout the classifica- 
tion. Again, mnemonic notation, 
which Mr. Price mentioned, is an ef- 
fective device to facilitate use: the 
same letters of the alphabet or the 
same numbers used repeatedly to label 
the same sub-classes in similar groups 
serve a significant mnemonic purpose. 
It is also possible to apply the mne- 
monic idea to main classes, as in the 
case of the “Mnemonic Classification 
for Law Libraries,” and the Yale and 
Columbia schemes. 
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Some practical adjustments are 
available to facilitate use of the books 
on the shelves, such as indicating in 
the classification scheme that the 
classifier should “prefer” or even 
“use” some other class, instead of the 
one which is the more logical. Too, 
we all know that even if there is a 
fixed classification, the books can still 
be shelved where they'll be most use- 
ful by using a special notation, or just 
by posting a sign or using a dummy 
book. Such devices are quite legiti- 
mate in order to adjust to physical 
needs, or to remedy a situation which 
the librarian regards as unsatisfactory. 

Of course, this is all rather obvious 
to the experts, and the members of 
the staff of the Library of Congress 
will undoubtedly make use of these 
devices in so far as they are applicable 
in the construction of the K Classifi- 
cation, and the members of the Associ- 
ation’s committee will have them in 
mind when they criticize it. These 
comments are intended only to indi- 
cate the problems for your considera- 
tion in judging the results, and in 
applying them. 

Mr. Price: There is one other prob- 
lem for the Library of Congress, and 
that is the jurisdictional aspects of a 
classification. Common law countries 
on one side, civil law countries on the 
other side. That gets mixed up with 
geographical problems because a good 
many of the countries are located 
alongside or in the midst of civil law 
countries. The Library of Congress, I 
believe, is prepared to attack that 
problem. I feel that we need have no 
fear on our part. Another jurisdic- 
tional aspect—whether you are going 
to put the law of contracts of the State 
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of New York under “New York” or 
under “Contracts,” etc. and so on. 
There has been enough said, I think, 
at this discussion to indicate that there 
are serious problems in the evolution 
of a classification of a large topic such 
as law, and the committee, I know, 
so far has felt that the Library of Con- 
gress has done an extremely hard job 
in a good way as far as it has gone. We 
expect to keep our eyes on them, and 
make suggestions from time to time, 
but we are entirely convinced, I speak 
for myself at least, of the good faith 
of these people and of their compe- 
tency. We do not expect to agree with 
their decisions, because of the fact 
that they are making a classification 
for a large, general law library and 
most of us have autonomous law li- 
braries, but we do believe it will be a 
good job and a thoroughly worth- 
while job. I will now turn the discus- 
sion over to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Roalfe. 

Mr. Roacre: Although the forego- 
ing remarks have served other pur- 
poses, one objective has been to sup- 
plement both the reports of the Li- 
brary of Congress committee which 
have been distributed, and our own 
report which appears in the pamphlet 
containing the committee reports of 
the Association. But another objective 
in calling this meeting was to invite 
comments and suggestions from those 
who are in attendance, and we want 
to proceed to do that now in the time 
that remains. However, before we pro- 
ceed, I would like to ask each speaker 
to exercise reasonable self restraint in 
order not to monopolize the time and 
thus prevent others from speaking. 

Mr. Price has spoken of the prestige 
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and resources of the Library of Con- 
gress. While I am certain that the 
recognition of this fact was not the 
impelling reason, you will notice that 
behind the table here we are 4 to 1. 
Whether in a discussion such as this 
there is any need to offset this advant- 
age I leave to you. However, the fact 
remains that we have spoken at the 
ratio of 4 to 1. Therefore I believe we 
should first invite Dr. Wagman to 
rise again and say anything he wishes. 

Dr. WacMAN: I haven't felt that 
there was actually a ratio of 4 to | 
here since I find myself going along 
very agreeably and very happily with 
most of what has been said. I have 
some misgivings about some of the 
things that Mr. Marke said. I must 
confess that Mr. Marke is a very per- 
suasive gentleman. He’d make an 
awfully good one man lobby. And at 
times he almost swayed me. I'd like 
to raise the consideration, however, 
whether or not he is taking the re- 
jected viewpoint that law is an aspect 
of all other subjects and standing it 
on its head to read that all subjects 
are aspects of law. Let’s forget law just 
for a minute, and consider medicine. 
I know that the medical library would 
like to have us put just about every- 
thing that bears any relationship to 
the practice of medicine or the theory 
of medicine or medical research into 
medicine. In certain medical classifi- 
cations recently developed, pre-clini- 
cal anatomy and pre-clinical physiol- 
ogy have been put into medicine, and, 
even further, physical education into 
medicine. Certainly physical educa- 
tion is of interest to the physician. It 
also happens to be of interest to non- 
physician users of the Library of Con- 
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gress in the ratio of perhaps 1000 to 1. 
I would question whether the physi- 
cian who wants to look up something 
on physical education feels that he 
must find it classified in medicine. 
Similarly, there is a great question in 
my mind as to what may not be in- 
volved in a legal case. Lawyers of my 
acquaintance have got themselves in- 
volved in engineering questions in 
connection with litigation. Does it fol- 
low that engineering should be looked 
at from the viewpoint of the possible 
interest of the attorney and conse- 
quently find its way into the K classi- 
fication? I am purposely reducing this 
to an absurdity, but it is not quite as 
much of an absurdity as it may seem. 
The Library of Congress has, of 
course, many pressures upon it. It so 
happens that there are many law li- 
braries. There are many medical 
libraries, a very high percentage of 
which use our R classification and 
some of which might like to have us 
put into the R classification every- 
thing that they have in their own col- 
lection. I do not think that we need 
go as far as Mr. Marke indicates. At 
the Library of Congress we haven't 
followed Mr. Marke’s principle, and 
we don’t intend to. Yet I am perfectly 
sure that our Law Library is going to 
function admirably well with respect 
to its service and its reference work, 
using books which are classified in a 
variety of other places. I don’t mean 
that any autonomous law library must 
have a complete miniature of the Li- 
brary of Congress classification. I do 
mean that we can go to the absurd 
lengths of looking at all knowledge 
from the viewpoint of any one special- 
ty and wind up not with an integrated 
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classification which covers all knowl- 
edge, but with a repetitious series of 
classification, each one of them simply 
from a different point of view. That 
we neither can do nor should do. 

Mr. Marke has suggested as a solu- 
tion, and Mr. Price has also, that we 
utilize parenthetical numbers in the 
areas where the materials are closely 
related to the interests of the attorney, 
the legal historian, the legal scholar, 
etc. Now, that is not a bad idea, and 
we intend to apply it in certain cases. 
There’s little question in my mind 
that we shall have to do that with 
respect to forensic medicine. There’s 
some question, however, as to how 
extensively we can use parenthetic 
numbers. I refer to the fact that the 
K schedule is not indefinitely extensi- 
ble, that you sometimes run out of 
numbers. You can’t make provisions 
for everything within a limited frame- 
work. Also, you run into the problem 
that our people would have extreme 
difficulty in trying to maintain and de- 
velop parts of the classification sched- 
ule which we do not use. Now, with 
respect to this question, I would very 
much appreciate it if Mr. LaMon- 
tagne would give us his thinking. 

Mr. RoA.FE: We will be very glad 
to hear from you, Mr. LaMontagne. 


Remarks of Mr. La Montagne 
at Detroit Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. Session 

devoted to Law Classification. 

I was just thinking, listening to 
some of the speakers, that on some 
cold day in December or January I 
should like to see a joint meeting of 
law librarians, sociologists, political 
scientists, economists and the like to 
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discuss classification. I say it advisedly 
that it should be a very cold day—and 
the meeting should be held outdoors. 

About three quarters of a century 

ago Jevons, in his Principles of Science 
said that the classification of books by 
subject would be exceedingly useful 
but experience shows it to be a logical 
absurdity. At the other pole Sayers as- 
serts, ““The foundation of the library 
is the book, the foundation of librar- 
ianship is classification.” After some 
twenty-two years’ experience with 
classification, during which I have 
classified or distributed for classitica- 
tion a million titles, I am inclined to 
agree with Horace who in one of his 
Satires writes, “Est modus in rebus, 
sunt certi denique fines... .” Be- 
tween Jevons and those who, like 
Sayers, have written so fascinatingly 
about classification, there is indeed a 
“golden mean.” There is no one ap- 
proach to man’s knowledge in books. 

The Library of Congress Classifica- 

tion has been in the process of devel- 
opment for a half century. It was de- 
signed and is organized to provide for 
the classification of all knowledge and 
to consider all kinds of users. It con- 
sists of four main groups: 

1. A—General material too diversified in 
character to be classified specifically. 

2. B-P—The humanistic-social sciences and 
disciplines, ranging from philosophy and 
religion through the social sciences to 
the fine arts and language and litera- 
ture. 

3. Q-V—Science and Technology. 

4. Z—Books, Library Science and Bibliog- 
raphy—the index to all that precedes. 

The system is an integrated whole 

and not a congeries of special! classifi- 
cations. It is anthropocentric in struc- 
ture—the disciplines concerned with 
man and his culture precede the 
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natural sciences and the technologies. 
Class K Law logically follows the liter- 
ature of Political Science in J. No class 
or division is independent: the re- 
sources of the Library of Congress in 
any discipline are the books in that 
class—plus related and auxiliary ma- 
terial in other classes. And so it will 
be with K. Any other plan of classi- 
fication would distort the schedules 
for the sake of small minorities. 

At this point the question of paren- 
thetical numbers comes to the fore. 
These are class numbers in curves in 
certain divisions providing places for 
material which the Library of Con- 
gress classifies elsewhere. They are the 
result of the application of differing 
principles of classification; one is 
chosen as essential, the other is en- 
closed in curves for reference pur- 
poses. For instance, there is a series of 
these numbers in HD for Employer’s 
Associations which the Library of 
Congress does not use but which the 
Department of Labor does use. The 
proposal that we provide such num- 
bers to an extent that would make K 
self-contained is unrealistic. When 
you consider that we handle 60,000 
to 65,000 new titles each year and 
develop classification schedules and 
subject headings, I do not think we 
can go very far in the direction of 
parenthetical numbers except in the 
case of material very closely allied 
to K. 

Candidly, I have never been able to 
understand why a book, for instance 
in Criminology, which is used by ten 
or twenty non-legal readers to one 
legal reader is not of as much value 
to him classed in HV as in K. 

It should be remembered that nota- 
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tion is extrinsic and in no way does 
it determine the systematic sequence 
of classes. It bears approximately the 
same relationship to logical structure 
as does the street naming system of 
Detroit to the city’s basic plan, or of 
the telephone numbering system to 
the operation of Detroit’s telephone 
system. 

Mr. RoA.Fe: Thank you very much, 
Mr. LaMontagne. What Mr. LaMon- 
tagne says carries with it the weight 
of a great deal of experience with the 
problems of classification. What he 
said also suggests a matter that is cer- 
tainly of interest to all of us, namely, 
that in their thinking about this prob- 
lem in the Library of Congress they 
are giving very sympathetic considera- 
tion to the inclusion in Class K of 
many books which we law librarians 
believe are an integral part of a legal 
collection. 

We also have with us today Mr. 
Ellinger to whom I referred a few 
minutes ago. I am quite certain that 
we will want to hear from him. 

Mr. Evvincer: I don’t have any- 
thing special to say right now that 
hasn’t been mentioned before. I might 
make one observation regarding Mr. 
Marke’s proposal. The parenthetical 
classification of books suggested by 
him would create greater problems 
than the ones which the proposal is 
intended to solve. 

Mr. Roatre: Thank you, Mr. EI- 
linger. We also have another repre- 
sentative from the Library of Congress 
who is primarily concerned with the 
Anglo-American materials. I believe 
he may want to make a statement. 
Mr. Earner. 

Mr. EARNER: From my conversa- 
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tions with members of the Associa- 
tion I gather there is fast spreading a 
mistaken impression of the actual re- 
sults to be achieved by a classification 
of law for the Library of Congress. 
If you have any notion that the impo- 
sition of the classification of law will 
tend to reduce the collections of the 
Law Library, it might be well to in- 
form you that in the course of study 
of this whole problem a tentative sur- 
vey of the Library’s collections indi- 
cated that not less than 200,000 vol- 
umes would be transferred from the 
collections of the Library to the Law 
Library. I might add this estimate is 
very conservative. Reflection upon 
this change will undoubtedly merit 
for us your sympathy for the problems 
that we face in the Law Library. 

As Law Librarians some of you 
operate Legislative Libraries, others 
University Law Libraries, and still 
others professional or practitioners li- 
braries. The Law Library of Congress 
is a combination of all three; we are 
the legislative library for Congress; 
and our Law collections are supported 
by the general collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress in the same way the 
University Law Library is supple- 
mented by the institution’s general 
library. And finally we operate two 
complete practitioners libraries, the 
Law Library in the Capitol consisting 
of 40,000 volumes, and the Anglo- 
American Reading Room Collection 
of some 30,000 volumes. 

It may dissipate some of the confu- 
sion in thinking about classification 
in practice, to know that in all prob- 
ability when the proposed classifica- 
tion of law is applied to our collec- 
tions, we are not going to alter sub- 
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stantially the present arrangement of 
the books on the shelves of the Anglo- 
American Reading Room or the Law 
Library in the Capitol. For the basic 
consideration that determines the ar- 
rangement in these two libraries is 
self-service for the reader. They have 
been set up for the use of practition- 
ers and professionals in the field of 
law. 

One other point. . . . But in view 
of the warning of the chairman to 
exercise restraint, I'll not go into that. 

Mr. Roatre: Well, I’m quite cer- 
tain that you have contributed ma- 
terially, but I believe you are also 
right that we all have to exercise self- 
restraint. We appreciate your remarks. 
Now, how about you, Frank Dwyer. 
We ought to hear from you. 

Mr. Dwyer: I prefer to have others 
discuss these matters. 

Mr. Roatre: This is in line with 
Dwyer’s usual generosity. He wishes 
to receive help from this group rather 
than to participate at this time. Now, 
I think that it is very desirable that 
we hear from the floor, and I would 
like to know if somebody feels the 
urge to comment. If you do would you 
please step up to the speaker and give 
your name and the institution you 
represent. Anyone? 

Mr. Moretanp: Moreland, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School. I 
am in charge of an autonomous li- 
brary. We have objected all along to 
the Library of Congress putting “‘in- 
surance” under “insurance” and I am 
wondering what Mr. Marke is going 
to do or what the Library of Congress 
is going to do with the politicians in 
the community? 

Mr. Roatre: I think that I inad- 
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vertently forgot the members of our 
committee. Miss Benyon made me 
promise not to call on her. I think 
she feels that she has stirred up 
enough excitement already. However, 
we also have present Miss Campbell 
of the University of Michigan law li- 
brary. I wonder if she has a comment 
to make? 

Miss CAMPBELL: I don’t feel able to 
compete with the noise outside. 

Mr. ROALFE: We also have on our 
committee another member who is 
willing to give his time here. Thank 
you, Miss Campbell. Any other volun- 
teers? I am going to do a little draft- 
ing if you are too bashful. Miss 
Benyon? 

Miss Benyon: Mr. Roalfe was cor- 
rect in the statement that I represent 
an autonomous law library and that I 
have been studying such matters for 
eight years. I do think that perhaps 
I should make the following state- 
ment. I am here to help. In our insti- 
tution we have a faculty which in- 
cludes schools and divisions other 
than law. At the same time we have 
a law faculty and I can only urge the 
Library of Congress in making their 
classification to make it as open a 
classification as possible so that a li- 
brary in this position can use some 
of these other methods of classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. ROALFE: Thank you, Miss Ben- 
yon. Are there any other persons that 
can be urged to speak? There are a 
good many of our law libraries which 
have not been heard from at any time 
during the discussion of this Classifica- 
tion K, either from correspondence 
or here today. I wonder if some of you 
would not like to make some com- 
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ment? Well, I see one victim. Mr. 
Rothman, I know, has given a great 
deal of thought to classification and 
I think it would be very helpful if 
he would comment briefly. 

Mr. RoruMan: I thought I made it 
pretty clear to anybody concerned 
that I did not want to comment. How- 
ever, there are two things that I wish 
to say. One is that this is the first dis- 
cussion of this problem I have heard 
in which all the heat was provided by 
the weather; and the other is that I 
think Mr. Marke is in for the shock 
of his life because I disagree with him. 
He may not know or he may not 
realize that the only reason that at 
New York University everything was 
swept into K was because of a physical 
condition. The general library and 
the law library were so pressed for 
space that all sorts of things were class- 
ified as law. The truth is that they 
couldn't be kept in the law library 
stacks because they always would find 
their way back to the general stacks. 
Now, that’s not a real problem. 
There’s no reason in the world why 
an autonomous law library can’t have 
a collection from A to Z with 80% to 
90% of the material being in K. I 
think the real quarrel is not there. 
The real quarrel lies in what is a K 
book and what is an H book. 

I am more interested in knowing 
what you are going to do about your 
form breakdown. To what extent are 
you going to put them in the form of 
jurisdictional breakdown? To what 
extent are you going to put them into 
the subject? 

And the other one is the point 
raised by Mr. Dabagh—the question 
of the mnemonic device which I know 
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the Library of Congress does not like 
and for good reason, in view of the 
way they have worked it in the past. 
It should not be too difficult without 
any major change to work out a mne- 
monic scheme both by jurisdiction 
and by form for law. I think it will 
prove extremely helpful, particularly 
in the smaller libraries. 

If all books were classified in K, 
then the K would have absolutely no 
meaning. All the books would be 
shelved by the second letter and thus, 
the K would have no meaning. 

Mr. Marke: Arranged by what? 

Mr. RoTHMAN: By the second letter. 

Mr. RoatreE: Thank you, Mr. Roth- 
man. Is there any other comment? 
Well, then, I think we should come 
back to this point by permitting those 
who have already participated to say 
something in reply. Mr. Hill, wouldn’t 
you like to say a word? 

Mr. Hitt: I came here this morning 
to be insulted by the distinguished 
and entertaining speaker from Detroit 
who talked to us about our indigent 
ancestors who came here in the 1840's. 
This afternoon I came in here with 
the understanding that I be gagged 
except for three minutes, and my 
blood pressure is still going up. The 
thing to remember is that things have 
been classified, ossified, till now they 
are almost petrified. Just remember 
that this classification of the Library 
of Congress is going to cost a lot of 
money. I don’t know, perhaps some- 
where between $100,000 and $200,000. 
I don’t think any of the rest of us, 
unless it is some of these large univer- 
sities, have that kind of money to ex- 
periment with. We should be grateful 
to the Library of Congress for this 
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experimentation. When they get 
through maybe the rest of us can do 
something about it and give to our 
boys what they want, maximum serv- 
ice at minimum cost. And, don’t for- 
get if you don’t like the classification 
system you don’t have to do it at all. 
Maybe you can still give maximum 
service at minimum cost, but to these 
gentlemen from the Library of Con- 
gress there is one thing I would like 
to say and that is at the next meeting 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries we hope we can hear direct- 
ly from the Law Librarian of Congress 
about the matter of classification and 
other matters that we are concerned 
with, affecting the law libraries. 

Mr. Roatre: Mr. Marke feels that 
he would like to say a word. 

Mr. Marke: I would like to say that 
my discussion despite the consensus 
of opinion here that it may have been 
based on theory, nevertheless, pro- 
posed a very practical problem. If you 
put to use the H Classification, the J 
Classification of the Library of Con- 
gress and place those on the shelves 
you are juggling around segments of 
knowledge which will not be related 
to the fields in law based on experi- 
ence, based on legal techniques of re- 
search. Now, I would like also to state 
that I have discussed this matter with 
professors on my faculty. I have asked 
them what their own reactions are to 
arrangement of books on the shelves. 
We have certain men there who have 
been doing a great deal of research 
and they are happy in it. As a matter 
of fact I have conducted a poll and I 
intend to discuss that poll very soon; 
a poll which indicates exactly the sen- 
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timent of our own faculty and the law 
student body. Now it may have been 
an expedient matter for Mr. Rothman 
to have started a collection in that 
fashion, but to us as a very practical 
matter it is working out very well. 
Perhaps, unintentionally, he has cre- 
ated something which is a great thing, 
and he may not realize it. Classifica- 
tion will work if you can teach and 
train your patrons to use any classifi- 
cation you may have, whatever classi- 
fication that you desire. 

Mr. ROALFE: I wish to express our 
appreciation to Dr. Wagman and the 
other representatives of the Library of 
Congress for coming here and partici- 
pating in this discussion with us. Per- 
sonally, I feel that my relationship 
with the members of the staff of that 
great library, as Miles Price put it, has 
been a very happy one, and I feel that 
my experience as chairman of this 
committee has been a highly educa- 
tional one for me. I am very grateful 
to all of you today, and I am now turn- 
ing the meeting back to Mr. Coffey, 
the President. Just a moment, Dr. 
Wagman says it will be brief. 

Dr. WaGMAN: Very brief. I would 
merely like to express the apprecia- 
tion of those of us in the Library of 
Congress for the opportunity of at- 
tending this meeting and presenting 
our views, and my personal apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Roalfe who organized 
meetings of the and 
proved, I think, his great talent as an 
administrator in the arrangements he 
made both for our meetings in Wash- 
ington, for the interrelation of our 


committee, 


two committees and for this meeting 
here, and to Mr. Coffey who has been 
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extremely helpful in all respects in 
regard to the problems and the public 
hearing we had. 

Mr. CorFey: On behalf of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Roalfe would like to pre- 
sent a recommendation. 

Mr. Roatre: As I said before, our 
formal report is in writing. In a sense 
what has been said today is something 
by way of supplementation. Nothing 
remains except, as chairman, to move 
that the report of the committee be 
received and filed and that pursuant 
to our recommendation in the report 
the committee be continued in order 
that it be available to the Library of 
Congress in case it seems to them that 
we may be of further assistance to 
them in the future. Mr. President, I 
so recommend. 

Mr. Corry: Do I hear a second? 

“I second.” 
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Mr. Correy: In most cases during 
the course of this meeting when there 
has been no objection the report has 
been accepted, but in the present case 
I think I should like to put it to a 
vote. Is there any discussion? If not, 
all in favor say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary? The mo- 
tion is carried. There remains just one 
item of business and that is the report 
of the committee on resolutions. Is 
Mr. McNabb here? Mr. McNabb. 

Mr. McNass: In conformance with 
the usual custom I am going to make 
now, before somebody jumps the gun 
and does it for me, the recommenda- 
tion that the committee be immedi- 
ately discharged, following the read- 
ing of this resolution. The resolution 
of appreciation: 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries adopt the following statement 
of appreciation: 

Particularly the Committee on Lo- 
cal Arrangements whose untiring en- 
ergy and assiduous attention to the 
multifarious duties attendant on the 
operation of a gathering such as this 
one have made possible the pleasur- 
able experience of this current Con- 
vention. 

We are also indebted to the man- 
agement of the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
whose efficient codperation has made 
our stay here most pleasant. 

We are also indebted to Mr. John 
P. O’Hara, President of the Detroit 
Bar Association, for his gracious wel- 


come and to Dr. Henry G. Brown, 
Managing Director of the Detroit His- 
torical Society, for his entertaining 
and informative talk on the history 
of this city. 

To Professor Hobart R. Coffey, our 
President; to his staff and associates 
of the University of Michigan Law 
School, for their highly efficient ar- 
rangement of the conducted tour 
through the quadrangles of Ann Ar- 
bor; to Randolph Adams and Colton 
Storm of the W. L. Clements Library 
and to Dean E. Blythe Stason and Pro- 
fessor John P. Dawson of the Univer- 
sity faculty for their part in this pro- 
gram, we owe an especial debt of 
gratitude. 

To the various publishers and deal- 
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ers in law books, whose generosity in 
furnishing and arranging for the 
printed programs and committee re- 
ports, various tours, and delicious and 
appetizing luncheons so much enjoyed 
by all present. 

To these and to all others whose 
efforts and contributions have added 
materially to the pleasure, efficiency, 
and generally acceptable progress of 
this our Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing, we tender our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks. 

Submitted by 
ELoIsE B. CUSHING 
CHARLES A. MCNABB 


Mr. Correy: All in favor of these 
resolutions say “aye.” 

“Aye.” 

Mr. Correy: Contrary? Carried. I 
want to announce again that the De- 
troit Bar Association Library will be 
open to visitors this afternoon. Miss 
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Snook will meet you at the Michigan 
Avenue entrance to this building at 
the close of this meeting. 

The trip tomorrow will begin at 
8:30, so I am told. There will be a 
bus which will leave the Dearborn 
Inn immediately after luncheon which 
will bring back to Detroit those who 
need to come early in order to catch 
a train. 

The dinner this evening is sched- 
uled for 7:00. That will probably 
mean that we will go in to eat about 
7:15, but I am sure it will not be 7:30. 
Please try to be there about 7:00. 

A special feature of the dinner will 
be some excellent piano music by two 
young ladies. This feature of our pro- 
gram has been provided through the 
courtesy of the Callaghan Company of 
Chicago. 

And this, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
concludes the last session of our 
conference. 
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WILLIAM LAWRENCE KEITT NAMED LAW LIBRARIAN 
AT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Librarian of Congress, Luther H. Evans, announced recently the 
appointment of William Lawrence Keitt as Law Librarian of the Library of 
Congress. 

Dr. Keitt was previously associated with the Law Library of the Library of 
Congress during the period from 1928 through 1931, following his graduation 
from the George Washington University Law School. He was, for a time, in 
charge of the Law Library’s Capitol branch. 

From 1932 until 1934, Dr. Keitt undertook further academic training as a 
Research Fellow in Legal Bibliography at the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was awarded the S. J. D. degree by Harvard in 1934, and during the 
same year the Harvard University Press published An Annotated Bibliography 
of Bibliographies of Statutory Materials of the United States, an extensive work 
compiled by him and published as a part of the Harvard Series of Legal 
Bibliographies. 

From 1935 until 1937, Dr. Keitt was an attorney with the Department of 
Agriculture. During the following six years, he entered upon the private prac- 
tice of law in New York, N.Y., and in San Francisco. From 1945 until quite 
recently, he was associated with a distinguished law firm in this city. 

Dr. Keitt was born in Hubbard, Tex., in 1905. He attended Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy and subsequently the University of Texas, where he received 
his A. B. degree in 1926. 

Dr. Keitt is unmarried. He resides locally at 2014 Tunlaw Road, N. W. He 
is a member of the bars of the District of Columbia and the State of New York. 
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The following is the schedule of advertising rates for the Law Lisrary 
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